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We have known men, upon whose grounds 
waved magnificent trees of centuries’ growth, 
lifted up into the air with vast breadth, and full of 
twilight at mid-day,—who cut down all these 
mighty monarchs, and cleared the ground bare; 
and then, when the desolation was complete, and 
the fierce summer gazed full into their face with its 
fire, they bethought themselves of shade, and 
forthwith set out a generation of thin, shadowless 
sticks, pining and waiting tall they should stretch 
out their boughs with proteetion, and darken the 
cround with grateful shadow. Such folly is 
theirs who refuse the tree of life, the shadow of 
the Almighty, and sit, instead, under the feeble 
trees of their own planting, whose tops will never 
be broad enough to shield them, and whose boughs 





will never voice to them the music of the air. 
Some of the most remarkable figures of the Bible 
are made to illustrate this sad truth. 


The mountains lift their tops so high 
in the air that towering clouds, which have no 
rest in the sky, love to come to them, and 
wrapping about their tops, distill their mois- 
ture upon them. Thus mountains hold com- 
merce with God’s upper ocean, and, like good 
men, draw supplies from the invistble. And so it 


is, that in the times of drought im the vales be- 
ow, the rocks are always wet. The mountain 
is always green. The seams and crevices 
re always dripping, and rock-veins are throb- 
bing a full pulse, while all the scene down below 


mos 


faints for want of moisture. In some virgin gorge, 
unwedded by the sun, these cold rills bubble up 
and issue forth upon their errand. Could one 
who would build his house upon the plain but 
meet these springs in the mountain, and lay 

artificial channels tothe very spring, he would 


er know when drought cometh. For mountain 
rings never grow dry so long as clouds brood the 
Day and night they .gush and fall 
with liquid plash and unheard music; except 


when thirsty birds—to whose song the rivulet all 


I 


tops. 


day long has been a bass—stoop to drink at their 
And he who has put himself into 
with these mountain springs 
ill never be While §artifi- 
dry up, and crack for dryness, 
s mountain fountain comes night and day with 
o| abundance. While others, with weary strokes, 
up from deep wells a penurious supply of 
that has joined himself to the 
ountain spring, has its voice in his dwelling 
ht and day, summer and winter, without work 
stroke of laboring pump, clear, sweet, and 
eerful; running of its own accord to serve, and 


rystal edges ! 
communication 
uusupplied. 


cia cisterns 


water, he 


cing at its work, more musical than any Iute ; 
bringing im its song suggestions of its moun- 
h home—the dark recess, the rock which was 
her, the cloud which was its mother, andthe 
uing heaven broad above both rock and cloud! 
ith such a spring, near, accessible, urging it- 
elf upon the eye and ear, how great would be his 
folly who should abandon it, and fill his attic with 
a leaden cistern, that for ever leaked when full, 
avd was dry when itdid not leak! Listen, then, 
e word of God: “ My people have committed 
ils: they have forsaken me, the fountain of 
waters, and have hewed them out cisterns, 

n cisterns, that can hold no water.” 

Man is not made to be independent in his 
ers. With all his endowments, he is made 
ean on every side for support; and should his 

connections on eifher side be cut, he would droop 
nnd wither like a tree whose roots had been sun- 
vered. 

The eye carries no light with it, but receives 
sight from the luminous element without. The 

cir lath no sound within it, but only receives it 

m without. The tongue and throat beat upon 

ce air for vibrations, as a musician strikes for 
sical sounds ; and if hindered in their connec- 

ns or broken from their dependencies, eye, ear, 
nd tongue would fall back into voiceless dark- 
ss. And every bodily function is directly or 
mediately joined to the physical world in such 
a way, that, while man is lord of creation, he is 

o iis subject and dependent, and must ask leave 

exist from the earth, the air, the sun, and the 


lLese dependent relations symbolize the yet more 
ortant relations which the soul sustains to God. 
is not made to exist in rounded, perfect, 
udependent spiritual life, in his own rightand 
ire. He only is a perfect man who has himself 
he embraceof God. The soul divinely brooded 
Our faculties, like the eye that 
with light from without, wait for 

their power from above. It is the divine energy, 
ling through the human faculty, that gives to 
man his real Nor does any man know 
ver, his nature, his richness of emotion, the 
tand depth of his being, until he unfolds 

r the stimulus of God’s imbreathed influence. 

t es that effluence? What is this spirit 
within or upon the soul? I will tell 

en you will tell me what it is in light and 

iat Work upon the root to bring forth the 
what it is that works within the stem to 


th the bud; what it is that works upon 


eives ils power. 


existence 


or 


1 to persuade it into blossom ; and what that 
Spirit is, that dismissing the beauty of 
oom, holds back its life in the new form of 


| 
| slight 


» Lis heat, it is moisture, it is the 
plant, itis the vital energy of Nature. 

throwing words at a marvelous 
cannot search 
“ Sows every one that is born of the 


inferior nature we 


he fact 


tself, it is full of blessedness to 
the soul has a relationship to God, per- 
t, Vital, and that it grows and blossoms 
anguishes and dwarfs without it. 

‘y grows by its true couneétions with 

the social affeetions grow by their 
omen and society ; and the spirit- 
‘ust grow by their true relations to 
material world, the roots of trees are 
(, while the top moves free above. 
il roots upward, and so has its liberty 


Wn t we the “4 8 : 
: ward the earth. God is the soil in whieh 
“ grow \ 
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© frou 
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the } : © are the branches of Christ. “ As 

’ ay cannot bear fruit of itself, except it 

“Mein the vine 7 

7 “vine, no more can ye except ye abide in 
but 8 4 

1. dian hot this a bondage and restrietion? It is 

* = Sahess, but not to love. Selfishness grows 
Y shrink 


ay ‘ng, for concentration 
ishness, 


: is the natare of 
ut love grows by pressing outward 


b 
and evolving 


T : 
hes “ Me = bound to God is as great a restric- 
be held by ith as itis toa plant’s freedom to 
toubje. : the sun ; to the ehild’s liberty that the 
rhed love of father and mother bear it 
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up from cradled nothingness to manly power; or 
to the human heart’s liberty, when, finding another 
life, two souls move through the sphere of love, 
flying now with two wings, but one spirit. No 
man has come to himself who has not known 
what it is to be utterly forgetful of self in loving. 
And no man has yet learned to love who has not 
felt his heart beat upon the bosom of God. As a 
bird born in a cage, and singing there, amid short, 
impatient hops, from perch to wire, from wire to 
ring, and from ring to perch again, so is man un- 
renewed. As this bird, when darting through the 
opened door, it feels with wondrous thrill the wide 
sweep of the open air, and dare not sing for joy, 
but goes from ground to limb, from lower limb to 
higher, until the topmost bough be reached, and 
then, stooping for a moment, springs upward, and 
flies with wild delight, and fills the air as it goes 
with all its sounds of ransomed joy,—so is the soul 
that learns first its liberty is in God, and goes sing- 
ing heavenward in all “the light and liberty of 
the sonsof God.” 

He who forsakes God for the sake of liberty, 
is like a babe lost from its mother. They who 
refrain from God for the sake of pleasure, are like 
men running from the free air to seek sunlight 
amid shadows and in dungeons. They who with- 
draw from God that they may have wider circuits 
of personal power, are like birds that should for- 
sake the forests, and fly within the fowler’s cage, 
to find a larger bound and wider liberty. Ea 





REPEATED REVIVALS. 





How often may special efforts for the conversion of 
As often as God's 
people really desire and are willing to labor for the sal- 
vation of souls. Such a desire is a fruit of the Spirit, 
and where it is imparted, we may be assured that God 
is ready to bless proper efforts for its attainment. 

To illustrate and confirm the above declaration, per- 
mit me to relate the history of the church in C., while 
the writer was the pastor of it. Previous to his set- 
tlement, an evangelist had been employed for two years. 


sinners be successfully repeated ! 


In connection with Ais labors as many as one hundred 
and fifty persons were thought to have been converted. 
The consideration that an extensive revival of religion 
had been so recently enjoyed, might be supposed to 
render the prospect of success doubtful, should a spe- 
cial effort be made. It might be thought that all the 
excitable materials were used up, and that a special ef. 
fort would fail for want of subjects on which to operate. 
The church, 
then without a preacher, appointed a four days’ meeting, 
and invited the writer and some half-a-dozen other 
ministers to come to their help. The services for the 
occasion were an early prayer-meeting, three sermons 
preceded by prayer-meetings, and meetings with inquir- 
ers. All, or nearly all, the ministers took their turn in 
preaching. The meetings were very full and solemn 
from the beginning to the end. Seventy persons, of 
all ages up to sixty, were hopefully renewed by the 
Holy Ghost. Soon after this the writer was settled as 
pastor of the church, and remained there three years. 
About fifty of these converts united with his church, 
and gave good evidence of piety, Several of the others 
belonged to neighboring towns, and united with church- 
es there. This meeting was in September. 

The next summer, a special effort was made in a 
neighborhood four miles from the meeting-house, and 
about thirty became the hopeful subjects of divine grace. 
In about a year from the first “ four days’ meeting,” 
a second one was held in the church. It was conduct- 
ed like the first, and resulted in the professed submis- 


But in this case, at least, it was not so. 


sion to God of about fifty souls, most of whom united 
with the church. During the next summer, a special 
effort was made in another out-neighborhood, and nine 
persons indulged a hope in Christ. In the next Octo- 
ber, a third “ four days’ meeting’ was held in the 
church, and forty or fifty individuals professed to com- 
ply with the terms of reconciliation, and were number- 
ed with the disciples. And in September of the next 
year, another special effort was made in the church, 
which was crowned with a good degree of success. 

Thus in three years there were six special efforts 
among the same people, and not one of them a failure ; 
and this, too, within two years after there had been a 
general revival through the town. 

In a few months after this last meeting, the writer 
asked the church to join with him in requesting the 
Presbytery to dissolve the pastoral relation. Though 
he gave his reasons, and strongly urged the measure, 
when he called for the vote not a hand was raised. 
The church were so unanimous in their wishes that he 
should remain, that he Jet the matter drop for that time. 
What influenced him to take this step, was the conside- 
ration that in a church full of people, there were not a 
half-a-dozen adults who were not members of the 
church, and that he thought his strength better adapted 
to convert sinners than to edify saints. Such being his 
views, he soon after urged and received a dismission, 
and entered another field. 

From the above brief history of the church in C., dur- 
ing three years, and from a quarter of a century's ex- 
perience in more than fifty protracted meetings, and 
especially from God’s declaration that ‘ He saith not to 
the seed of Jacob, seek ye me in vain,” we are brought 
to the conclusion that efforts, special or ordinary, for 
the conversion of sinners, may be successful, as often 
as God’s people really desire and labor for their con- 
version. E. D. K. 


Evangelieal Lutheran Synod of the United 
States.—The eighteenth Evangelical Lutheran Gener- 
al Synod of the United States met at Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, on Thursday, the 21st ultimo. The General 
Synod of this Church was organized in 1820, and was 
then composed of a few districts, or local Synods, from 
Pennsylvania and other states. In 1845, the General 
Synod was composed of representatives from thirteen 
District Synods. Since that period twelve others have 
become afliliated, and the present General Synod stands 
related to, and has representatives from, twenty-five 
districts or loeal Synods. 








Books for the Blind,—From a late report of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, at South Boston, we 
learn that Milton’s Poetical Works have been prepared 
in the raised characters used at that and similar insti- 
tutions, and that the money with which this was done 
was mostly collected in Kentucky, by a young man, 
himself blind, who went about seeking subscriptions for 
that purpose. 





Seeret Societies in Utah.—There is a secret soci- 
ety in Utah, called the “ Danite Band.” The oath 
taken by its members is as follows, to which they swear, 
holding up the right hand : 

“In the name of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, I do 
solemnly obligate myself ever to conceal, and never te 
reveal, the secret purposes of this society. Should I 
ever do the same, J hold my life as the forfeiture.” — 
Cong. Doc. 





Strawberry Festivals,—These social affairs, pecu- 
liar to Jersey City in the strawberry season, and espe- 


_ cially efficient as a means of raising money for religious 


and benevolent purposes, are about to be renewed. 
Several have been announced already, viz. First Re- 
formed Dutch church, at Commercial Hall, on Tuesday 
evening, 16th inst.; Second Presbyterian ehurch, at 
the Lyceum, on Thursday evening, 18th inst. ; Wayne- 
street Reformed Dutch church, at the Lyceum, on 
Friday evening, June 19th; Trinity M. E. church, at 
Commereial Hall, on M evening, 22d inst. Other 
festivals of the same kind will be held by other churches. 
These affairs are pleasantly conducted. Beside re- 
there are music and speaking. 











DR. CHEEVER ON THE CHURCH AND 
THE MINISTRY. 





[A Sermon Rerorrep ror Tue Inperenpent.] 





“‘ And Eliab, his eldest brother, heard when he spake unto the 
men ; and Eliab’s anger was kindled against David, and he said, 
Why camest thou down hither? and with whom hast thou left 
these few sheep in the wilderness! I know thy pride and the 
naughtiness of thine heart, for thou art come down that thou 
mightest see the battle.”—1] Sam. xvii. 28 

Wuar truth to nature, and what exquisite delinea- 
tions of character, are here! Suppose young David had 
come down to see the battle ; was there anything wrong 
in that! Was it not a battle for the right against the 
wrong, for God and his people against their enemies, 
against iniquity and oppression! Was David to stay 
at home, because he was not a hired soldier, but a sim- 
ple volunteert Was not the king’s offer to any man 
that would meet Goliath made to all the people, far and 
wide, whether shepherds or soldiers? And could not 
David serve his country and his God, and had he not a 
right to do it, if he could do it as well by fighting the 
Philistines as by tending sheep or grappling with 
bears and lions in the wilderness? But this envious 
creature, Eliab, knew what a hero David was, and that 
although, being the youngest, he had been left at home 
to take care of the sheep, yet he was the fittest and 
foremost of all the family for the conflict. Eliab re- 
membered also how David, though the youngest, had 
been sought out and chosen and anointed by the pro- 
phet Samuel, while Eliab himself, though presented by 
his father as the first-born, and the tallest and stoutest 
ef the family, had been, without any ceremony, set 
aside by Samuel as unfit for God’s great purposes. From 
that hour there was an envious malignity and spite 
against David, and it was well for his peace at home, 
that while he was wandering up and down in green 
pastures, and leading his flock by still waters, and sing- 
ing ‘ The-Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want,” his 
brother Eliab was in the camp with Saul and the sol- 
diers. 

God had his own chosen time for David to be 
there also, and his own chosen weapons which David 
should use. And who could have supposed, while David 
seemed to be almost wasting his time in sauntering 
about the fields and picking up pebbles from the brooks 
and slinging them, now singing, and now slinging, and 
now gathering wild flowers, and talking to himself with 
them, and now, at early dawn or by moonlight nights, 
lying at his length on the green grass, and counting the 
stars, and watching the colors of the morning,—who 
could have supposed that God was thus choosing and 
preparing him to be the greatest warrior and poet in 
one, of all times, for his people, and against their ad- 
versary the devil, unto all generations! But so it was. 
Many a time had David thrown away his slings, and 
made new ones, with some little modifications that 
seemed to him to make them more perfect and relia- 
ble ; and many a time had he studied the effect of form, 
weight, size, in the pebbles he selected, little thinking 
what gigantic, puffing, proud, vain-boasting mountain 
of flesh and blood among the Philistines God was thus 
preparing him to eneounter. But God's discipline with 
us, when He has anything for us to do, always begins a 
great deal farther back with us, and a great deal ear- 
lier, than we are apt to wnagine, and has more to do 
with what we call little things than we suppose. 

Ministers advised to be Quiet. 

Eliab was David's elder brother, and both the rela- 
tionship sustained, and the envy entertained, toward 
David, may have a typical or illustrative application 
where more is meant than meets the eye. Sometimes 
schools in theology, sometimes churches, sometimes 
ministers, thus quibble and quarrel, and sometimes 
congregations. Controversies sometimes are real bat- 
tles, great and important, and it becomes necessary 
earnestly to contend for the faith once delivered to the 
saints; but those who become foremost in such con- 
tention almost always have to meet the reproach, in 
some quarters, of having left those few sheep in the 
wilderness, and meddled with a foreign sphere that did 
not belong to them—left the shepherd’s life and taken 
up the warrior’s. Sometimes a great and glaring cor- 
ruption or iniquity rises and grows, in both 
church and country, and becomes a rallying point 
for God’s enemies, a standard for whole floods 

of the ungodly, while his professed friends also 
are carried away with them, or betrayed by their fears 
into a compromise ; and then again, any man who steps 
forward under God, with the elaim of His authority, 
and Jifts up God's standard, and calls upon men to 
crowd together around that, and to come away from the 
sin, and separate themselves from it, and to bear God's 
testimony against it, has to meet the same reproach. 
His elder brethren, Old School and New, tell him to be 
quiet, and mind his own sheep-fold, and let others 
alone ; and some of his own theological household will 
be ready to say, I know thy pride, and the naughtiness 
of thine heart, and that to see the battle thou art come 
down. With whom hast thou left those few sheep in 
the wilderness’ Are they not running away from the 
fold, whole families of them, so that there will hardly be 
enough left to pay, by their shearing, for the expenses of 
keeping and pasturing them, while thou with thy sling 
art vaporing about in the camp among the soldiers ! 
Return to thy work of folding thy father’s sheep, and 
leading them to pasture and to water; for as for this 
iniquity, and the battle against it, it is political, and you 
are turning away from your own appointed work, and 
desecrating the pulpit and the Sabbath in making any 
mention of it. 

Now, it is a notable fact, that as a shepherd David 

came, as a shepherd God sent him, and with a shep- 
herd’s weapons he fought, as if he were, as indeed he 
was, still keeping and protecting God’s sheep. How 
much more, he might have answered, as Jesus did after 
him, Is a man better than a sheep! It is lawful to do 
battle with my shepherd’s sling, and to do good on the 
Sabbath day. David came, besides, at the command of 
his father, leaving the sheep with a keeper, to bring 
shepherd’s fare to his brethren, nice new milk, eheeses, 
and loaves of home-made bread, and parehed corn ; and 
they might have been grateful for ‘kat help at any rate. 
But the keeper of sheep as a warrior, and the 
shepherd’s sling instead of political and martial 
armor, were not to be endorsed. And here again 
is a point of good instruction. Against such mon- 
strous and wide-spread iniquity and mischief as that 
of slavery, when it rears its misbegotten and 
giant front among us, and defies the armies of the liv- 
ing Ged, God will have his word, His omnipotent word, 
brought into the battle ; for the weapons of our war- 
fare are not carnal, nor political, but spiritual and 
mighty, not through steel nor cunning craftiness, but 
through God to the pulling down of Satan’s strong- 
holds and champions. And it is not by might nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts, and 
my word that goeth out of my mouth; not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power; because the foolishness 
of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God 
is stronger than men ; and God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise, and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound the 
things that are mighty ; and base things of the werld, 
and things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, 
and things which are not, to bring to nought things 
that are. And why is all this! That no flesh should 
glory in His presence ! And therefore he chose David 
with his sling to meet Goliath with his spear. 
Ministers as Shepherds. 

It was fitting that the shepherd should be chosen, in- 
stead of the politician and the warrior, for the battle 
itself was for the salvation of God’s sheep, and it was 
no neglect of David’s duty as a shepherd to engage in 
jt. And it wes fitting that he should do it with tho 


shepherd’s weapons. And in both these things he was | 
a noble, a glorious, a most illustrative type of God’s | 
ministers, Christ's appointed leaders and keepers of His | 
flock, taking their proper places, and performing their 
proper duty, when they step forward as gap-men, rely- | 
ing on the God of Israel, to fight in the very front 
ranks, nay, to lead and cheer on the battle, against a | 
threatening, gigantic, popular, and national sin. And | 
not only in their proper places, and not departing | 
from their appointed duties, but with their proper | 
weapons, their shepherd’s weapons, their sling and 
pebbles from the brook, their sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God, their loins girt about with truth, 
and not gaudy with the flowing compromises of men, | 
with error and siv ; but the breast-plate of righteous- 
ness upon their bosoms, and prayer without ceasing in 
their hearts. 
How the Word of God is to be Used. 

The word of God, ordinarily, must be used as a sword, 
and a fire, and a hammer, and a battle-axe, and not as a 
pillow and a bed of roses. Always in contending | 
against sin, itis a warrior’s weapon, not an opiate. 
While keeping his sheep in the wilderness, David sang, 
The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want. But when 
he went against Goliath and the Philistines,’he must do | 
something else besides repeat the 23d Psalm. The | 
word of God cannot always be melody and flowers. 
David might have gathered all the daisies and violets | 
and lilies of the valley in Judea, and woven them into a | 
shield, or thrown them at his enemy by cart-loads ; but | 
not a stripling nor a camp-follower among the Philis- 

| 
| 
| 





tines would have had any fear of that. Neither is any 
guilty soul ever troubled or terrified by soft melodies and 
nosegays of flowers, in place of the pungent, powerful, 
convincing truths of God’s word, applied directly to | 
the conscience. It is the awakening, convincing, 
rousing, and alarming truths of God’s word that are | 
specially needed in an age of self-indulgence, pride, | 
wealth, luxury, and fashionable compromise with sin. 
God's word against sin is what we want; not embalm- 
ed and mummified in carefully prepared resolutions, | 
wound round, like Egyptian corpses, with gilded linen, | 
and inscribed crosswise with such perplexing hiero- 
glyphics and adjustments, that it is impossible to tell | 
whether they be male orfemale. God's word, plainly | 
spoken, not folded in a napkin, but preached, just as it 
pleases God to make the foolishness of preaching, 
not the wisdom of drawing up resolutions, the element 
of his power unto salvation. God's word proclaim- 
ed, as from the house-tops, everywhere; God's 
word, on God’s Sabbath ; for the Sabbath is God’s ap- 
pointed sling, out of which his word goes like a thun- 
der-bolt, and from no other place, and no other time, 
with such irresistible power and efficacy. It were 
madness to throw away these appointed weapons, times, 
places, and advantages, and betake ourselves to the 
arena and the weapons of political parties, or the 
columns of polééical newspapers, or the seasons of | 
political debate ; worse madness than for David to have 
suffocated and swamped himself under Saul’s armor, 
when he had his shepherd's sling and the name of the 
living God to trust in. David's example is our guide, 
our justification, God's sacred and encouraging lesson 
and assurance in our conflict against sin. There is no 
such conflict, and there are no ages of its waging, in 
which the word of God is not our one appropriate 
weapon, and the Sabbath of God our one appointed | 
and appropriate citadel, entrenchment, and living bat- 
tery. We are in our right place, and in our right | 
armor, and our right minds, fighting when Ged arms 
us, where God places us. And the duty, business, and | 
glory of the churches, the object of their institution of 
God, the purpose of their baptism with his Spirit, is 
that they may, intelligently, prayerfully, resolutely, im- 
mutably, and to all generations, aphold such a ministry ; 
and through them, as well as by private example and | 
ministration, be for ever employed in holding forth the 
word of life. THe eHuURCH AND THE MINISTRY ARE NOT 
¥OR THEMSELVES, BUT FOR THE WORLD. 

When this truth comes to be fully acknowledged and 
acted on, then will the world become holy, free, and 
happy. There are churches enough, and ministers 
enough, and wealth enough,at command of the churches, 
to revolutionize and evangelize the world, and there 
is spiritual power enough to convert the world; for 
God himself has promised that, and is present work- 
ing with that wherever his people, with their whole 
heart, seek Him and work for Him. “ 

I now proceed to show some principles in regard to 
the required manner and time of the proclamation of 
the word of God. 





Ministers Trusting in God. 

In the first place, we are to trust in God, to keep 
near to Him, and to seek only His face and favor. This 
is the source of life ; and the desire and effort of every 
church should be, in regard to the ministry, ‘to lift it 
up nearer and nearer to God, and to throw it more en- | 
tirely on Him, in a complete and absolute superiority 
to all thought or consideration of anything but just 
God’s approbation. The ministry are a gift of God 
to the churches for mankind, not a possession by the 
churches, but an inheritance in trust to make the most 
of for the world. Earthen vessels, that the excellency 
of the power may be of God, not of themselves. All 
God's discipline is upon them for this very purpose, 
to keep them near to Him, tothrow them more entirely 
upon Him, always bearing out in the body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in our mortal body. The churches 
ought themselves to desire and to labor, in prayer for 
the ministry, and in defense of the last and utmost 
freedom of speech in God’s word, to break the 
ministry loose from every fetter of expediency, 
every embarrassment of mere conventionalism, every 
bond of earth, and to fasten heart and mind, thought 
and affection, the whole being, the whole energies, to 
the throne of God. There the ministry should dwell, 
drinking at God’s fountain, strengthened with might by 
God's spirit in the inner man. The whole hope of sal- 
vation for the world, the whole possibility of open truth 
for the world, unsealed, unperverted, is in the ministry 
being so strengthened, and trusting only in God, not 
man. The churches are destroying their own life and 
the hope of the world, in just so far as they bring the 
ministry into a dependence on man instead of God, or 
teach them to regard man’s opinion instead of God’s 


truth. 
Ministers Fearing Men. 


And therefore, in the second place, such dependence 
is to be resisted to the uttermost, and the fear of man 
is to be wholly laid aside in the ministration of the 
word of God. The fear of consequences is the fear of 
man ; and the word of God must not be measured nor 
meted out by any such rule. If that is the rule for 
preaching it will also be the rule for studying; and 
the preacher who is in such bondage to man, will en- 
deavor to find in God’s word only such things as will 
please men. But the word of God is not so committed 
to the ministry, nor is there any permission given to 
the preacher to ask men what part shall be spoken or 
what coneealed. “ As we were allowed of God to be 
put in trust with the Gospel, even so we speak ; notas 
pleasing men, but God, who trieth our hearts. For 
neither at any time used we flattering words as ye know, 
nor a cloak of covetousness, God is witness, nor of 
men sought we glory.” And as to consequences, take 
Paul's own example; from the experience of a mob 
produced by thus freely proclaiming the truth, 
Paul went instantly and proclaimed the very same 
truth in the same region, in spite of the pre- 
diction and threat of the very same consequences. 
“For after that we had suffered before, and were 
shamefully entreated, as ye know, at Philippi, we 
were bold in our God to speak unto you the Gospel of 





| turned upside down a thousand times over than left in 
| quietude with sin unrebuked. 


| standard, or the time will come when He will lay right- 


MUCH CONTENTION. This is the characteristic of a pow- 
erful preaching of the Gospel, both in the Old and New 
Testament. And I wish you to compare with this 
method of Paul that of Isaiah, as he describes his 
ministry, and the expected consequences of it, and the 
only source of power and glory in it. ‘ The Lord God 
hath given me,” says he, “ the tongue of the learned, 
that I should know how to speak a word in season to 
him that is weary ; He wakeneth morning by morning, 
He wakeneth mine ear to hear as the learned. The Lord 
God hath opened mine ear, and I was not rebellious 
neither turned away back. I gave my back to the 
smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked off the 
hair. I hid not my face from shame and spitting. For 
the Lord God will help me ; therefore shall I not be 
confounded ; therefore have I set my face like a flint, 
and I know that I shall not be ashamed. He is near- 
that justifieth me ; who will contend with me? let us 
stand together; who is mine adversary! let him come 
near tome. Behold the Lord God will help me; who 
is he that shall condemn me? Lo, they all shall wax 
old like a garment, and the moth shall eat them up.” 
The fear of man, therefore, must not be permitted in 
any way to interfere with the proclamation of the Gos- 
pel of God's righteousness, no matter what upturnings 
sdever, or agitations and disturbances, may be appre- 
hended or produced. No matter what prejudices are 
arrayed against the truth, nor what passions may be 
enraged by it ; there can be no evil so great as the con- 
cealment or withdrawal of the truth, since that is God’s 
appointed and only remedy for sin ; and God's Spirit 
works in turning men from their iniquities only by His 
truth, and therefore it were better that the world be 


God’s righteousness 
must be made known, and men’s practices tried by that 


eousness to the line, and judgment to the plummet, in 
vengeance, and men’s agreement with hell shall not 
stand, and their covenant with death shall be abolished 
in their own destruction. Therefore, with infinite ma- 
jesty and glory God promulgates the rule by Isaiah : 











my nation; for a law shall proceed from me; and I 


| will make my judgment to rest for a light of the people. 


My righteousness is near; my salvation is gone forth, 
and mine arms shall judge the people ; the isles shall 
wait for me, and on mine arm shall they trust. 
Lift up your eyes to the heavens, and look upon the 
earth beneath ; for the heavens shall vanish away like 
smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a garment, and 
they that dwell therein shall die in like manner; but 
my salvatien shall be for ever, and my righteousness 
shall not be abolished. Hearken unto me, ye that know 
righteous»ess, the people in whose heart is my law ; 








fear ye not the reproach of men, neither be ye afraid of | seyenues. 
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as are needed only in their own locality. They must 
not act the part of David’s mean and envious brother 


Eliab. ‘“ Why camest thou down hither! With whom 
hast thou left those few sheep in the wilderness? I 
hnow thy pride, and the naughtiness of thine heart, for 
thou art come dewn that thou mightest see the battle.” 
Would to God there were ten thousand shepherds who, 
like David, no matter for the taunts of elder brethren, 
would arm themselves with God’s word, and sling every 
one his pebble at this giant iniquity, this uncireum- 
cised Philistine, who defies the armies of the living 
God. It is an odious form of selfishness for any church 
to say, when their pastor undertakes to apply the 
word of God to such a common enemy, “ You are tak- 
ing time and energies that belong to us, you are neg- 
lecting your own sheep for a battle that does not con- 
cern us. The word of God by you belongs to us only, 
and we are to be the judge as to our own wants, and 
you must cut and carve for our appetites, our tastes, 
our pleasures. If you preach to outsiders, you are 
just taking the children’s bread and casting it to stran- 
gers.” 

There is great meanness in such a mode ef reason- 
ing and thinking, and it is destructive of all strength, 
freshness, and freedom in the use of divine truth. 
Men may thus become, under the Gospel, as narrow- 
minded and blinded as the Jews of old, when they 
thought the word of God was a private and peculiar 
possession and treasure for themselves only of all man- 
kind. On one occasion they would have killed the 
Lord Jesus, just only for intimating that God would 
be pleased to send His prophets with salvation to people 
outside their own nation. At another time they 
would have stoned Paul outright, for declaring that the 
Lord Jesus had commanded him to go with the Gos- 
pel afar off to the Gentiles. We are sometimes in dan- 
ger, through our own prejudices and passions, of just 
such exclusiveness, though nothing can be more con- 
trary to the genius of the Gospel. 

Truth from the Pulpit of less value than the Revenue 
from the Pews. 

There is but one thing worse, and that is, the 


| “ Hearken unte me, my people, and give ear unto me, O | habit of looking to God’s word as the security of a 


pew revenue, the means of paying expenses. This 
is a most intolerable perversion and wickedness. The 
church and the ministry are appointed for the procla- 
mation of the truth, and not the truth for the pecuni- 
ary sustentation of the church and ministry. This 
perversion is just taking away the bread of the soul, 
and coining it into money. It is a Simon Magus 
operation. There is no sanction for anything of the 
sort in the word of God, nor any intimation, either in 
the New or Old Testament, that the quality of truth, 
or the faithfulness of its application, or the-power of 
eloquence, was to be judged by the largeness of the pew 
There are no figures or illustrations in 


their revilings. For the moth shall eat them up like a | which the word of God ever appears as a tax-gatherer, 
garment, and the worm shall eat them like wool; but | or a courtier, or asagacious manager. Is not my word 


my righteousness shall be for ever, and my salvation | 
from generation to generation.” 
Preaching the whole Gospel. 
In the third place, the fear of man being laid aside, 
and the heart full of God’s love, and of the experience 


as the fire and as the hammer, saith the Lord God !— 


| indicating operations of a nature very far from being 
| at firet agreeable, acceptable, or specially adapted to 


the ease and eomfort of the soul, but quite opposite. 
And just so with the great declaration of the sword of 


of His truth by His Spirit, the unbounded, unfettered | the Spirit as the word of God, quick, sharp, piercing, 


MANIFESTATION Of that truth will be as directly and in- 
evitably the law of the renewed heart, the law 
of the spiritual nature, as it is distinctly the 
rule ef the Gospel. Because we have an open min- 
istry, Paul says, we faint not. The very freedom 


and fullness of the glory of divine truth, to the behold- | 
ing of which, in the face of Jesus Christ, we are admit- | 


ted without cloud or veil or hindrance, is a divine en- 


soul. God’s spirit in the heart, and letter in the Gos- 


‘Not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of 
God deceitfully, but BY MANIFESTATION OF THE TRUTH 
COMMENDING OURSELVES TO EVERY MAN’S CONSCIENCE IN 
THE siGHT OF Gop.” The word of God is given to sub- 
due the world te Christ, to redeem the world from 
sin, to be the instrtment by which the Spirit of God 
himself convinces of sin, of unrighteousness, and of a 
judgment to come. It must, therefore, be freely and 
fully applied to sin, it must not be withheld from sin, 
nor on account of sin, nor because men love their sins, 
nor because they are sworn to defend and protect a par- 
ticular sin. Wherever that is the case, there the law 
of manifestation aud application most directly and ne- 
cessarily holds, and God’s truth must be brought to 
bear upon that very iniquity ; and the stronger the sin 
is citadeled in men’s interests, and entrenched in their 
prejudices, the more direct, instant, and earnest must 
be the onset against it. 
wise. 

And yet, good men have sometimes been guilty of | 
euch madness, and Paul himself had to contend against | 
whole churches, and even against Barnabas and Peter, 
who were carried away with the prevailing dissimula- 
tion. Many were the preachers who thus perverted 
the word of God, by withholding offensive parts of it, 
and Paul ealled that preaching another Gospel, and said 
of any man that would persist in it, Let him be accur- 
sed. ‘ For we,” said he, “ are not as many, which cor- 
rupt the word of God, but as of sincerity, as of God, 
in the sight of God speak we in Christ.” The advo- 
cates of expediency said that the parts of the Gospel so 
very offensive to men’s prejudices ought to be concealed, 
and a compromise effected under which men might be 
attracted to the truth and not driven away by it. They 
said that we must gather converts by coming over to 


It is madness to assert other- 


ceuragement, inspiration, and strengthening of the | 


and dividing asunder. Now, in modern times, on 
some occasions, you might think the word of God 
had taken Matthew the publican, before his conver- 
sion, as its incarnation. Is not my word the best 
stock in Nineveh? Does it not buildtemples? Does 
it not pay? Does it not secure the priest’s income? 
Is it not a self-sustaining operation and instrument? 
Only get the right men to manage the stock, gentle- 
manly conductors, eloquent and popular men to draw 


| full houses, and no railroad to the Celestial City 





their ground, and not compelling them to come over to 
ours. Just this reasoning prevailed in the first coming 


in and establishment of the Romish apostasy ; and to | 


heathen temples, instead of casting out the devils there | 


enshrined, they just baptized them under the names of 


Any prevailing sin may thus be set up as an idol, and | 
spared if not worshiped, by simply withholding the | 
testimony of the word of God against it. 


How Alexander the Coppersmith will array the Pews 
in Opposition to the Pulpit. 

And now, in the fourth place, you perceive when 
his is done, when it has become a habit, then 
even the Christian conscience is seared and har- 
dened, and if any one man undertakes to break 
the silence, and apply God’s word to that sin, 
it is charged as fanaticism, and if he so applies God's 
word, as indicates a purpose and an earnestness, with 
perseverance and repetition, then he ts accused of char- 
acterizing and monopolizing his whole ministry with 
that theme. For a time, this reproach will have to be 
endured by any one, be who he may, or where he | 
may, who shall put the iniquity of oppression and of 
slavery in our country upon the pulpit anvil, and set the 
great hammer of God’s word to thundering upon it. | 
The most malignant and bitter opposition may in some 
cases be expected. Alexander the coppersmith, Dio- 
trephes, Hymeneus and Philetus, Hermogenes and | 
Philologus, Demas and Simon Magus, will ali conspire 
together. It is utterly impossible to treat a nation’s sin | 
with the probe of the Gospel, and not excite a nation’s 
enger. And if nearly all the physicians and surgeons 
shrink baek from the duty, and refuse the requisite 
treatment, agreeing to lull the patient in false security 
and apathy, so much the harder i# the task, se much 
more dangerous the necessity, for the soul whom God 
presses into such an emergency. 

And assuredly there will be times when forbearance 
and patience will be requisite in charches and congre- 
gstions, and a willingness and firmness to sustain their 





God, with much contention.” Boip im oon Gov, wits 





ministers in other manifestations of the truth than such 


pel, alike reject, throw off, and forbid all concealment, | will pay better. Only make your church polite. fash- 


all hampering and tampering of a worldly expediency. | 


ionable, genteel, conservative, and my word is 
like the softest music, and the strains shall fall 
upon the congregation like the breath of the sweet 
south over banks of violets, like the gentlest dew on 
meadows newly mown. The fire and the hammer are an- 
tiquated instrumentalities, not needed in these modern 
ages of science and refinement, and by no means suit- 
able where wealth and fashion fill the pews and dictate 
to the preacher. 

The bane and disgrace of our times, the disease of this 
generation, is dough-facedness, and the sacrifice of 
principle to expediency. We seem to have come to a 
dead stop in that region in the Pilgrim’s Progress in- 
habited and governed by Bycud and Demas. In that 
region our pilgrims have assumed the sovereignty, 


| have settled, and built whole streets, whole rows of 


palaces, whole Regent squares and Fifth avenues. 
Self-indulgence has come to be our rule, and compro- 
mise with sin, not the conquest and radical extermina- 
tion of it. We come to chureh not to hear what God 
will say, or what he may send by his servant, but to 
be pleased, to be lulled, to be comforted. Like people, 
like priest ; and whatever you demand in your minister, 
ordinarily you can have it. If you wish for one who 
will strive first of all to be popular, and to please you, 
and to maintain peace, never driving against sin in a 
way to make any disturbance, you can have him. But 
the very quality of all others needed in an embassador 
ef Christ, entire dependence on God and independence 
of man and man’s judgment, you disesteem, and really 
conspire to render it impossible ; so that the class of men 
who ought to be most distinguished for their fearless- 
ness, decision, and superiority, you render the most 
timid, supple, and time-serving. Oh, how disastrous is 
such a process to the intellect and freedom of a na- 
tion! Men ensure the leprosy of cowardice and mean- 
ness in their own souls, and in their children, when 
they succeed in bringing the word of God under bond- 


| age, by habituating its ministers to consult the wishes 
such extent did the perversion of the Gospel proceed by | rather than the wants of the community, and tae 
its concealment, that when they took possession of | opinions of men rather than eternal righteousness. 


The Pulpit needs Freedoms. 
What is needed in the ministry is freedom and bold- 


saints, and allowed the miserable heathen in all their | ness, especially where there are so many influences at 
ignorance and idolatry to worship at them as of old. | work to prevent these characteristics ; you want the beat- 


ing of a heart that inquires of Ged, and not of men, nor 
of familiar spirits. There is always the greatest danger 
from the fear ofman. Paul himself felt the influence 


| of that temptation, and besought the prayers of the peo- 
| ple, that he might be enabled te open his mouth boldly, 


such utterance being given to him that even in his 
bonds he might speak boldly as be ought to speak. And 
many of the brethren, he says, were by his example 
rendered much more bold to speak the word without 
fear. It cost something then, when fierce persecution 
waited at the door ef the pulpit, and silence was en- 
forced on pain of death ; but in our day the same thing 
is accomplished by threatening to empty the pews, and 
making the minister accountable for the revenues. If 
stout-hearted and substantial sinners at any time see 
any of the great guns of God’s word wheeled into them, 
or about to open their thunders, they have only to say, 
Spike those guns, or the rental of every pew that is 
emptied by them shall come out of your rations. Si- 
lence that battery, or a committee with powers will be 
after you to serve the injunction of Mum, or a requisi- 
tion to quit forthwith In Paul's time the churches 
bad not arrived at such dexterity and skill in their strat- 
egics, it being then generally supposed that pews were 
for the purpose of accommodating and comfortably 
seating the congregation, and not mere wooden drafts 
upon the treasury for the minister te fill and endorse, 
or indexes expurgatorial to determine the utterances of 
the pulpit. ‘ 
Moreover, in Paul's time the churches and the minis- 
ters had not discovered a convenient way of discharg- 
ing their consciences and speaking against sin by 
proxy, not bringing it into the pulpit, nor endangering 
disturbance im the congregation, but keeping '¢ 
aloof from the Sabbath, and God's word sWvof from 
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it, by resolutions and debates in Qorvocations and 
General Assemblies. There is no example of Paul or 
Peter or John, or any ef the Apostles or early preach- 
ers cr churches, performing their duty of preaching 
against idolatry by resolutions passed in councils, and 
then the pulpite keeping mum. It would have been a 





good way to avoid persecution; many 4 mob might 
have been prevented ; the terrible uproar about Diana 
of the Ephesians need not have been excited, if those 
early, simple-minded, straightforward brethren had 
only takén a more circuitous and expedient way; if 
they had just assembled in some large upper room, 
and passed a resolution, and laid it on the shelf, con- 
demning idolatry, and then gone their way, satisfied 
with having cleared their skirts of this guilt by tabling 
such a testimony. In God's word the writing always 
comes after the preaching ; the first command, the first 
duty, is to cry aloud and spare not ; lift up thy voice 
like a trumpet ; show the house of Israel their trans- 
gression, and my people their sin ; and then, after that, 
if they will not hear, then go and write it in a book, 
that it may be a record against them, and a warning to 
future generations, that this is a rebellious people, a 
tying generation, children that will net hear the word 
of the Lord. 


Preambles and Resolutions net Enough. 


The preaching of God’s word is powerful, for God's 
spirit is pledged to go with it, and it lays hold upon 
the conscience. But mere resolutions are a perfect 
anodyne to the conscience, an absolute antidote against 
the power of God’s word, and may be as effective a 
muzzle as ever was fastened to a dog’s jaws in Au- 
gust. Mere resolutions are skeletons, anatomies; no 
better, a whole army of them, than Ezekiel’s valley of 
dry bones; they breathe not, they speak not, they 
startle no man’s mind, heart, or conscience. 
The Juggernaut of- any great iniquity would 
go over whole cart-loads of them as easily as 
over the dust upon the pavement, or the leaves 
that have fallen from the trees. It is not God’s way; 
it is not God’s method of preaching; it is a way of 
hiding from the enemy, instead of meeting him in open 
conflict, with the word of God applied personally to the 
conscience, the manifestation of the truth to every man’s 
conscience, in the sight of God. Neither the resolutions 
when they were first framed, nor the references to them, 
nor the repetitions of them, from interval to interval, 
many years after, are of any avail to arrest the progress 
of an all-devouring iniquity like that of slavery. The 
references back to paper utterances of 1818, when God 
commands the thundering of His word openly, and 
requires the pouring out of its vials under this present 
firmament ; the re-affirmation of such past whereases 
and protests, are like the repetition of dreams, of which 
God says, The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell 
a dream, but he that hath my werd, let him speak my 
word faithfully. These forgotten and silent records 
never had a voice, even when they first had a being ; 
they died upon the air, even without a whisper; and 


they are more worthless than ever. They remind us, 
this silent preaching reminds us, these dodgings of ser- 
mons by dead resolutions, of the story told by a very 
eelebrated traveler, of cold weather so severe, that the 
music in the stage-horns froze up, so that by night 
they were in great danger of collision, and could not 
announce their coming ; but afterwards, when they ar- 
rived at the inn, and the drivers hung up their horns 
m the fire-placé, the frozen notes, when they were no 


longer needed, suddenly and unexpectedly thawed | 
out, and there was a noise as if all the coaches | 


and Jehus in the region were driving up chimney. 
Just about as useless and ill-timed are these 
resuscitated resolutions and appended notes against 
slavery, instead of bold living utterances in every pul- | 


pit; these high-sounding resolutions, so long frozen | 


up, and always silent till now, so that, when the fire | 
in the people’s heart thaws them out, there is no use 


for them, there is no worth in them; they are as in- | 


sipid as frozen and thawed fruits ; and they are as ill- 
timed and without point or purpose, unless the pulpit 
and the Sabbath speak out, as a trumpet blown up the 
kitchen chimney, instead of on the field of battle. 
This is not the way to do God’s work; it is not what 
He will be satisfied with; it is not the mission of the 
church and the ministry to sit in the fire-place, and 
thaw out the horns of their fathers, but to take the | 
trumpet of God’s own word, and blow a blast so long 
so loud, so clear, that the dead or dying conscience of 
the nation shall be roused, and men everywhere shall | 
be startled as if the great Day of Doom were coming. | 


| 


Neo Excuse for Silence. 


Nothing can excuse our silence. God will not ex- 
cuse it, will take no apology for it. When Jonah, in- 
stead of blowing the trumpet of God’s wordin Nin- 
eveh, fled away from that dangerous and difficult duty, 
to go down to Tarshish, God would listen to no ex- 
cuse from His servant; neither will He to us; but as, 
if the ministry keep silent, we are all one consolidat- 
ed, comprehensive, corporate Jonah, so, we may rest 
assured, God has some whale in preparation for us, 
from whose belly we shall have to cry out in anguish 
as from the depths of hell. Nothing can excuse this 
treachery against God’s word, this refusal to hear, this 
unwillingness to have it proclaimed, and this consent 
to hide it, keep it back, and handle it deceitfully out of 
the fear of man, out of regard to men’s political edicts, 
out of the dread of the indignation ef unrighteous 
powers, and under the oppressive weight of interest 
and selfish prejudice. It is the more wicked and haz- 
ardous at this time to keep back the word of God, to 
refrain from speaking it because it is our last resort, 
and our only means of awakening and convincing the 
conscience of the people, and bringing them to repent- 
ance, and so getting God on our side and not against 
us. It is in us by as much a greater crime than it even 
was before, by as much as our light is clearer, and we 
have the assurance from God of what his word can and 
shall accomplish if we speak it faithfully, and what it 
would have accomplished of old in the very same cir- 
cumstances, if the prophets that concealed and pervert- 
ed it had delivered it plainly as God's truth. “ For if 
they had stood in my counsel,” says God, “and had 
caused my people to hear my words, then they should 
have turned them from their wicked ways, and from the 
evil of their doings.” 

Oh, who can keep silence with the word of the Lord, 
or repress it, or withhold it, or prevent its utterance, un- 
der the knowledge of such a declaration from the Al- 
mighty! It is palpable, it is notorious, that God’s 
word is our only salvation from sin, and he who keeps 


back that word, fastens and maintains the sin. God's | 


word is the lever with which He pries up and breaks 
open the sepulcher of slumber and death, when the 
nation and the people uneasily groan as in a night- 
mare. Let it be applied, let the lid be wrenched 
off, and the corpse shaken from its deadly sleep. 
God's word is the sword of His Spirit for the 
discovery and discomfiture of all sin, and no won- 
der that he declares, “Cursed be he that doeth 
the work of the Lord deceitfully, and keepeth 
back his sword. O thou sword of the Lord ! how long 
will it be ere thou be quiet! Put up thyself into thy 
scabbard, rest and be still. How can it be quiet, seeing 
the Lord hath given it a charge, and hath appointed it? 
Shall a trumpet be blown in the city, and the people 
not be afraid’ Shall there be evil in the city, and the 
Lord’s warning not given! Surely, the Lord will do 
nothing, but He revealeth His secret unto His servants 
the prophets. The lion hath roared, who will not fear ! 
the Lord God hath spoken, whe can but prophesy ! 

Let the modern church and ministry renew this 
spirit, and ponder and reverberate these utterances. 
He that hath an ear, let hinr hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches. The power by which the church 
shall live and conquer is the word of God, the testimo- 
ny of Jesus, the holding fast His name, the spirit of His 
mouth, and the brightness of His coming. The church 
dies the mement it is ashamed of that word, or conceals 
and denies that testimony. Our light goes out, and we 
are in darkness and death, the moment we refuse to 
shine for others, or to hold forth the word of life for a 
guilty dying world. We are safe, if we hold fast, and 
hold up for the salvation of the world, the testimony of 
Jerus. ‘Thou hast a little strength, and hast kept my 
word,and hast not denied my name. Because thou 
Pat cnr of my patience, I also will keep thee 

of which shall come upon all 
the world, to try them that dwell upon the earth.” 


TUE ANTI-SLAVERY DEBATE IN THE 
NEW SCHOQL GENERAL ASSEMBLY... 


Roports ef Speeches.—Ne. 1. 


We gave notice last week of our intention to publish 
in The Independent a further report of the Debate on 
Slavery in the recent New School General Assembly at 
Cleveland. As the result of the Assembly’s action on 
this subject was the secession of its Southern commis- 
sioners, who, after the adoption of an anti-slavery paper, 
retired with a protest that the Assembly had mado 
* such an assertion of the sin of slavery as degrades the 
whole Southern Church,” and amounted to “ indi- 
rect excision,” all the steps leading to this important 
action have therefore become ef public interest; so 
that the discussion, in view of its results, has assumed 
a character and importance which it might not have had 
if the separation had not been accomplished. We 
design to put on record—during three or four success- 
ive weeks, so as not to burden any one number of the 
paper to the extent of more than two or three columns 
—all the speeches, on either side of the question, which 
were prominent in the discussion, or which in any wise 
helped forward the vote. 

The subject of slavery was Srought before the house 
by a Report from the “ Committee of Bills and Over- 
tures ;”’ and the debate began on a motion to adopt the 
Report. The first speech was made by Dr. Ross, of 
Alabama. The floor had been first assigned to Rev. 
Frederick G. Clark, of New York city, who obtained it in 
order that it might be yielded to Dr. Ross, who had pre- 
viously expressed a wish to make some remarks prelim- 
inary to the discussion His intended “ remarks,” how- 
ever, were expanded into a speech of more than an 
hour’s length. It was an effort entirely characteristic 
of its author, and will amply repay perusal even as a 
“curiosity of literature.” His introductory allusion 
to the recent death of his only daughter, touched the 
Assembly, as it will every reader : 


SPEECH OF DR. ROSS, OF ALABAMA. 
Mr. Moperaror : 

I return my thanks to Brother Clark, for his po- 
liteness in yielding me the floor. My object in rising 
at this time is not to make a speech, but, if possible, 
by the grace of God, to throw some oil on the troub- 
led wave before me. Some brother said, very playful- 
ly, when I told him I wanted to do that—“ Well,” said 
he, “I suppose it will be the oi of vitriol.” (Laugh- 
ter.) No, not at all! It will be sweet oil—the ottar of 
roses—on one point, and not acid on the other. 

Ihad no desire to come tothis Assembly, or any 
other in any other place, when I left home. I had 
within a few very brief weeks consigned to the grave 
the good, the brilliant, and the beautiful—my only 
daughter! And my beloved people told me to go 
away from this green grave—green in its freshness, 





| the least! 





| terian Church that holds that sentiment. 


and notin the verdure or the flowers upon its earth 
—and find in travel some withdrawal of mind from 
| the buried dead. And thus I am here. You can 


| appreciate, brethren, that I am in no mood for painful 
now, when their recall or reverberation is resorted to, | 


strife! [Dr. Ross here paused a few moments from 
excessive emotion.} But let that pass! I have no 
right to throw too much of this feeling upon you. 

I speak all in love on this subject, and ever have so 
spoken ; and when I go away from your beautiful city, 
I have not the least apprehension that I shall go with 


_ the unkind thoughts or the harsh emotions of any 


heart—either in the Assembly or in your city. Not 
The great fact of my life has been that 
everybody loves me. ll the great and magnificent 
South—they love me! The men love me, the women 
love me, and the children love me! (Laughter.) Yes. 
the girls and the boys love me. The slaves love me. 
And they tell me again and again, “ We thank you, sir, 
for the view you give of Bible slavery,” or slavery ac- 
cording to the Bible. 

Since I came here, one brother took me by both 
hands, and said, ‘‘ It is a strange fact about you, that 
your heart is so much better than your tongue.” Well, 
said 1 to him, that is a compliment ; for most people’s 
tongues are a great deal better than their hearts. 
(Laughter.) After I went over to Buffalo, where this 
question was up, and where I made a talk, and to New 
York last year, one of the sternest and most unflinch- 
ing abolitionists in the place came to me and said, 
“ Dr. Ross, I am astonished that I love you so much.”’ 
(Laughter.) 

What I design this afternoon, is to take a “man of 
straw” out of the way. I have not at all that squeam- 
ishness that would avoid saying that'I know the Com- 
mittee meant me by that Report. They intended me. 
(He then quoted from the Report as follows :) 

“The opinions of the a me Church in respect 
to slavery are on record. Had there been no impres- 
sion on the minds of our churches that opinions differ- 
ent from those formerly held are now maintained and 
defended among our people, there might have seemed 
to be little occasion to do more than to refer to the re- 
corded views of the General Assembly, and to its uni- 
form current of testimony on this subject.” 

I will say nothing as to the views “ heretofore ex- 
pressed.” Let that pass. 

“But as it appears that such epinions exist, the 
Assembly hereby re-affirm the views heretofore set 
forth as to the character ef slavery, and as it appears 
from the papers sent up to this Assembly that an im- 
pression is wide-sp that it is now held and taught 
within the bounds of the Presbyterian Church that the 
system of slavery is right in this sense, that it stands, 
in all respects, upon the same basis with the natural 

relations which the Almighty has established, such as 
those of parent and child, and husband and wife, that 
of consequence it ts a desirable system of itself, and 
ought to be perpetuated.” 


I said yesterday, that I did not believe there was a 
minister in the Presbyterian Church who holds that 
sentiment. I say sonow. If anybody says, “ Why, 
sir, you held that sentiment,” I will prove to him that 
I don’t. I don’t believe there is an elder in the Presby- 
The phrase 

is carefully worded. I thank the Committee for that. 
Now here (helding them up) are four letters 
which I have written to my beloved brother Barnes. 
| In these four letters you will find my sentiments, as 
| also in a speech delivered in New York last May, and 
published in the Journal of Commerce, [reported previ- 
ously in The Independent,) and im all the papers in the 
South, and in many in the North. And here, allow me 
| to say that what I have written, I have written not as 
| you sometimes hear it said, “ in the midst of the labors 
| of the pastor,” as a sort of excuse for an imperfect 
production. If I am in the wrong, I am in the wrong 
after the most deliberate refleetion and the most care- 
| ful writing; for here, in this New York speech, elabo- 
rated in these four letters, I give you the condensed 
result of my whole life. If I am wrong, I am dread- 
| fully wrong. If I am a sinner, I am the greatest of sin- 
ners. If I am wrong, I have & tremendous responsi- 
| bility to God in the great day. This speech has made 
| an impression upon a hundred thousand readers ! I get 
letters every week from men of the highest standing, 
and from women also, saying to me, “I thank you, sir, 
for that speech.”’ So that I have done immense harm 
if I have been wrong. 

One of my letters has been published by my 
brother, Dr. Asa D. Smith, with an introduction so 
gentlemanly, polite, and cordial that I take 
this public occasion to thank him for it. I will read it 
to you from this pamphlet, scattered all over the house. 
I suppose that a round dozen of my brethren have met 
me, and said, “‘ Why have you taught that the system 
of slavery ought to be perpetual?” That is the point 
here. That is the charge in the Report made against 
the class of which I am here taken as the exponent. 
Now here is one of my letters to Mr. Barnes, published 
by my brother Smith—and this is the mildest of the let- 
ters—in which, so far from saying this, I say the very 
reverse of it. I will read you an extract from the 
first letter, and will throw myself—not upon your for- 
bearance at all, not upon your mercy or charity ;—for I 
don't retract the ten-thousandth part of a hair of what 
I have said, and I don’t believe before God I ever will. 
I have before told my Christian anti-slavery brethren 
that I am for the agitation of this subject, because I be- 
lieve that results would thus be developed for the good 
of both the North amd the South. Whatever other 
Southern men may do, J am willing to come up here 
every year, and agitate with you as long as you please, 
for the good of our great land. So I told my brother 
Barnes ;—I agreed with himin the agitation. Now I 
will read : 
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government ; that slavery, as a relation, suited to the 
more degraded or the more ignorant and helpless 
types of a sunken humanity, is, like all rnment, in- 
tended as the proof of the curse of s degradation, 
and at the same time to elevate and bless; that the re- 
lation of husband and wife, being for man, as man, will 
ever be over him ; while slavery will remain, so long as 
God sees it best, as a goer re | power over the igno- 
rant, the more degraded, and helpless ; and that when 
He sees it for the good of the country, He will cause it 
te pass away, if the slave can be elevated to liberty 
and equality, political and social, with his master, m 
that country ; or out of that country, if such elevation 
cannot be given therein, but may be realized in some 
other land; all which result must be left to the unfold- 
ings of the divine will, in harmony with the Bible, and 
not to a hewly discovered dispensation. 

“The Southern slaveholder is now satisfied, as never 
before, that the relation of master and slave is sanction- 
ed by the Bible, and he feels, as never before, the obli- 
gation of the word of God. He, no longer, in his ig- 
norance of the Seri , and afraid of its teachings, 
will seek to defend his common-sense opinions of sla- 
very by arguments drawn from ‘ Types of Mankind,’ and 
other infidel theories ; but he will look in the light of 
the Bible, on all the good and evil in the system.” 

Tyres or Manxinp! Have you got that book 
here! It is published in New Orleans by some fool, 
whose theory is that men are created in races, under 
certain zones, to come out like bees ! 

“ And when the North, as it will, shall regard him 
holding from God this high power for great good—when 
the North shall no more curse, but bid him God-speed— 
then he will bless himself and his slave, in nobler be- 
nevolence. With no false ideas of created equality and 
inalienable right, but with the Bible in his heart and 
hand, he will do justice and love mercy, in higher and 
higher rule. Every evil will be removed, and the ne- | 
gro will be elevated to the highest attainments he can | 
make, and be prepared for whatever destiny God in- 
tends.” 

Is that for the perpetuity of slavery! I will not com- 
ment. I will just give you what I have written. There 
it stands. Take it as I wrote it in my closet. Unlike 
Pascal, who said, in regard to his Sixteenth Letter, that 
“he had not time to make it shorter,” I had time to 
“make it shorter.” I had time to make these letters 
condensed and right to the point. I had time to make 
them as short as I could. (Laughter.) 

The Declaration of Independence an Infidel 

Document. 

The second letter is a political letter. It is a careful 
and elaborate examination of four positions taken in 
Mr. Jefferson’s “ Declaration of Independence,” which 
I have pronounced in this letter—and which I pro- 
nounce in the face of the whole American people—to 
be infidel and false. And what I say will be carried to 
Europe ; for these letters are to be published by Lip- 
pincott & Co., of Philadelphia, and an embossed copy 
will be sent to each of the crowned heads of Europe, | 
to let them see what some of us dare to say about the 
Declaration of Independence and its infidelity! Four- 
fifths of that instrument are sublime and God-like, and 
what God honors ; but there are four averments which 
have no business to be there. I here analyze them, and 
I defy any political man in the city of Cleveland, or any 
Philadelphia lawyer, to take up that second letter and 
to overthrow it. here is nothing about the negro in 
that letter except by implication. 

You see what a good humor Iamin. (aughter.) 





However excited I may appear—and I must be so to | 
make myself heard—I am in the best possible humor. 
(Laughter.) 

After reasoning out the whole matter of government, | 
I conclude with an illustration. It is not exactly on 
the negro question, but I will read it : 


Russia and its Emperor. 


“ God, in his providence, ordains the Russian form 
of government.” 

Now Lippincott said he would send a copy to the | 
Emperor of Russia. I think, perhaps, he (the Emperor) 
may thank me for having defended him from the abo- 
litioniste ! 

“God, in his providence, places the sovereignty in | 
one man, because He sees that such government can 
secure, for atime, more good to that degraded people 
than any other form. Now, I ask, has the Emperor 
right from God to change at once, in his mere ‘ con- 
sent,’ the form of his government to that of the Unit- 
ed States? No. God forbids him. Why! Because 
he would thereby destroy the good, and bring immense 
evil in his empire. I ask again, have the Russian serfs 
and nobles, yea, all consenting, the right from God to 
make that change? No. For the government of the 
United States is not suited to them. And, in such 
an attempt they would deprive themselves of blessings 
they now have, and bring all the horrors of anarchy. 

“Do you ask, if I then hold that God erdains the 
Russian type of rule to be perpetual over that people ! 
No. The Emperor is bound to secure all of ‘ life, lib- 
erty, and pursuit of happiness’ to each individual, con- | 
sistent with the good of the nation. And he is to learn 
his obligation from the Bible, and faithfully apply it | 
to the condition of his subjects. He will thus grad- 
ually elevate them; while they, on their part, are bound | 
to strive for this elevation, in all ways which God may | 
show them—the good and the right—which more and | 
more will belong to them, in their upward progress. | 
The result of such government, and such obedience, | 
would be that of a father’s faithful training, and child- | 
ren’s corresponding obedience. The Russian people 
would thus have, gradually, that measure of liberty | 
they could bear, under the one-man power—and then, 
in other forms, as they might be qualified to realize | 
them. This development would be without convulsion 
—as the parent gives place, while the children are | 
passing from the lower to their higher life. It would | 

the exemplification of Carlyle’s illustration of the | 
snake. He says: ‘A people should change their gov- | 
ernment only as‘a snake sheds his skin—the new skin | 
is pnw formed under the old one ; and then the | 
snake wriggles out with just a drop of blood, here and | 
there, where the old jacket held on rather tighter.’” | 

That is my theory about Russia, and that is, by im- | 
plication, my theory about the negro. 


“ Man-Stealing.”’ 


Here is my third letter, which is on “ Man-stealing.” | 
I will read only an extract from it. Iam reasoning | 
against the celebrated sermon of Dr. Cheever, of New | 
York, im whieh he attempts to prove that the Southern | 
slaveholder is now a man-stealer. I would like te have | 
you read the whole letter : 

‘“‘ The master finds himself, with no taint of personal | 
cencern in the African trade, in a Christian community 
of white Anglo-Americans, holding control over his 
black fellow-man, who is so unlike himself, in com-— 
plexion, in form, in other peculiarities ; and so unequal 
to himself, in attributes of body and mind, that it is | 
impossible, in every sense, to place him on a level with | 
himself in the community. his is his relation to the | 
negro. What then does God command him to do! | 
Does God require him to send the negro back to his 
heathen home, from whence he was stolent That | 
home no longer exists ; but if it did remain, does God | 
command the master to send his Christianized slave in- | 
to the horrors of his former African heathenism? No. | 
God has placed the master under a law entirely differ- 
ent from his command to the slave-trader. God said to 
the trader: Let the negro alone. But he says to the 
ores master, Do unto the negro all the good you can. 

ake him a civilized man. Make him a Christian man. 
Lift him up, and give him all he has a right to claim in 
the good of the whole community. This the master 
cando. This he must do. And then leave the result 
with the Almighty. 

“We reach the same conelusion by asking, What does 
God say to the negro slave? Does he tell him to ask 
to be sent back to heathen Africa! No. Does he 
give him authority to claim a created equality and in- 
alienable right, to be on a level with a white man in 
civil and social relations? No. To ask the first, would 
be to ask a great evil; to claim the second, is to 
demand a natural and moral impossibility. Mo. God 
tells him to seek none of these things. But he com- 
mands him te know the facts in his case as they are in 
the Bible, and have ever been, and ever will be in Pro- 
vidence—that he is not the white man’s equal—that he 
ean never have his level—that he must not claim it— 
but that he can have, and ought to have, and must 
have, all of good, in his condition as a slave, until God 
may reveal a higher happiness for him, in some other 
relation than that he musi ever have to the Anglo- 
American.” 

“Lucy Stone and Moses.” 
My letter is a tableau—tableau vivant. It is full of 


tableauw. One of the tableaux is “ Lucy Stone and 
Moses.” Moses does give it to her here, I am sure! 














| do unto your child. 


| New York, or in the state of New York, 


| parents.” 





t hearts, allowed 
their wives a bill of divorcement. 


The manner of the rule he varies with the re- 
lations. He requires it to be, in the love of the hus- 
band, even as Christ loved the church—in the mildness 
of the father, not provoking the children to anger, lest 
they be discouraged ; in the justice and equity of the 
master, knowing that he, also, has a master in heaven.” 

I have nowhere said that the relation is, “‘in all re- 
spects, the same.” The one is high and sublime; the 


other is rude and degraded. 


«“ Emancipation and the Golden Rule.” 

I will now give you my views on the way in which 
Emancipation should come : 

“ Jamaica, sir, to say nothing of St. Domingo, is an 
illustration of your theory of the Golden Rule in negro 
emancipation. You tell the Southern masters—that, 
all he would expect or desire, if he were a slave, he 
must do unto his bendsman,—that he must not pause 
to ask whether the relation of master and slave be or- 
dained of God or not. No! You tell him if he would 
expect or desire liberty if he were a slave—that settles 
the question as to what he is todo! He must let his 
bondmen go free. Yea, that is what you teach ; be- 
cause, the moment you put in the word ought, and say 
—all that you ought to expect or desire, i. e. all that 
you know God commands you to expect or desire in 
your relations to men, as established ys Him, that do to 
them. Sir, when you thus explain the Gelden Rule, 
then your argument against slaveholding, so far as 
founded on this rule, is at once arrested—it is stopped 
short in its full career—it has to wait for a reinforce- 
ment of fact, which may never come up. For, suppose 
the fact to be that the relation of master and slave is 
one mode of the government ordained of God? Then, 
sir, the master, knowing that fact, and knowing what 
the slave, as a slave, ought to expect or desire, he, the 
master, then fulfills the Golden Rule, when he does that 
unto his slave which, in similar circumstances, he ought 
to expect to be done unto himself. Now comes the 
question—Ought he then to expect or desire liberty 
and equality’ That is the question of questions on 
this subject. And without hesitation I reply—the 
Golden Rule decides this question, yea or nay, abso- 
Jutely and perfectly, as God's word or providence 
shows that the good of the family, the community, the 
state, requires that the slave is or is not to be set free 
and made equal. That, as God reveals it, settles the 
question. 

“Let the master then see to it how he hears God's word 
as to that good. Let him see to it, how he understands 
God’s providence as to that good. Let him see to it, 
that he make no mistake as to that good. For God 
will not hold him guiltless, if he will not hear what He 
tells him, as to that good. God will not justify him, 
if he has a bad conscience, or blunders in his philos- 
ophy. God will punish him if he fails to bless his 
land, by letting the bond go free, when he ought to 
emancipate. And God will punish him, if he brings a 
eurse upon his country, by freeing his slave when he 
ought not to give him liberty. 

“ So, then, the Golden Rule does not, of itself, reveal 
to man at all what are his relations to his fellow men ; 
but it tells him what he is to do when he already 
knows them. 

‘So, then, you, sir, cannot be permitted to tell the 
world that this rule must emancipate all the negro 
slaves in the United States—no matter how unpre- 
pared they may be—no matter how degraded—no 
matter how unlike, and unequal, to the white man by 
creation—no matter if it be a natural and moral im- 
possibility—no matter—the Golden Rule must emanci- 
pate—by authority of the first sentiments of the De- 
claration of Independence, and by obligation of the 
gréat law of liberty—the intuitional consciousness of 
the eternal right ! ; 

“No. The Rule as said, pre-supposes that he who 
is required to obey it, does already know the relations 


| in which God has placed him, and the respective duties | 


in those conditions. Has God, then, established the 


| relations of husband and wife, parent and child, mas- 


ter and slave! Yes. Then the command comes. It 
says to the husband :—To aid you in your known obli- 


| gation to your wife—to give you a lively sense of it— 
| suppose yourself to be the wife ;—whatsoever, there- 


fore, you ought, in that condition to expect or desire, 
that, as husband, do unto your wife. It says to the 
parent :—Imagine yourself the child; and whatsoever, 
as such, you ought to expect, or desire, that, as parent, 
It says to the master :—Put your- 
self in the place of your slave; and whatsoever you 


| ought, in that condition, to expect, or desire, that, as 
| master, do unto your slave. 


Let husband, parent, mas- 
ter, know his obligations from God, and obey the Rule. 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

[During the reading of the above, Dr. Ross took oc- 
easion to look up from the paper and speak a word 
about ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” as follows :] 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin! A book over which I have 
wept, and laughed, and got mad, all at the same time. 
(Laughter.) I wept because I never read more touch- 
ing, splendid, sublime, glorious exhibitions of affection 
and love. And Ihave here to thank Mrs. Stowe that 
she has given these beautiful pictures of love—yea, 
love between the master and the slave ; love between 
the woman and the slave, her servant. She has given 
allthese touches as the pulsations of the Southern 
heart. I don’t thank her that she has given all the 
meanness and atrocity in that book as the emanation 


| of the South. For “ Miss Feely,” who didn’t know 


how to govern the slave because she had no feeling for 
him, was from New England ; and “ Legree,” who 


| whipped “‘ Uncle Tom” to death, was from the North. 


(Laughter.) That splendid book does no harm in the 
South. We read it there more than you read it here. 
We can appreciate all her facts ; but the evil of the 
book—in England, in France, everywhere—is that it 
takes isolated facts, and makes them the great and com- 
mon fact of Southern life. There is the evil of the 
book. 


“The Editor of the Journal of Commerce.” 


A gentleman in New York, of the very highest 
standing, after reading my speech last May, said to 
me, “Stand right up to that platform ; I will back you 
in tt.” He is one of the first editors in the city, and he 
said, “ J will back you; stand up to that; and I will 
let you take six months, or any time that you please, 


| in the South, and in the whole of the South, to bring up 


all the murders of slaves, all the murders of masters, 
all the atrocities between masters and slaves in the 
South, for any length of time, and I will pledge you 


| my word as a gentleman and a Christian that [ will give 


you statistics to show that more atrocities, more mur- 
ders, more poisonings, have transpired in the city of 
in the 
given time, in the relation of husband and wife, 
and of parent and child.” [This announcement of 
so renegade a New York editor created some sensation. } 
If it is necessary I will tell you what his name is, for 
he is a man who will do what he says ;—he is a man 
who will stand up to the rack like Dr. Ross. (Voices 
— Give us his name !” 
pausing a moment, lifted up his voice and cried ‘‘ Hal- 
lock!” A voice—“‘ Oh, we knew that before ;” to 
which the Docter responded, “ Very good.”] This gen- 


tleman said to me, “I have found an average of two a | 


month—murders of parents by children or children by 
“Now I challenge you,” said he, “ to find 
that in the South.” 

‘Delphic Words.” 

I said that I would vote for this Report “ with some 
slight modification.” But really, the more you exam- 
ine it the more you will find it to be utterly good for 
nothing. I have taken up this subject lately to write 
about it—it has been a subject of my thoughts all my life 
—but I have lately written upon it. I was once a very 
wealthy man. I emancipated servants which, if I had 
them now, would be worth more than $40,000. So 
that I am perfectly disinterested in whatI say. I agree 
with the higher abolitionists—I do not call them “ ul- 
tra”—that the testimony that comes up from 1818— 
why, what is it '—I have said it was a “ stultified ab- 
straction ;” that it was “ Delphic words.”” What's that ? 
Why, you say that the slaveholders are putting a great 
blot upon God's holy religion, and then you go on to 
make excuses like this, viz. that if the laws of the land 
“are se and so, then you may go on blotting 
and blotting and blotting!” (Laughter.) Here is a spe- 
cimen of this blotting “Tf a man will sell a 
brother in the Church without his consent !"—implying 
that if he has his consent he may sell him, so that then 
as for the poor fellow, they may sell him or not sell him ' 
Now, in my plain old Virginia way, I just felt that that 


was the purest unmitigated nonsense. And I want you 


to do something better this time! The Detroit resolu- 
tions say that it is a great sin to be a slaveholder—ex- 
cept when it is “ contrary to the laws.” If the “laws” 


whereupon Dr. Ross, after | 


~~ 


. 

are over you, you hold on to your slaves, as many 
as you have got. ‘toon are a “ guardian,” you may 
hold on to the slave. If you are governed by “ motives 
of humanity” you may still hold on. Now observe, I 
am not saying that this last statement is not sight, nor 
am I saying that the first is not right. That is not my 
object now. Iam only upon thé point of the absurdi- 
ty ;—the nonsense, the Delphic words, which if not 
meant to deceive, did deceive. 

Now, a very learned man was in our last Assembly— 
I will not mention his name; he is a judge, by-the- 
by. He made a great speech on the Detroit resolutions ; 
and at the close of that speech I rose in my place, and 
looking him in the face, said, “Judge, do you admit 
that, according to the Detroit resolutions, Mr. Aiken, of 
South Carolina, may hold, as he does, three thousand 
slaves?” The Judge started as if a horse had seen a 
lion in the path. “ Well,” said he, “I don’t think he 
could hold so many.” (Laughter.) “ Judge, tell me how 
many he can hold.” The Judge magnanimously re- 
plied, “I believe he can hold the three thousand.” 
That one question shivered to atoms the whole of your 
Detroit testimony! For if he could hold three thousand, 
he could hold thirty thousand. It becomes a mere ques- 
tion of capacity. Now I say, I felt the necessity of ex- 
posing, if possible, the stultified abstractions, and I have 
done it. I have done it effectually. Therefore I am for 
the agitation. I am for it now. What is the result of 
agitation! One result, I think, would be to lead you 
to think as Ido. But you say, “ I hope you will come 
to think as we do.” Well, I am willing to try it with 

ou. 

‘ Now what I have been saying is this :—I 
am ready for the agitation. And I am _ ready 
to deny the great doctrine of the eternal right 
and wrong. My “ eternal right” is eternal conformity 
to what God says; and my “ eternal wrong,” non-con- 
formity. But I deny, absolutely, that there is an eter- 
nal right and wrong in the nature of things. This doc- 
trine is atheism. 

I take up Mr. Jefferson’s positions :—that “ all men 
are created equal.” I deny it. That they have “ ina- 
lienable rights” in their own keeping. I deny it. That 
all government should exist with the “consent of the 
governed.” I deny it. That men have a right to 
“ change their government” at their mere pleasure. I 
deny it. 

I have, in the third letter, under the head of “‘ Man- 
Stealing,” argued the whole question of slavery in 
the Bible. 

In the fourth letter, on the “Golden Rule,” I have, 


to the best of my ability, shown that the slaveholder | 


may comply with that rule perfectly. 

I have now to thank you for your very kind attention 
to this very protacted explanation of my views. 
I have said amiss, forgive; what I have said worthy 
of consideration, give it that consideration, with prayer 
to God that I may be right if I am wrong, and you 
may be right if you are wrong. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS WHO GO TO 
THE THEATER. 





Messrs. Eprrors: In one of the speeches at the 
recent Boston anniversaries, I noticed a curious accom- 


modation (of course it was intended for nothing morc) 
of Acts xix. 29-31, to the much vexed auestion of the- | 
The speaker called attention to the fact 


ater-going. 
that Paul's judicious friends were unwilling to have 


him enter the theater even for the sake of helping his | 


companions, who had been taken there by force. This 
suggests a subject which I wish to bring before some 
of your readers. I know it to be a fact that in certain 
quarters it is no uncommon thing for theological stu- 
dents te attend the theater—some perhaps only once 
or twice during their course, others more or less fre- 
quently, as their consciences or pecuniary resources 
will allow. They do not wish this to be known, be- 
cause they do not wish to exert an influence on the 
side of theater-going. Perhaps they do not appreve 
of going habitually, but they think they ought to under- 
stand these things. They tell us, too, that there is no 


other such place to study human nature, the art of 


elocution, and Ido not know what other important 
branches of a minister's education. And they do not 
hesitate, when a Christian friend comes to visit them, 
to invite him to look in just for once at the theater, so 
that he toe may understand these things. I have hes- 
itated long before making such a statement, lest I 
should seem to injure unnecessarily our theological 
seminaries or candidates for the ministry. I have 
finally made it, because F know it to be true, and be- 
cause I feel that the present state of things demands 
the consideration of the ministry, and especially of the 
young men themselves. It is time the question was 
settled, (if indeed it was not settled long ago,) whether 
a minister has a right to visit, merely for the sake of 
personal improvement, any place against which his 


conscience would compel him to wara the majority of | 


his parishioners * 


I am not one who should assume to teach in such 
matters, but I shall venture to state frankly my feel- | 


ings and convictions. More than once I have paused, 
as I passed down Broadway inthe evening, and rea 
soned with myself as I watched the throng which pass- 


ed in through those glittering portale—the falling and | 


the fallen, the young and fair, so soon to fade, and 
those, alas! already faded, and all these fellow-immor- 
tals—and wondered if I might not safely enter, only 
for once, to look into those young faces as they grew 
transparent under the excitement of the play, that I 
might read some encouragement yet to hope for them, 
or at least some lessons of warning for others ; more 
than all, to study the elements of that wonderful pow- 
er which the theater exercises over the multitude, and 
see if there are not among them all some, by studying 
which the man of God might be the more thoroughly 
furnished for the work of saving souls. But I have 
never gene in, and (unless my views are greatly chang- 
ed) by the grace of God I never will. If I am mis- 
taken I should be glad to know, but as it is I dare not 
do it. Ihave known what it was to taste some sins 
that I might the better understand their nature, and 
have lived to mourn more and more, year by year, the 
dark stain upon my spirit. If now some one who “has 
been there and still would go,” though, alas, he cannot 
quote the rest of the verse, replies to all this, that 
every earnest man who watches for souls instinctively 
searches everywhere for the elements of power over 
mind, and tries every avenue by which he may hope to 
gain a deeper insight into the human soul, and further 
reminds me that it rests with me to prove that itis a 


sin for him to attend the theater,—I answer that there | 
is no proof that the theater does offer any such peculiar | 


advantages, unless it be in the vivid display of excited 
human passions; and the very same reasoning which will 
justify a man in going there to witness that, will serve 


equally to justify him in visiting other places even less | 





reputable. The brothel or the dram-shop would exhib- 
it to him the workings of the human heart, displayed 
with even less reserve, and some thoughtless and 
guilty men have even gone there to find them. As 


| well might the physician inoculate himself with the | 
| small-pox, or the loathsome leprosy, the better to fit | 
| bis hand to hold the fluttering pulse or fan the feverish 
| brow. Alas! there are corners into which even God's 


pure sunshine never looks. But I will briefly give 


three reasons why it does seem to me a sin to enter the | 


theater : 
First, then, if we believe (as what Christian does 


one in which we would not willingly trust a sister or 
a betrothed of our own, if we would even blush to have 
them know that we had been there, then we have no 
right to go, for we should never needlessly expose our- 
selves to influences from which we so carefully shield 
those whom we would keep most pure. Men, to be 
sure, must often go where they would never send their 
wives or their daughters ; and where duty calls them, 
and they have a work to do, they may doubtless go 
with perfect safety. But the assumption that because 
we are men—cultivated and Christian men, if you 
please—we can visit with impunity every place to 
which mere inclination attracts us, is both arrogant 
and false. We are all alike taught to pray, “Lead us 
not into temptation.” 

Secondly, knowing as we do, that the theater is 
great curse to the city, and a cause of destruction to 
very many who attend it, we have no right to contribute 
one cent towards it support, and no fancied advantage 
ean excuse us for £0. 

And thirdly, with the light we have in regayd to the 





What | 


not’) that the ordinary atmosphere of the place is | 
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present character and influence of such places of 
amusement, it is a sin to support them by our exam- 
ple, by attending even for once. The excuse that no 
one knows us, is no excuse at all. It seems to be one 
of the peculiar temptations of city life, that men are 
apt to lose among so many strangers the sense of any 
responsibility for their example. 

Now, if a Christian man were to be transported for 2 
single hour to the most distant pianet, to whose yp. 
known inhabitants he held no nearer relation than that 
of fellow-ereatures in God’s great universe, he would 
have no right to set before them the example of doing 
what he believed to be injurious to them. Surely, then, 
even if it is never known to a single acquaintance, 
and though our children may never ask us if we havo 
attended the theater, we must not throw even the sj- 
lent influence which comes from our presence on the 
side of that which is impure or injurious. J. 


° 


A CORRECTION. 





One of the signers of the letter to Dr. Cheever feels 
that injustice was done him in the report of his rerzarkg 
which was commented upon in The Independent of last 
week. Thiat report was taken from the daily papers, 
and we commented upon what we supposed to be a cor. 
rect statement. His letter enters largely into his view 
of the merits of the case, and if published entire would 
lead to an interminable personal controversy. We can- 
not open our columns for any such purpose; but, as 
our remarks were based upon a report of his speeches 
which the gentleman disowns, we publish so much of 
his letter as relates to the points referred to by this 
journal. Our readers may now understand his position, 
To tae Epiror or Tae InpErenpent: 

Siz,—Although it is a “ sultry June morning,” I do 
not feel inclined to submit quietly to the representations 
which you make of my remarks at the annual meeting 
of the Church of the Puritans, nor to the inference of 
my inconsistency, which you would have your readerg 
to draw therefrom. 

You say that “ one of them (the signers of the letter 
to Dr. Cheever) stated openly in the church meeting 
on Thursday evening, and with vehement reiteration, 
that he approved of Dr. Cheever's views and course on 
the subject of slavery; and, a little after, affirmed 
with equal emphasis, that he had personally no objee- 
tion to Dr. Cheever whatever!” You may well! add, 
as you do, an exclamation point to this statement. 

As to the first horn on which you would impale 
| my inconsistency, I reply that I did not say at the 
meeting, nor have I ever at any time said, that I ap- 
proved of Dr. Cheever’s course on the subject of slave- 
ry. I did say, however, that I sympathized with his 
views generally ; and I affirmed, in language admitting 





| of no equivocation, before a majority of the church 


members, whose names were appended to that letter 


| without any contradictien on their part, and with theig 


approval, that Dr. Cheever's opinions on the slavery 

question were not the ground-work of our action, 

And I here again affirm it. Dr. Cheever said that one 

of the signers had admitted to him that this was the 

cause of his signature.* Be it so. “ One swallow does 
| not make a summer.” Nor does this one sole excep- 
tion change the correctness of my general averment. 
Iam yetto learn that the approval of the views of 
another on any given subject, necessarily implies an 
endorsement of the course which he may take to main- 
tain and propagate his opinions. Ido not swerve in 
the least from the admissions of the letter relative to 
the freedom of the pulpit. But this freedom does not 
mean licentiousness, nor does it justify the abuse of 
| the “legitimate powers” of the pulpit. 
As to your other horn, in no way, form, or manner 
| did I say, intimate, or imply, that I had “ personally 
| no objection to Dr. Cheever whatever,” in his pastoral 
relations. 
| What I did say was well understood by Dr. Cheever 
| himself, and by many members of the church, and it 
| was this: “ That my personal relations with my pastor 
| had always béen of a friendly character; that there 
never had been any personal differences or altercations 
between us; and that I gratefully appreciated his acts 
| of kindness to me,”—all which is true. 

One or tHe Seventeen 


DR. ROSS ON EMANCIPATION. 





[Tue follewing letter from a Presbyterian Doctor of 
the New School body in Tennessee to a Presbyterian 
Doctor of the Old School body in Kentucky, if it were 
of recent date, would be joyfully accepted as a sign 

| that the Southern churches are wakingup. But, alas! 
it was written two-and-twenty years ago ; and there is 
too much reason to fear that both the writer and the re- 
ceiver are now ashamed of the weakness of their young- 
er days :] 
Kinesrort, Tenn., Feb. 6, 1835. 

Rev. anp very Dear Brotugr :—Your letter to The 
Cincinnati Journal brought te determination my views 
on slavery. My mind was just in the state to conclude, 
and act, under the power of congenial sentiments, per- 
suasively urged. Your letter came, and my way was 
open before me. A very intelligent and upright legal 
gentleman—a man who has thought much on the sub- 

| ject of slavery, said to me, after reading your commu- 
nication, “ More than that, under existing circum- 
stances, I think, is fanaticism. Less than that cannot 
be Christianity.” I felt, in my own case, perfectly sat- 
isfied that the last part of this remark was true. You 
| ought then to know what I have done; and I send you 
the measures of emancipation adopted by me last month, 
| in relation to twenty-one slaves. These measures have 
been thrown into the form of a will, to secure their ful- 
fillment in the event of my death. 

In the eye of the law I am still the master of slaves. 
But in the eye of God I believe I am not. For I no 
longer, in conscience and conduct, hold human beings as 

| property. And the authority I may exercise over them, 
Jor a limited time, will, I feel assured, be employed su- 
primely for thetr good. 
| My last Will and Testament, as to these servants, is 
to be fulfilled in conformity with—Measures of Eman- 
cipation determined upon, in reference to my slaves; 
January, 1835. The state of Tennessee forbids the 
manumission of slaves within its limits. But [ cat 
effect a virtual emancipation in this state, by adopting 
the apprentice system. This system is, in my view, 
better for the servant than immediate manumission. 
Its results secure, also, as far as may be possible, the 
| interests of the community into which the liberated 
| slave is to enter. For, during this trial of the servant, 
| he has his master’s protection from imposition and in- 
jury, to both of which he might be exposed were he 
| immediately set free. He has the certainty of emp!oy- 
ment and support—a most important certainty to tl¢ 
poor laborer, and more especially to the free black 
laborer. He is gradually qualified for perfect !e- 
gl emancipation. He has the wages of the free man. 

e may lay up a little capital with which to begin life, 
when he must take care of himself. And, while 
he is thus shielded, secured in employment, acquir- 
ing habits of self-government, and paid for his la- 
bor, the community is preserved as much as possible 
from the sudden introduction of those unprepared for 
freedom, and protected from the entrance of the utter 
ly undeserving. In accomplishing these ends, I \in% 
| 1 comply with the word of God toward the serva™ 
and to society. With this view of the subjer’ - 

have determined on the apprentice system, in th fole 
| lowing form : 

I have twenty-one slaves. Ten of these slaves * 
over and eleven are under twenty-one years 0! 4¢ 
From this time until the lst of January, 1840, which 
will be five years, I shall place those over twenty-0n¢ 
on the trial of their freedom in all respects, except that 
they will be under my authority. As many as msy °° 
employed by meI shall pay full wages, and treat *# 
free domestic servants. Those not retained 10 ay 
service will be permitted to hire themselves to suitable 
| persons, who will give them the remuneration and - 
usage due to the free. After the Ist of January, !*!”, 
should they be unwilling to remove, and the laws “" 
the state of Tennessee, or a special act, will sutler |S 
these servants will be legally manumitted, provides 
that they, by their upright conduct under this <— 
shall have shown themselves qualified for freedom ; 
the event they should be willing to make their — 
in another state permitting their residence, or in *" 
eign country, then such steps will be taken by me" 

emigré 
may be necessary and roper to help them to ae 
to such other state or Ereign country. If, on ay 
supposition, the state of Tennessee will not —_ rs 
emancipation of these servants, and they not ~ a8 
go away, in that case they may continue a °° 
under the apprentice system, so long as may bet 
a, 

stances of my family and estate, or other g¢ 
should render that course inexpedient, and 10 

of their removal. The children, th 
may be born during the five years, as well o¢ ©*' + 
which are now mentioned, will be under the care 





ré 


e. 


their parents, subject to my authority. At ag 


nation of five the parents remov 
children not of age (and none will arrive of age deri 
that period) go with them, and 
the measures of emancipation taken 
unless the parents, with my advice, should 
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the person, or pers» «, which Christi: 
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emancipation, Will rest on the same con 
dictates, 1 hope, have |vad me to enter ¢ 
ures for their good. And that censcienc 
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ened and pious community everywhe 
measures uf emancijation will be faith 
with—an expectation | trust [ shall havi 
evade. 
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be unfulfilled, shou!’ 
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easures in all thei 
y death occur dur 
carried into com 
ay executors. And as they will be a 
charity at least as! ; mine in referen 
ifications for legal fi «'om will be felt | 
called to decide on the duty of conferrir 
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And I hereby appoint—my executors 
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of these measures of emancipation, &c 
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In Kentucky you are in advance of us 
for measures of e: cipation. But if 
joined politically to West Tennessee, we 
nessee would be mov 
on this subject. Our 
once have their d 
measures, were the v1 
with the other part of +! 

To the south of | 
no hope for a differe::t state of things 
Gov. McDuffie’s in iral addr 
ture of South Caro 
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Tn a recent journey 
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Rev. John C. Youner, Danville, Ky 
INCIDENTS OF NEW YORI 

The Orphan. 

Wirnin a few months, a poor Americ 
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TEACHERS FOR THE V 


Tue Nineteenth Class of Teachers 
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children to stay and enjoy the means of improvement 
afforded them until twenty-one years of age. 

Should the parents rot remove, the children not of 
age will be, as befure, subject to the care of their 
srents, subordinate to my contrel. The children 
which shall attain the age of 21, under my authority, 
in the ways which have been mentioned, will be eman- 
cipated at that age, cording to the condition above 
recited in reference t» their parents. Such measures, 
to qualify them for f:. edom, which my circumstances 
and other duties and © igations will allow me to em- 
ploy, shall be used w ) the children 80 long as they 
sain under my authority. } ; 
ee ell by which egal freedom will be forfeited 
I shall consider gross wud hardened crime, or hopeless 
immorality, or worth .cssness. Those who shall exhibit 
euch characters, in ms judgment, ought not to be free. 
But they will not be ¢ varred of legal freedom for my 
benefit. I shall deriv« nothing but sorrow from their 
failure to attain prifect liberty. In such a result, 
which 1 neither lovk (> nor fear, the unworthy will be 
cut off from the rest. and that disposttion be made of 
the person, or pers» 3, which Christianity will ap- 
PrThe security my servants will have that if they act 
uprightly during their probation, I will give them legal 
emancipation, Will rest on the same conscience whose 
dictates, I hope, have d me to enter on these meas- 
ures for their good. And that censerence will be a 
by the expectation I - .!] have created in an enlight- 


ened and pious ¢ iunity everywhere that these 
measures uf emane!:tion will be faithfully complied 
with- an expectation 1 trust I shall have no desire to 
evade. . ‘ 

So much of these measures in all their parts as may 


be unfulfilled, shou!d mvy death occur during their pro- 
gress, | desire may be carried into complete effect by 
ay executors. And as they will be disinterested, a 
charity at least as f s mine in reference to the qual- 
ifications for legal fi« «om will be felt by them when 
called to decide on the daty of conferring the liberty 
of tke laws on those ;-robationers for manumission. — 
And I hereby appoint—my executors to fulfill this 
my last will and testament, in reference to the servayts 
who may be left uncer the unaccomplished intentions 
of these measures of cmancipation, &c. 
Your principles «1d my own are thus in practice. 
I am living under the new order of things. The ser- 
wants are delighted—ctter pleased, they assure me, 
than they would have been with a sudden change to 
uncontrolled freedom I hope I have not erred in my 





duty. Sometimes we are deceived, when we think we 
have the light of the Spirit of God and the approbation 
of conscience. If | om wrong it is under such per- | 
guasion and approval of rind. : | 
In Kentucky you are in advance of us in preparation 
for measures of era: cipation. But if we were not 
joined politically to West Tennessee, we of East Ten- | 


nessee would be moving even before you of Kentucky | 





on this subject Our soundest politicians would at | 
once have their dejiberations drawn to incipient 
measures, were they not restrained by our connection 
with the other part of the state. 

To the south of us, there seems to be no desire and 
no hope for a differeit state of things. You have read 
Gov. McDuffie’s inauural address before the Legisla- 
ture of South Caroli: Slavery, in his opinion, is es- 
sential to the perpetuity of republican institutions. He 
exhorts South Carv:ina, then, to prepare to become like 
Sparta—a nation of w arriors and helots. _And if 
Southern planters iid be made Laced@monian sol- 
diers, if those mast: i suld be made to cast aside their 
silken luxuries, and live in a camp—why, forsooth, they 
might maintain for an indefinite period a republican 
form of government ng themselves, provided cer- 
tain influences within and without should not exist. 
But these influence exist, and be too powerful to 
allow such a governwent to endure. Christianity did 
not speak in what ¢ McDuffie would consider the 
palmy state of Sparta; and surrounding nations did 
not hold up every day, in the view of Spartan masters, 
political and moral motives, at war with the spirit which 
made the helot and the “ ambuscade.” 

In a recent journey through Georgia and South Car- 
olina, | was struck with two facts which at first seemed 
etrong|y at variance—the one was the great inferiority 
of the slaves in that region to the same class in East | 
Tennessee, in elevation of spirit and intelligence ; the | 


other was that the Carolina and Georgia slave seemed, 
nevertheless, more readily affected by the Gospel than 
his brother in bondage here. But on refleetion I thought 
I saw the agreement of these facts. In that land 
where the mind of the African has purposely been kept 
in the greatest ignorance, the slave is truly a slave. 
His master is to him a superior being. Every indul- 
gence is like a boon from heaven. ven the privilege 
to hear the Gospel is received as a stretch of benevo- 





lence. Here, however, where the Bible, aided by many 
circumstances, has leavened the whole lump, and raised 
the mind of the servant to a just knowledge of his sit- 
uation, the tone of teeling toward the Gospel is very 
different. When invited to attend the means of relig- 
ious instruction, the sentiment of the slave, expressed 
in conduct,and sometimes in word, runs thus: Give 
me freedom first, and then tell me of faith in Jesus 
Christ, and of obedience to His will. The inference is 
plain. The Bible teaches the slave his rights. You 


must then give them to him, or he will be prone to treat 
the word of life, in the hands of his masters, with neg- 
Ject and contempt. 

Let our prayer, dear brother, be unceasing, that the 
truth, on this great subject, may be clearly seen and 
faithfully obeyed. 

Resp ctfully and affectionately 
Your brother in the Lord, 
Frep. A. Ross 
Rev. John C. Young, Danville, Ky 
_ ialsinicadeciiaaiaea 


INCIDENTS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 





The Orphan. 
Wirtnin a few months, 





a poor American workman— 
lived in Water street, died, leaving 
two orphan children, a little girl of seven years, and a 
boy of perhaps five 


a stone-cutter—w! 


No one knew the family, and the 


children were left to care for themselves. They 
wandered around, begging cold victuals, and picking 
up, in any way they were able, their poor living. At 


length, the boy was roving or playing about the wharf 
and fell in and was drowned, and the world was rid of 
him. Perhaps no one, except the little lonely sister, 
and one or two of the wharfmen, knew that a poor 
street-boy had gone 
her bread alone ; 


The little girl now had to get 
she went to hotel-kitchens, and for 
the sake of the wee bright face, the cooks threw her 
the bones, which gave her a dinner; the kind servants 
in the basements of rich houses would occasionally 


drop something into her basket, and so from one and 
another strange hand the little orphan was fed. At 
night, she slept in the entries of the tenement houses, 
crouching up in the corners and behind doors. Every 
day her clothes became more filthy and ragged; her 


face was covered with stains, and her hair matted with 
dirt. So she lived for four months, no person in all 
the great city caring for her, or knowing anything 


about her. Day after day she wandered around amid 
this vast multitude alone ;—even now, when only seven 
years old, supporting herself among strangers. Per- 
haps she leoked up at the grand houses, and wondered 
how little girls felt who had a brother and sisters, and 
who had enough to eat and slept in beds. Perhaps, 


Sometimes, over her childish mind in the lonely hours 
there crossed a dim instinct of a great powerful Friend, 
who could take care of her if all others deserted her. 


it would be strange, if we were not so accustomed 
to such instances, to find any little creature, in so large 
a city, so completely alone and unbefriended. It is 
not that the poor ure not kind to such unfortunate 
children,—they often give more, in proportion to their 
means, than the rich; and for this child a hundred 
poer men’s rooms would have opened at once ;—but one 


misfortune of poverty in a city is the isolation it brings. 
No one knows his neighbor. A family lives, perhaps, 
for years without forming a single acquaintance, even 
With the other families in the same house. Ifa man 
dies, he dies alone, and the little ones are left alone. 

; This little girl was discovered one night by the po- 
liceman sleeping in an entry, and was taken to the 
Station House, where Mr. Gerry found her, and 
brought her to the Fourth Ward Industrial School. She 
#vas washed and scrubbed and dressed, and came forth 
& pretty, bright-looking |ittle girl, who interests all who 
talk with her. When asked if she got much money in 
begging, she answered, “Once—a sixpence!” The 
little creature has now gone to a good place in the 
West, where she will at length find a home and friends, 
and where perhaps some day, in happiness and com- 
fort, she will look baek on this dreary time of desertion 
and orphanage. C. L. B. 


TEACHERS FOR THE WEST. 








*.. Nineteenth Class of Teachers of the Board of 
egg Popular Education, will assemble at Hartford, 
nn. on the 7th of August next, and leave for the 
est on the 19th of September. The usual prepara- 
nh. course will be under the superintendence of Miss 
— White. Ladies wishing to join the class will 
ress written applications to Miss White, at North- 


*mpton, Mass, as soon as racticable. They should ; 
hot be delayed beyond the ith of July. The sooner 
Sent, the better. 


ach application sheuld state th d religi 
denomination of th i ith the branches she 
can teach, and her e “pplicant, with the branches she 


experience in teaching ; and be ac- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





cence nnn, SR ASS SSR, 


A thorough acquaintance with the comman branches, 
and some experience in : ; 
There must be 


at the West, before admission to teach, very thorough. 
We want no second-rate teachers. We have work to 
be done that will tax all the powers of the best. A 
large ewe d Oe ati - us for teachers 
require a knowledge higher English branches. 
A thorough poor goren ne Cen them “a a breadth, 
expansion, reng mind very important in 
teaching the common branches. A clone to sing is 
important. Decided piety is indispensable. We want 
an earnest, eelf-denying, working piety. To do good 
should be the ruling motive in entering upon this ser- 
vice. 

Applicants will have seasonable notice of their ac- 
ceptance or non-acceptance. The aceeptance of a 
teacher to join the class must not be regarded as a 
pledge that she will be sent out. Whether to be sent 
or not, will be’ decided after an acquaintance with her 
at Hartford, during the preparatory course. The ac-. 
cepted should be at Hartford promptly on the 7th of 
August. They will find the entire course very impor- 
tant to them; as it is to us, in order to judge of their 
qualifications. We hope that no accepted teacher wil 
withdraw her application. 

On arriving at Hartford, the teachers will take hacks 
(for which 25 cents only can be demanded) to the “ Or- 
phan Asylum.” They will board in common with the 
Superintendent, at an expense to them of $2 25 a 
week. Thecourse is gratuitous. We pay their travel- 
ing expenses to the West—which they may refund, if 
able, to aid in sending out more teachers. 

It must be distinctly understoed that we expect them 
to teach at least two years, excepting in cases of a de- 
cided failure in health. If, for any other cause, they 
leave teaching within that time, they will, of course, 
refund. We desire their continuance, indeed, longer 
than two years ; and always regret their return at the 
expiration ef that time, as it is our aim to secure, as far 
as possible, the permanent influence of well-educated, 
Christian women in the West—an influence, we think, 
among the best that can be exerted there. 

The teachers will be sent to places from which defi- 
nite applications shall have been received, and respect- 
able compensations offered—care being taken to as- 
sign them places to which they shall seem best adapted. 
No teacher will be assigned to a place unfil she shall 
have been consulted in regard to her willingness to oc- 
cupy it. WituaM LADE, 

Cor. Sec. and Gen. Agent of the Board. 

Middlebury, Vt., June 1, 1857. 


| Geligions Intelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 








Rev. William H Beecher.—({ Correspondence of The 
Independent.)—Rev. William H. Beecher, late of North 
Reading, Mass., was installed over the Union Congre- 
gational church, in North Brookfield, on Wednesday, 
June 3d. The Council was organized by the choice 
of Rev. Dr. Vaill, of Palmer, as Moderator, and Rev. 
J. Morse, of Brimfield, Scribe. The examination, 
which was held in the presence of a crowded church, 
being satisfactory, the Council proceeded to the public 
services of the occasion, which were as follows : Read- 
ing of the Scriptures and Introductory Prayer, by Rev. 
Mr. Perkins, of Ware Village ; Sermon, by Rev. Chas. 
Beecher, of Andover; Installing Prayer, by Rev. Dr. 
Snell, senior pastor of the First church ; Charge to the 
Pastor, by Dr. Vaill; Right Hand of Fellowship, by 
Rev. C. Cushing, junior pastor of the First church ; 
Address te the People, by Rev. Mr. Dodd, of Spencer ; 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Bragg, of Brookfield ; 
Benediction, by the Pastor. 


New Hampshire Pastoral Convention — Corre- 
spondence of The Independent.)—The Pastoral Conven- 
tion of Congregational and Presbyterian Ministers of 
New Hampshire, met in Concord, June 3d, and was 
organized by choosing Rev. Jacob Cummings Modera- 
tor. Aconcio was delivered by Rev. J. G. Davis, anda 
sermon by the Rev. Lyman Whiting. The following 
resolution, in relation to ministerial education, was 
adopted : 

“ Resolved, That while we approve of the present 
mode of Theological Education, and would not take 
any measures that might seem to undervalue a full and 
thorough preparation for the Gospel ministry, we still 
think it advisable, in view of the wants of the churches 
and destitute portions of the state, to encourage young 
men of suitable qualifications, whose circumstances 
will not allow them to go through a regular course of 
Academic and Theological education, to prepare for 
the ministry by a shorter course than the usual period 
of study.” 

Considerable attention was given to the increasing 
religious destitutions of New Hampshire, and the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : 

“ Resolved, That in view of the alarming and increas- 
ing destitution among the rural churches of our state, 
some additional force should be put forth to resuscitate 
‘and keep alive these churches 

** Resolved, That a Committee of three be here cho- 
sen to consider the expediency of employing a faithful 
man to visit the dispersed of our Israel, and by tempo- 
rary residence, and by personal visiting from house to 
house, seek to revive these churches. Said Committee 
to report at the next meeting of the N. H. M.S.” 

Gould.—Rev. Samuel M. Gould, late of Biddeford, 
Me., has received a call to the pastorate of the First 
Congregational church in Oswego, N. Y. 

Congregational Churehes in Kansas.—We are 
gratified to learn of the progress of Congregational 
principles and churches in Kansas. We have received 
the “ Minutes of the General Association of Congrega- 
tional ministers and churches in Kansas, at their ses- 
sions in Topeka, April 25th and 27th, 1857, from which 
we learn that there are eight churches ;—at Lawrence, 
Manhattan, Topeka, Ossawattomie, Zeandale, Council 
City, Bloomington, and Kanwakie ; all supplied with 
ministers, with an aggregate membership of 115. There 
are also societies formed, without a church organiza- 
tion yet, at Ogden, Waubonsa, and Quindaro, the first 
two having ministers, the last not yet supplied. In all, 
the Association has thirteen ministers. There is a sig- 
nificance in the fact of the up-springing of these new 
Congregational churches in Kansas. It shows not only 
that there are Christian men in that territory who are 
resisting the every-day encroachments of slavery, but 
that they are laying the sure foundations for conserving 
the freedom of the state by making the churches them- 
selves first free. The following resolutions were adopt- 
ed on the subject of slavery : 

Resolved, That the system of American chattel slave- 
ry is a high crime against God and humanity, and as 
such is prima facie evidence against the Christian char- 
acter of those implicated in it. 

Resolved, That this Association will in no manner 
fellowship any other ecclesiastical body which wilfully 
sustains, directly or indirectly, that system. 

Braintree, Mass.—(Correspondence of The Inde- 
pendent.)—I ought not to have delayed a week to men- 
tion that the Congregational church, in this place, has 
now been dedicated. It is a beautiful edifice, the cost 
of which was almost $23,000. The venerable pastor, 
Rev. Dr. Storrs, has been settled over the society for 
forty-six years. The dedication sermon was preached 
by his son, Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, Jr., D.D., of Brook- 
lyn. 

An Ineldent.—A singular and touching incident oc- 
curred at a recent meeting of the Bible Society, in Man- 
chester, N. H. A poor woman, on her death-bed, had 
given a cage, with two beautiful birds, the only availa- 
ble thing she owned, to the Bible Society. The birds 
had been kept by the clergyman ; and at the Anniversa- 
ry Meeting at Manchester, they were brought forward 
and the interesting circumstances of the gift stated. 
They were then uncovered, and the sudden gush of 
light roused them up, so that the little warblers burst into 
a most rapturous song. The effect upon the audience 
was magical, and under its influence they were sold at 
auction. Over one*hundred dollars, including some 
voluntary additions, were thus secured for the Society 
by this poor dying woman's simple bequest of two birds. 
“ Two sparrows’ were thus sold for more than a “ far- 
thing.” 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


The Old School Assembly’s Correspondence e.— 
The Old School Assembly has discontinued, for the 
present, its correspondence by delegates with the Con- 
gregational bodies of New England. We subjoin the 
minute adopted, as transcribed from the official records : 





ign as to refer 
‘strict A 





companied by testimonials in regard to education, 





“pacity to teach, and moral and religious character. 





with which he has ted his brethren here ; yet 
the Octhmittes have been grieved to find in the sab 
lished minutes of the Consociation, at their last meet- 
ing, & very offensive resolution, as well as proceedings 
of a secular and political bearing which the sense 
of our ecclesiastical Assemblies seeks to avoid.” 


The foregoing was adopted without discussion or 
remark, and unanimously, with the exception of a 
member from Ohio, who gave notice of his protest. 


The Viee.President of the United States.—The 
reports in the Old School papers of the recent General 
Assembly at Lexington, Ky., make a large item of the 
fact that Hon. John C. Breckinridge, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, attended the sessions of that 
body. The Presbyterian says : 

“About a mile distant from Legington is the 
residenee of the Hon. John C. Breckinridge, Vice- 
President of the United States. Mr. Breckinridge 
was a very constant and interested spectator of 
the doings of the Assembly, and extended the 
courtesies of his house to both clergy and laity. 
Though not a member of the Church, he attends upon 
the ministry of Dr. Matthews, to whose flock his esti- 
mable lady belongs. From both sides he has a current 
of strong Presbyterian blood running through his veins. 
The Breckinridge predilections we all know; and from 
his mother he inherits a similar ecclesiastical relation- 
ship, she being a daughter of Samuel Stanhope Smith, 
once the distinguished and accomplished President of 
Princeton College. Notwithstanding the unfavorable 
impression his difficulty with Mr. Cutting was calcu- 
lated to make, he is not regarded as by any means a 
fiery, impetuous, and contentious man, but much the 
reverse. As to personal appearance, he has a manly 
figure, very dark hair, penetrating eye, and features 
not unlike those of the Rev. Dr. William Breckinridge.” 


The Division in the New School Assembly.—It is 
not yet time to receive “ opinions ef the press” from 
the religious newspapers, in reference to the Southern 
secession from the New School Assembly. We cull 
two or three paragraphs from the few journals that have 
yet spoken. The Presbyterian, Old School, says : 

“No one cognizant of the doings of the New School 
General Assemblies, and of the discussions in their 

lower judicatories and newspapers for several years 
past, would have been surprised at any time to have 
heard of an open rupture. Whilst this has not formal- 
ly taken place, it is virtually a fact, inasmuch as meas- 
ures wer@taken during the recent sessions at Cleveland 
for a separate organization. The discussions on the 
slavery question were protracted, exciting, and denun- 
ciatory, and the course pursued by the abolition party 
seemed designed to drive off the Southern section. 
We can scarcely suppose it possible that the conserva- 
tive men of the North can continue their connection 
with those who have caused this division, and with 
whom they have no sympathy. Be this as it may, it 
seems a fixed fact that there is to be a third General 
Assembly.” 

The Evangelist, of New York, says : 

* This united action on the part of the North is un- 
precedented, and grew out of the conviction of even 
the wamest sympathizers with the South, that nothing 
less would meet the exigencies of the case, as it was 
forced upon them by ample and explicit declarations of 
Southern members. 

“ As a separation is threatened, it may interest our 
readers to know that, according to the minutes of the 
Assembly last year, there were in the whole Church 24 
Synods, 108 Presbyteries, 1,574 ministers, 94 licentiates, 
219 candidates for the ministry, 1,677 churches, and 
138,760 church members ; and of these there were in 
the states of Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Mississippi, 6 Synods, 21 Presbyteries, 185 minis- 
ters, 6 licentiates, 26 candidates, 282 churches, and 
16,022 church members. Whether all of these can be 
carried in such a movement remains to be seen. If 
statements made by responsible men are reliable, they 
cannot.” 

We have before us the remarks of another journal, 
whose identity, as it is the rule of our office never to 
mention its name in these columns, must be guessed. 
It is Dr. Ross’s organ, and therefore speaks in the fol- 
lowing strain. We give its own italics and cApiTALs 
of emphasis : 

“1. The Assembly’s ‘ Exposition ’ assumes that the 
Church has an ‘established doctrine’ on the subject. 
It speaks of ‘THE ESTABLISHED DOCTRINE OF THE 
CHURCH IN RELATION TO SLAVERY!’ The reader will 
search in vain for ‘THE ESTABLISHED DocTRIN®’ of 
which the Exposition speaks, in the pocTRINAL sTAN- 
parps of the Church. 

“2. The Assembly’s Exposition makes the assumed 
‘ established doctrine ’ a test of fellowship and of good 
standing in the Church. It is a New Test—a New 
Basis. Heretofore our Church, especially since the 
Exscinding Acts of 1837, has borne her solemn testi- 
monies against all new tests of doctrine. 

«3. The Exposition is a capital abolition measure. It 
is suited to abolish freedom of epinion. 

“4, The Assembly’s act abolishes freedom of speech 
on the most difficult problem of the age. 

“5. The Assembly ‘ earnestly condemns the position 
of the Presbytery of Lexington South.’ Here is a 
condemnation without trial or conviction of any wrong 
or error, based upon an open, candid, and magnanimous 
statement of the Presbytery! According to that same 
famous act of 1818, members of the Church were not 
only permitted to hold their brethren in the Church as 
slaves, but even to SELL THEM, with their consent!! Did 
that Assembly of 1818 intend to license members of 
the Church to commit sin ? 

“The busy actors of the party that advocated the 
measure, have annoyed our Assemblies ever since 1839. 
They have little or no sympathy with genuine Presby- 
terianism. They have been ‘ busy-bodies’ for years, 
creating disturbance in the Church, in the American 

Board, then with the Tract Society, and then in re- 
forming the Home Missionary Society. It is natural 
that they should earnestly desire this action of the 
Assembly to sustain them at home. They have repeat- 
edly declared it their purpose to agitate, and agitate, and 
AGITATE, until slavery is abolished, or the Union dis- 
solved, and our country severed.” 


Gregg.—( Correspondence of The Independent.) —Rev. 
Hiram Gregg, of Youngstown, N. Y., having received 
and accepted a call from the First Presbyterian church 
in Baraboo, Sauk Co., Wisconsin, wishes his letters 
and papers directed to the latter place. 


6 Perilous Times.’’—The Central Presbyterian, the 
Old School organ in the chief slave-selling city of the 
Old Dominion, thinks that the “late anniversaries in 
New York, and especially in Boston, afford indications 
that God has ‘ given over to a reprobate mind’ a portion 
of the Northern community.” Among the reasons 
which it gives for such a conviction, two are the fol- 
lowing : 

“Ts it not remembered that the whole anti-slavery 
phalanx—the Ultra and the Moderate—have condemned 
with one voice the Rev. Dr. Lord for publishing a pam- 
phlet of unanswerable questions in which the Bible 
view of slavery is given;—and have denouneed the Rev. 
Dr. Adams, though himself an anti-slavery man, for 
giving the facts of slavery which he himself witnessed 
in the South?” 


But there seems to be one thought which consoles 
the Richmond organ in this melancholy aspect of af- 
fairs, and that is, that “the Beechers and the Thomp- 
sons and the Cheevers, who have long been sowing the 
wind, are themselves in danger of reaping the whirl- 
wind. For they have raised a spirit which they cannot 
lay. They have set a train in motion which they can- 
not arrest.” 


Dr. Cox on the Home Missionary Committee.— 
We find in the Genesee Evangelist a characteristic note 
frem Dr. S. H. Cox in reference to the recent action of 
the Executive Committee of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society ; the substance of which is that he was 
originally “ related to the Society as no other man was, 
and suffered ab initio for its sake ;”’ that he was one of its 
‘aboriginal members and founders—before its Hatfield, 
or its Smith, or its Roberts, or its Badger and Coe were 
known in the Church ;” that if their “ assumptive and 
revolutionary measures are now tentative, or have a 
trend or a tendency to split this Society, to split our 
Church, and to split our Nation,” he would be one to 
protest ; that he recollected the first split in the Society, 
forty-one years ago next December, and “ was related 
to its schisms not actively at all, but in the passive 
voice, pluperfect tense, first person singular ;” “that 
festina lente—non repentino—cave et fave, are mottoes 
which he would commend to them and to the General 
Assembly.” 





EPISCOPAL. 


Resignation of the Bishop of Texas.—At the re- 
cent Diocesan Convention of Texas, Bishop Freeman 
resigned the position of Provisional Bishop, which he 
held in the Diocese of Texas. He was requested by 
the Convention to withdraw his resignation, but did 
not consent. On handing in the clergy-list it appeared 
that he had struck off his own name. The Rev. Alex- 
ander H. Vinton, D.D., Rector of St. Paul’s church, 
Boston, has been unanimously elected the new Bish- 
op. Some of the Texas papers think it dubious policy 
to import a Bishop from the “ hot-bed of Abolitionism ;” 
but the Church Journal pays him an ambiguous com- 
pliment, saying :—“ Should he accept, we doubt not 














that this objection would vanish at once.” 





The Bishop of Uiinols.—We learn that the Bis‘~p 
of Illinois is to make Chicago hi’ place of residence. 

Death of Bishop Weeks.—We learn of the death 
of Bishop Weeks, of Sierra Leone. He died of fever 
on the festival of the Ammunciation. He had just re- 
turned from a visit to the Abbeokuta Missions, and his 
subsequent landing at Accrspong, and exposure there, 
are supposed to have acted fatally on his feeble frame. 
He had been Bishop only eighteen months. 


A Liberal Offer —A layman of Connecticut propo- 
ses to be one of fifty persons to unite in purchasing 
4,000 acres of land at the West, at a price not exceed- 
ing $1 50 anacre, for the purpose of furnishing sites for 
churches, parsonages, parish schools, and glebes for 
eighty parishes that now are, or may be hereafter, es- 
tablished.in Minnesota and Kansas. 


Philadelphia. —The corner-stone of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Rittenhouse square, was laid on Mon- 
day, May 25, by the Bishop, in the presence of more than 
thirty of the clergy,and a large congregation of the people. 
This is a new parish, starting full-grown in one of the 
most wealthy quarters of Philadelphia. It is at present 
under the management of an executive board, of which 
Mr. William Welsh is President. The edifice will be 
a large and substantial structure of free brown-stone, 
with a front of eighty-eight feet, including the tower, 
and a depth of one hundred and sixty-four feet, includ- 
ing the school building. 


An Interchange ef Epithets.—Two of our Epis- 
eopal exchanges are passing compliments upon each 
other. The Philadelphia Banner of the Cross calls 
The Churchman the Ecclesiastical Police Gazette, and 
the latter retorts by calling the Banner the “ Banner of 
Abuse.” The Churchman (edited by a layman) has 
always been severe against “ clergymen who edit news- 
papers ;” and therefore, by way of giving a clincher, 
says that “ The Banner is edited by a clergyman, who 
not only preaches the Gospel and edits a newspaper, but 
keeps a book-store besides.”” Such controversies are 
worthy only of the lowest class of the secular press. 





BAPTIST. 





A Newspaper Motto.—A new Baptist paper, The 
Witness, comes to us from Indianapolis, Ind., with the 
following text displayed as its motto—‘ Saying none 
other things than those which the Prophets and Moses 
did say.” It is a neat sheet, and gives good promise ; 
but we see that it has already departed s» far from its 
*“ text” as to publish “general news,” “advertisements,” 
and various newspaper matters, which do not properly 
come under the head of those “‘things which Moses 
and tke Prophets did say.” A more appropriate but 
less excusable motto appeared in the first number of 
a newspaper printed on the Isthmus of Panama: 

“ Lo,on a nairew neck of land, 
’Twixt two unbounded seas I stand.” 

A Foolish Story.—Several of the Methodist papers 
—those particularly which have had recent contrever- 
sies with their Baptist brethren—have been passing 
around a story that an old lady who had been rendered 
decrepid by rheumatism for many years, and was re- 
cently converted in a Baptist church, experienced a 
perfect cure in her baptism. The statement was first 
made public in Baltimore, in the secular papers, under 
the title, “ A Baptist Miracle.” The Rev. John W. M. 
Williams, of Baltimore, who baptized the lady in ques- 
tion, has published the following counter statement : 

“ The only thing true in the article is, that the lady 
referred to was an invalid, had been an Episcopalian for 
twenty years, and was immersed on the Sabbath even- 
ing referred to. She was an invalid when baptized, 
and ts an invalid still. She was just as helpless after 
her baptism as before ; consequently no allusion could 
have been been made to her being * miraculously cured 
of her affliction.’ 

“There is not a shadow of truth in the statement, 
that ‘the pastor of the church attributed it wholly to 
the agency of the Divine Spirit.’ How such a state- 
ment could have been manufactured, it is not for me to 
say. But this much I do know, (as the editor of the 
Patriot—the first paper that published it—told me,) the 
reporter who wrote it was not present on the occasion.” 

From the last sentence in the above paragraph, it 
appears that there are reporters in other cities besides 
New York, who report without finding it necessary to 
be “‘ present on the occasion.” 


American Baptist Publication Society.—We 
learn that Rev. B. Griffith, the efficient and much es- 
teemed pastor of the Fourth Baptist church, this city, 
for the last six years, has tendered his resignation with 
reference to engaging in the office of Corresponding 
Secretary of the American Baptist Publication Society, 
to which he was elected at the late annual meeting in 
Boston.—Christian Chronicle. 


REFORMED DUTCH, 





The Reformed Dutch Church withdrawing 
from the American Board —The recent meeting of 
the General Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church, at 
Ithaca, New York, adjourned on Wednesday last. Its 
most important action was in reference to its connec- 
tion with the American Board of Foreign Missions. It 
resolved, by a vote nearly unanimous, to terminate this 
relation. We believe that only two votes were given 
against this measure of separation. The action— 
which was taken with no apparent unfriendliness to the 
American Board—was based on an elaborate report, 
which set forth the present prosperous condition of 
the Reformed Dutch Church as sufficient to warrant 
the enterprise, which is thus undertaken, of conduct- 
ing its missionary operations through its own denomi- 
national agencies, and not as heretofore through the 
channel of co-operation with the American Board. 
The Reformed Dutch Church has already a regularly 
organized Board of Foreign Missions of its own, 
through the agency of which it will heneeforth conduct 
its missionary operations. The present missions are at 
Arcot, India, and at Amoy, China. Rev. W. W. 
Scudder, a son of the late Dr. Scudder, and a mission- 
ary from the latter station, was present at the Synod. 
The Reformed Dutch body comprises 386 churches, 
and their annual contributions for foreign missions are 
about $12,000. 


METHODIST. 





Soule.—We hear of the death of the wife of Bishop 
Joshua Soule. She died at the residence of her hus- 
band, seven miles from Nashville, Tenn., May 27th. 
One week before her death she had completed her 75th 
year. In accordance with the wish of the deceased no 
funeral sermon was preached. 


Charles Wesley’s Last Hymn.—The Hymn No. 
671 in the Methodist Hymn Book, was the last lyrical 
composition of Charles Wesley. It was taken down 
by his wife, at his dictation, a short time before he died. 
Its allusion to “ age and feebleness” was in view of his 
own prostrate condition : 


“In age and feebleness extreme, 
Who shall a helpless worm redeem ? 
Jesus ! my only hope thou art, 
Strength of my failing fiesh and heart ; 
O! might I catch one smile from thee, 
And drop into Eternity '” 


Milburn.—Rev. William Henry Milburn, the “ Blind 
Preacher,” has gone to England on a lecturing tour. 











ers: Yiterarp Pecord. 


RECENT 





FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL 
PERIODICALS. 





Henostenserc’s Evangelical Church Gazette for 
March, Evan. Kirchen- Zeitung, opens with the second 
article of a series designed to make its readers ac- 
quainted with the most recent philosophical works and 
investigations in respect to the nature and destiny of 
the soul. The article is calmly and fairly written. The 
notices are very brief. First of all, Volkmann’s Grundniss 
der Psychologie is recommended as being an excellent 
guide through the confusion of conflicting opinions. He 
separates these opinions into four leading groups, to 
which the appellations Dualism, Materialism, Spiitu- 
alism, and Monism are respectively applied. Dualism 
views the soul and body as entirely distinct, the phe- 
nomena of each being unrelated, and having no common 
principle or ground. Materialism explains the phenom- 
ena of the soul by the laws of matter. Spiritualism re- 
solves the phenomena of matter into the creations and 
products of the spirit. Monism attempts to derive both 
from some common ground or principle, which itself is 
neither the one nor the other. Of the recent works, 
Jeaving out of view those which are grossly material 














and atheistic, Czolbe (Neue Darstellung des Sensual- 
ismus, and Entstehung des Sclbst-bewusstscins) is a 
philosophical materialist, though of a high order. 
Schaller (Ueber Leib wnd Seele) and Fabri (Briefe 
gegen den Materialismus) are both opponents of Mate- 
rialisms, but their own stand-point is not definitely taken. 
Frohschammer and Delitzsch (System der biblischen Psy- 
chologic) undertake to exhibit psychology as taught in 
the Seriptures, and of course from the stand-point of 
Dualism.  Delétzsch is characterized as very able, 
though, in the judgment of the critic, he finds in the Bi- 
ble a far more definite and detailed science of the soul 
than the truth will warrant. Waits, (Lehrbuch der Psy- 
chologie als Natur-philosophie,) as # follower of Herbart, 
takes ground midway between Materialism and Ideal- 
ism, though he holde that all knowledge begins with the 
empiricism of natural, i. e. physical philosophy. Lotze 

(Medicinische Physiologie der Secle) takes a somewhat 

similar ground. Lotze’s work is justly characterized as 

the most original, the most affluent, and acute of all re- 

cent works in this department. Fichte, J. H., ( Anthro- 
pologie, 4c.,) gives a view which is characterized by the 

critic as monistic-dualistic. Jessen (Versuch, 4c. &.) 

is the physician of an insane hospital, and treats the 
mind altogether in the spirit and with the aims of a phy- 

siologist. 

The next article is On Heliand, or the Life and 
Teachings of Christ—a religious peem, translated from 
the old Saxon by K. Semrock. This critical notice is 
by Henry Leo. A long second article follows upon 
the Evangelical Alliance, the expected visit of which 
in Berlin seems to be greatly dreaded by Hengstenberg. 
The article is very readable, and gives a long and in the 
main a correct account of the State Church parties in 
Great Britain, of the circumstances in which the Evan- 
gelical Alliance originated, and the objects which it 
was designed to promote. It shows very conclusively 
that it is poorly enough adapted to such a state of 
things as exists in Germany, and that it will only add 
new confusion to the confusion which already exists. 
Then follows a long article on that most fruitful of themes 
for German theological and religious writers, The Es- 
sence of the Reformation, which is of course a vindiea- 
tion of extreme Lutheranism. An essay on Christian 
Art, in its adaptation to the wants and culture of the 
people, takes up the desirableness of cultivating a bet- 
ter taste in art, and also of promoting religious feeling 
by means of cheap engravings that should possess high 
artistic merit, &c. &e. The essay is decidedly German 
in the treatment of the subject, but opens a vein which 
might be profitably wrought in this country by our own 
thinkers and artists. Besides the longer articles which 
we have noticed, there is the usual number and variety 
of local notices and items of information. 

Schneider’s Deutsche Zeitschrift, for March, is princi- 
pally made up of a long critical review of Schelling’s 
posthumous works, and their value and significance for 
theology. It is written by Adolphus Planck, a devoted 
admirer and follower of Schelling, and is of course 
written in an earnest and glowing strain of eulogy. Itis 
devoted to a somewhat minute analysis ef his lectures 
on the Philosophy of Mythology, in which are con- 
tained the elements of his metaphysical system, as he 
matured it in the evening of his days, and, of neces- 
ity, his views of the Christian system and of Christian 
theology. Mythology is, according to Schelling, not 
an invention of priests or poets, but the embodiment 
and expression of the necessary conceptions of the 
Divine Being, and of man’s relation to Him, through 
which the human mind must necessarily pass in that 
period of its activity which precedes the age of reflec- 
tion and of history. ‘It is the organic product of the 
phantasy of the oldest nations." It is necessary to un- 
derstand the Old Testament that the philosophy of 
mythology should be mastered and understood, as the 
Old Testament is, in part, mythological in its revela- 
tions, though historically true. Fully to understand 
the nature of the Christian revelation, it is also neces- 
sary to know in what sense, and how far, God can be 
known by man, and this involves a correct system of 
metaphysics. Such a system Schelling claims to have 
reached, as the result of his life-long labors; a system 
which is net only consistent with but requires the 
revelation of God in the creation and in the incarnation. 
These great facts are not incidents which might or 
might not have occurred, but the necessary events to 
satisfy the religious wants of man. We shall not 
attempt to give the critic’s account of the new Schel- 
ling philosophy, as it would require an article as long 
at least as his own. It is written in a fine spirit, and, 
for the subject matter, in a clear and animated style. 
Dr. Wicse concludes in this number his pedagogical 
article on the Training of the Will, and Dr. L. Bach- 
mann furnishes an introductory lecture to a course of 
lectures on the Epistle to the Romans. It is obviously 
an habilitatious lecture by a Privat-Docent in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and is written in a fine spirit, giving 
a comprehensive view of the Epistle in its relations 
to Biblical and historical theology. 





Telegraph Markets for the Corn Exehange.— 
The subjoined document has been signed by about 
eighty individuals and firms : 

“ The undersigned, subscribers to the Corn Exchange, 
would respectfully suggest to the Board of Trustees 


the propriety and utility of posting on the bulletin | 


daily telegraphic reports of breadstuffs and provisions 
in Oswego, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, and other points; believing that ar- 
rangements could be made with the Associated Press, 
so as to render the expense inconsiderable, and that 
such a system would elevate the character of the Corn 
Exchange, conduce to the welfare of the business com- 
munity, and greatly enlarge the list of subscribers to 
the Exchange.” 


From California.—The United States mail steam- 
ship George Law, with the California mail of May 20, 
and $1,920,376 in treasure, arrived at New York on 
Friday afternoon. The intelligence frem California 
presents no feature of special importance. There had 
been frequent showers of rain, which would greatly 
benefit the growing crops. Though the general yield 
will be far below the average, the crops are not ruined, 
as was at first feared they would be by the drought. 
Various meetings had been held throughout the state 
in favor of different routes for a wagen-road across the 
Sierra Nevada. Another indictment has been found 
against Dr. Bates, the defaulting State Treasurer. It 
is alleged that he has embezzled $41,000 of the state 
moneys, which is over and above the missing $124,000. 


From Oregon.—We learn that the Igdians are 
again menacing hostilities. It is the general opinion 
in well-informed quarters that the Indian war will be 
re-commenced as soon as the proper season opens. 


Sandwich Islands.—There is scarcely an item of 
news by this arrival from the Sandwich Islands. Sev- 
eral British ships-of-war had stopped at Honolulu to 
coal on their way to China. Another guano expedi- 
tion had started for Bird Island, one of the Hawaiian 
group. 

The Quickest Railroad Train in America —The 
Michigan Central Railroad Company are now running 
a lightning train from Chicago to this city daily, upon 
their single track, which for speed and regularity is 
unequaled on any road in America. his train 
leaves Chicago at 6 a.m., makes ten stops, and reaches 
this city at $ o’clock p.m., making nine hours from 
Chicago here, including stops, a distance of 282 miles. 
The first day on which this train came through, the 25th 
May, it arrived at the Detroit depot on time to the very 
minute, and since then has been promptly up to time 
each day. This is quicker time, by some two or three 
miles an hour, than is made upon either the New York 
Central or the Hudson River roads, both of which have 
a double track. — Detroit Advertiser. 


A Hint to Ladies in Crinoline.—On one of the 
stages of the Eighth-street or Tompkins-square line, 
New York city, is conspicuously displayed the fol- 
lowing notice: ‘For ladies wearing hoops, fare 12} 
cents.” 


Gen. Seott—A dispatch from Boston says that 
much regret is felt in consequence of an annownce- 
ment, said to be reliable, that Gen. Scott will not be 
able to attend the Bunker Hill celebration. 


New Liquer Law of Rhode Island.—Two convic- 
tions have been obtained to-day under the new law, 
which declares grog-shops nuisances. The cases were 
carried up to the Supreme Court on a bill of excep- 
tions. 


out regard to politics, has been presented to Eli Perry 
and Dr. enbush, a them both to resign 
their claims to the Ma: : 


—We have received — ag yond 
since the departu Gen. Walker 
Pick and wounded fili- 


San Carlos in the steamer of the samename. They 
at in : 
were all on their way home, andare described as being 








nema 

in a most pitiable condition. The men left in Rivas 
have iy gone to Costa Rica, where there are 
some hundred deserters from Walker's 

army. Nicaragna was tranquil, and an election was 
to be held on the 15th of June. The republic would 


be occupied by the fowr Central American states until 
its Government was firmly established. 


New Hampshire Seuator.— Danie! Clark, of Man- 
chester, Republican, was on Friday elected United 
States Senator by the New Hampshire Legislature, over 
John 8. Wells, Democrat, by 190 votes against 125. 


Tariff on Foreign —On the first of July 
the new tariff takes effect, under which foreign liquors 
are subject to only thirty per cent. instead of one hun- 
dred per cent. ad valorem duty as heretofore. This will 
account, in part, no doubt, for the three —~ of 
schn which have lately arrived in New York from 
Rotte » and gone into bond for a single dealer in 
this line. 

The Morris Canal —The break in the Morris Canal 
near Waterloo, the Patterson Guardian (N. J.) says was 
closed up, and boats passed up on Saturday last, as an- 
nounced. The affair was quite serious, some 300 acres 
of land having been overflowed. The company had a 
force of 500 men working fourteen hours a day for over 
a week, to repair damages. There were seven breaks 
in all, tearing away 300 feet of the bank, and depositing 
two boats on the meadow. 


A Republican Paper in Washington.—A Repub- 
lican is about to be started at Washington, to 
be called The Republic. It is to be publish semi- 
weekly and weekly, under the editorial direction of 
George M. Weston, of Maine, assisted by Daniel K. 
Goodloe, of North Carolina.—Boston Traveller. 


A Large Depot.—The freight depot of the New 
York Central Railroad, at Buffalo, is soon to be length- 
ened 300 feet. When completed, it will have a front of 
1,300 feet, and will be, it is said, the largest railroad 
depot in the world. 


Canada.—The foreign immigration to Canada, this 
year, exceeds that of any year since 1847. The total 
number arrived up to June 9th, is 11,264. 


Washington.—On Friday last a public meeting of 
citizens of Washington passed resolutions commend- 
ing the President, the Mayor, and the military for their 
conduct on the occasion of the disgraceful riot at the 
Capitol at the late election. - 


The “ Niagara.’*—The London Times prono. 
the Niagara one of the most beautiful, as she is ¢ 
the largest, men-of-war in the world. The L 
Mechanics’ Magazine gives along and particul: 
scription of the Niagara, and pronounces her, “ wi 
exception, the ugliest ship of war it has ever seefi.” 

We learn that the Niagara has been found not to 
well adapted to the purpose for which she was sent to 
England, in consequence of a lack of space in which 
the telegraphic wires can be coiled away, and that a ship 
from the British Navy has been selected to take her 
place. The Niagara, however, will accompany the ex- 
pedition, it is reported, and will be on hand to render 
any assistance that may be required. 











Mrs. Burdell before the Surrogate.—On Friday, 
in the Burdell Estate case before the Surrogate, the 
evidence was closed for the contestants. Dr. Maine 
testified as to Rev. Mr. Marvine’s declaration that he 
could not recognize Dr. Burdell as the man he married. 
Mrs. Williams and other witnesses were examined to 
prove that the Doctor was in Brooklyn on the evening 
of the alleged marriage—Oct. 28. Some letters writ- 
ten by the Doctor to Demis Hubbard in October and 
November last were introduced, in which he speaks of 
Mrs. Cunningham as a “she-devil” and “old hag’— 
with like expressions, not common to a happy bride- 
groom in his honeymoon. Evidence for the claimant 
commenced by the examination of Rev. Dr. Snodgrass, 
who proved that Mrs. Cunningham had called upon 
him to perform the marriage with Dr. Burdell. 


€ost of Legislation.—The Travel and Pay Roll of 
the last Massachusetts House of Representatives shows 
the following details: 


Number of miles traveled by members - «ee 16,824 
Amount of payment for trave). $3,364 80 
Number of days attendance of members .-« -40,782 
Amount of payment for attendance : $152,346 
Total for travel and attendance.... « «e+ +++@155,710 80 


U. 8. Coast Survey.—The U. S. Coast Survey 
schooner Bowdich, Capt. Mitchell, has sailed for Nan- 
tucket and Vineyard Sounds, under charge of Prof. 
Henry Mitchell, for the purpose of carrying out his tidal 
and current ebservations on that part of the coast, es- 
tablishing tide-gauges, &c. This department of the 
Coast Survey Service in our waters has, for a long time, 
been under the supervision of Prof. Mitchell, who has 
established greatly-improved tide-gauges of his own 
construction at various important pots. r the 
completion of his trip eastward, he returns to carry on 
his operations about Sandy Hook and the Lower Bay. 








R. STAFFORD’S OLIVE TAR AND BLOOD 
. PURIFYING POWDERS. 

Read the following letters from Generals Cazneau and Green, 
of Texas 
St. Nrono.as Horg., New York, 

April 20th, 1857. 
J.R. Srarrorp, Esq., 
16 State street, New York 

Dear Siz :—I have made liberal use of your Olive Tar among 
my friends, and invariably found it a prompt and unequaled 
remedy for Nevratorc and Ragumaric affections. 

I have also seen it effect such magical alleviations, and often 
permanent cures in cases of Astama, Broncurtis, Sore Turoart, 
and Pi.zs, that I think all who have thoroughly tested it will 
agree with me that it should be kept on hand as a Famity Ng- 
CESSITY. 

I place at your disposal the name of a distinguished friend, 
the Minister Plenipotentiary from a neighboring Republic, who 
was suffering from an obstinate Errsipgias (brought on bya 
sudden and severe change of climate) which resisted the skill of 
the best medical advisers. As everything else had failed, he ap- 
plied, at my request, your Orive Tar, using with it your Pow- 
DERS FOR PURIFYING THE BLooD, and in a few days was perfectly 
cured. With a sincere wish that others may obtain and benefit 
by these invaluable remedies. 

I am, sir, very truly yours, 
Witiiam L. Camyrag. 


Sr. Nicwo_as Hore, New York, 
June 1, 1857. 

Dear Srn:—Your Olive Tar is an invaluable remedy for 

Rheumatism and Gout. as I have tested in my own case, and also 

in the case of my daughter, who had so severe an attack of In- 

flammatory Rheumatism as not to be able to turn herself in bed. 
One night’s thorough application cured her. 

Very truly yours, 
To J R. Srarrorp, Esq.. Taos. J. Gazzy. 
16 State street, New York. 446 


PIANO FORTES AT BARGAINS. 


ALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S, HAINES BROS., 

and other Boston and New York Pianos, constituting the 
largest and best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, 
can always be seen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, 
from $20 to $175. MELODEONS, cheap. Naw Pianos To Lar, 
AND SENT APPLIED ON PURCHASE 

T. S. BERRY, Marble Building, 

458 Broadway, corner Grand street. 


TO PATRONS OF THE AFRICAN MISSION. _ 


 - i 
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STAFFORD, 637 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISHES THIS DAY, 


I. 
The Martyr of the Pongas ; 
A Memoir of the Rev. H. J. LEACOCK, Pioneer Missionary to 
frica 
By the Rev. Dr. CASWALL 
12mo, with Portrait, $1. 
“A purer mind and a truer heart than his has seldom entered 
into the rest of the people of God.”—Rev. Dr. Coit. 
“Dr. Caswall has done his work very unostentatiously, but very 
well.”— Church Journal. 
“He has presented the publie with a volume of deep and en- 
dearing interest.”—London Lit. Churchman. 


Il. 


The State of the Departed, 
By BISHOP HOBART. 
12mo, muslin, 38 cents. 
“ As good a treatise upon the subject as will probably ever be 
met.”—Banner of the Cross. 
‘Presenting the whole argument with an effect, and Ina com 
pass, not elsewhere, we believe, to be found in the language.” — 
Southern Churchman. 446-447 


%) ORTH GRANVILLE LADIES’ SEMINARY.— 

Please send for a copy of ovr Second Annual Catalogue 

just published, to HIRAM ORCUTT, Principal, North ——s 
Y 446-447 





June 8, 1857. 


AND®&’ SARSAPARILLA.-THE ORIGINAL AND 
genuine article! For purifying the blood. An unfailing rem- 
edy for scrofula, cutaneous and biliary disorders. The experience 
of sixteen years has fully established the high reputation of this 
invaluable medicine. Its curative powers have been thoroughly 
tested in long standing and obstinate cases, with such invariable 
success as to call forth the most flattering commendations from 
eminent physicians throughout the country. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Ful- 
ton street New York. 
Sold also by Druggists generally. 
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LEAF AND FLOWER PICTURES, 
AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

lyol. Small 4to, with Six Beautiful Colored Illustrations. $1 25. 
“Tt is a beautiful volume, and contains full instructions as to 
the time and manner of gathering, pressing, and es | 

leaves, grasses, flowers, mosses, and also as to the ornamen 
usesto which these may be put. This will be a capital com- 
panion for visitors to the country at this season, opening te 
them a source of recreation at once essential, instructive, and 

tiful.”— I endent. 
eS a Just published by 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 

683 Broadway, New York. 
On th int of the price, a copy will be sent by mail 
ee te wener may te sent at the Publisher's risk, and 

the fractions of the dollar in postage stamps. 446-448 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK, 
ULPIT ELOQUENCE OF THE NINETEENTH 
P CENTURY, 








Being supplementary to Master-pieces of Pulpit Eloquence, 
(Deceased Divines,) and containing discourses of 

EMINENT LIVING MINISTERS _ 
in Burope and America, with Sxercuss, BioGR@PHICAL A! 
Decouaresva, by Hewar C. Vise, and an Introduction dy Prof. 


1 vol., 8yo, itlustrated with Six Beet Portraits. 
M. W. DODD, 
Hotel, New York. 
506 Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas . 
For sale algo, a NEW STOCK of Theological, Miscellaneous, 
and Juvenile lowest prices. A libe 
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THE MORAL PLAGUE OF NEW YORK. 


Wueranr this city is in immediate peril of 
cholera and yellow fever or no, certain it is, 
that with respect to morality and faith, New 
York has become the cess-pool of the whole 

. country and of the civilized world. Men and 
women who become too gross in their lives, or 
© loose in their sentiments, to be tolerated by 
he public opinion of smaller communities, come 
™ hither to practice their vile arts, and propagate 
their viler doctrines. California spews out its 
‘scum upon New York, and we drink it in. 
Men who ran away from a halter in San Fran- 
cisco, smoke their cigars and ogle the wives 
and daughters of our citizens upon the steps of 
Broadway hotels. Nothing more gross has 
been exhumed at Pompeii than flaunts itself 
upon our thoroughfares with the bray of trump- 
ets. 

The population of New York is perhaps the 
most heterogeneous that is gathered in any city 
on the face of the earth. It is not, to any ex- 
tent, a population having local ties, neighborly 
feelings, or a community of interest in ances- 
tral and historical associations. Its American 
constituency is as broad as the continent. The 
men of every state are here in quest of gain. 
The needy crowd hither in hope of a readier 
livelihood than the country affords ; the adven- 
turous with the idea that in the city bold strokes 
make great fortunes, and that here are frequent 
opportunities for successful adventure. Hence 
the mercenary spirit is here intensified ; by ne- 
cessity on the one hand, by reckless ambition 
on the other. Money-getting—everywhere the 
dominant passion of the American mind—is here 
stimulated to the highest pitch. It enters into 
every place of business ; it determines the ar- 
rangements of social life; it affects even the 
enterprises of religion and benevolence. It is 
seen in the hurried step, the anxious face, the 
duick, keen eye; in the excited crowds at the 
exchange, or atthe news-bulletins when a steam- 
er has been telegraphed, or when some issue 
affecting stocks and securities is hourly expect- 
ed ; in the driving, restless throng on the great 
thoroughfares and along the docks; in the ambi- 
tious display of ware-houses and goods ; in the 
flaming advertisements of the newspaper, where 
rival houses or interests crowd each other in 
competition for the public eye. 

This passion is stimulated by every instance of 
success ; by every new display of prosperity ; by 
every costly mansion reared as a monument to 
vanity or fortune ; by every stately equipage 
heralding its owner’s income. To this passion 
all inventions and improvements are made trib- 
utary ; for it the locomotive and the ocean 
steamer must quicken their speed, and the tele- 
graph must expedite its own despatches; for it 
domestic comfort and convenience must be sac- 
rificed ; dwellings, schools, churches, must 
recede before its rising tide; legislation must 
bend to it; the Sabbath must be violated for its 
accommodation ; and the dearest rights of hu- 
manity must yield to the money interest, that 
rules in the city, and seeks to rule in tho 
churches. 

But besides this general depraving influence 
of the money-getting spirit in New York, there 
are vicious influences powerfully at work in 
the multitude that are here congregated. Here 
fashion and luxury squander what commerce 
gathers ; here vice adorns herself with blazon- 
ed front, or walks secure among the crowd. 
There are vices which can be supported only 
by numbers, which cannot Jive in rural districts, 
but only where the passions of the multitude 
can be stimulated, and the resources of the 
multitude can be drawn upon. The theater, 
the gaming-table, the drinking-saloon, the pal- 
ace of sensual pleasure, can be supported only 
in the great city. But not only does vice re- 
sort to the city for countenance and support ; 
it is generated in new forms, and stimulated to 
more free and gross developments by the very 
constitution of the city. Here passions which, 
alone, might have slumbered, or in the quiet 
village would have been tamed by public sen- 
timent, are fired by contact with like pas- 
sions, where all restraints are feeble: the pas- 
sions of the multitude thrown into a vast caul- 
dron, seethe and bubble, while fiends of hell 
stir the ingredients and fan the flame. 

Here irreligion almost of necessity abounds. 
In country villages there is often one control- 
ling religious influence, hereditary and establish- 
ed ; perhaps a single church embraces the ma- 
jor part of the population, and religious princi- 
ple influences all public and social affairs. 
But here men of all religions, and men of no 
religion, are thrown promiscuously together ; 
the religion of pride, and form, and ceremony, 
the religion of taste and sentiment, the reli- 
gion of superstition, and the religion of 
abstract speculation and romance, and the 
countless forms of the negation of all religion. 
Thus heterogeneous in character and faith is 
even the native American population of New 
York. But this is not all. 

Along with multitudes of sober and indus- 
trious emigrants who land at this’ port, and 
hence work their way into the interior, come 
loads of impoverished, ignorant, degraded men 
from the old world ; some the acquiescent vic- 
tims of superstition, some the turbulent outcasts 
of society, some political refugees who have 
so felt the iron of tyranny and priesteraft in 
their souls, that they look upon all govern- 


ment as tyranay, and all religion as imposture ; . 
and these cargoes of foreign and most uncon-— 
genial elements are emptied by wholesale into 
the bosoin of our society. No shifting of the 
Quarantine can ward off the contagion they 
bring. Land them where you will, at the old | 
ground, at Seguine’s Point, er at Sandy Hook; 
let the ocean breezes blow upon them; let the | 
health officers fumigate them with disinfecting 
vapors; it is all the same. They will bring | 
their moral contagion into the city, and that | 
contagion will insinuate itself through the 
body politic, till the whole city becomes a Na- 
tional Hotel, where the meat and the drink are 
poison, and the air is poison, so that whoever 
lodges in it—the rich, the gay, the beautiful, 
the great men of state, the common traveler, 
the evil and the good—all carry away some- 
thing of its infection; and all over the land 
men sicken and die of the miasma here im- 
bibed. 

And yet we say to the heterogeneous masses 
that make up our city population; the staid cal- 
culating citizens with whom gain is godliness ; 
the unscrupulous adventurers, in haste to be 
rich; the enterprising young men, eager to 
shine; the poverty-stricken multitudes, envious, 





carping, vicious; the hordes of immigrants 
who cast off fear and restrain prayer ;—we say 
to all these, do as you list—have your own 
way; no force shall restrain you; use your 
liberty ; choose your rulers; choose your 
judges; make and unmake your laws. That is 
the experiment in government upon which New 
York has ventured. These are the elements 
of moment and of danger in our social state. 
These are the elements that are now breaking 
forth in riot and threatening civil war. 

And what are the means at command 
for controlling these elements, and directing 
them into a right channel, and to right results? 
We have repudiated physical force as the 
governing power, and leaving out of view re- 
ligious influences, there are left but these two 
motives of government, viz. the legal charter 
or compact under which by usage and com- 
mon consent we live, and that principle of self- 
interest which makes men careful of the rights 
of others in order the better to protect and en- 
joy their own. 

But what a poverty of motive is this for the 
government of such heterogeneous and tumult- 
uous masses! The charter by usage, by au- 
thority, and by general consent established ! 
The shield of law held over us to protect our 
rights and liberties! That very shield that 
should guard us from the common enemies of 
society, is now used by contesting officers in 
their legal fencing matches, while courts and 
people look on to see which shall win. Anar- 
chy, that state of society in which there is ab- 
solutely no government, has already come upon 
as. The daily collision of authorities since 
last Sabbath, the violent resistance of the May- 
or to the processes of law, exciting. popular 
passions, and arraying mob against mob, may 
soon render that anarchy as terrible as it 
is real. But for the firmness of the mili- 
itary on Tuesday afternoon, the whole city 
might have been inflamed with riot. But what 
if force, being voluatary, should choose sides 
—should even divide and take opposite sides ? 
The problem of self-government in a divided 
community under conflicting authorities, is not 
yet wrought out. 

Meantime that public officer whose duty it is 
to bring criminals to justice, warns the inhab- 
itants of the city that those who live by plun- 
der and crime will take advantage of the con- 
fused administration of affairs, and therefore 
exhorts every man to double his private watch, 
and look to his own safety! What is this but 
resolving society into its original elements ; 
declaring government incompetent to protect 
those who live under it, and making laws and 
charters a rope of sand? What shall protect 
the city, when by the advice of its constituted 
guardians, every man is thrown back upon his 
own resources? 








But here comes in the underlying principle 
of self-interest—which makes every man in 
some degree mindful of the rights of others in 
order the better to protect and enjoy his own. 
It is a great mark of the wisdom of God in 
the government of men, that in so many ways 
He causes selfishness to counteract itself. He 
causes the wrath of man to praise Him, and 
the remainder thereof He will restrain. Un- 
der a despotic government it is easy to excite 
a popular revolution, if there be any fair chance 
of success; for the feeling of the people is, 
that only by some violent overturning can their 
rights be secured. But where all have equal 
rights, every man fears that the mob, which he 
might willingly see roused against a rival, 
would prove a dangerous neighbor to himself. 
Hence self-interest binds the great majority to 
kegp the peace, and to maintain the laws. But 
this motive is capable of being turned to abuse, 
and is buta feeble guardian of a city that al- 
ready swarms with lawless men, and is under 
the rule of one unscrapulous and violent offi- 
cer, who acts the part of Dictator. 


So long as England and China were at | 
| sophical depth of the original ;”’ and no enterpris- 


peace, the self-interest of a Hong-Kong baker 


made it safe for all English residents to buy of | on tren the pisen, 06 Like. Beown now cent 


| with their choicest imprint, the letters that tell the 


him their bread ; but when war broke out, and 
the baker was likely to lose his head for feed- 
ing the enemy, it was not surprising that all 
the English should be poisoned. And is it safe 
to trust our dearest treasures to those whose 
present interest alone keeps them from using 
their power to destroy us? If we cannot bake 
our own bread, we ought at least to try to con- 
vert the baker. If we cannot rule our own af- 
fairs, we should see to it that those who rule 
with us, and perhaps by the law of the major- 
ity rule over us, are men of principle, acting 
from some higher motive than present selfish 
interest. 

“Except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh but in vain.” There are forces 
here at work which at any moment may come 
into a fearful collision; which either by their op- 
position or their conjunction may produce an 
explosion that shall shake soaiety to its center. 
It matters little in the comparison who appoint 
our police ; no vigilance of watchmen can save 
us, if the wakeful loving eye of God be not 
upon us; if the hand of the Lord be not our 
defense. I¢ is time that Christians should be- 
think themselves of the plague and peril of the 
city, of its causes, and its remedy. Who are 








OALVIN’S FIRST BOOK. 


Every minister's library that pretends to com- 
pleteness, contains Calvin’s Institutes and his 
Commentary. Editions of these standards in dog- 
matic theology and Biblical exegesis, have been 
multiplied in Latin, French, and English, have 
been published under the patronage of men of 
wealth, the revision of eminent scholars, and the 
sanction of great Societies, and have found exten- 
sive sale in Germany, France, Great Britain, and 
the United States. Dr. Paul Henry’s Life of Cal- 
vin has passed through several German and Eng- 
lish editions, and has done much to correct preju- 
diee and misapprehension as to the spirit of the 
German Reformer. The interest in Calvin’s per- 
sonal history, which the wide circulation of his 
works and his life has everywhere awakened, has 
incited Dr. Jules Bonnet to the indefatigable labor 
of compiling the letters of Calvin from the origi- 
nal manuscripts, and editing these with historical 
notes. These letters, which first appeared in their 
original Latin and French dress, have been ad- 
mirably translated by Mr. David Constable, and 
are now in course of publication by Thomas Con- 
stable & Co., of Edinburgh; and by Little, Brown 
& Co., of Boston. Two handsome octavo volumes 
have already appeared, and two more will com- 
plete the set. These will be sought with avidity, 
not by scholars and theologians only, but by many 
persons of intelligence in all our churches who 

desire to know more of the interior history of 
the Reformation, and of the-personal life of its 
principal actors. 

These letters not only open to us the mind and 
heart_of Calvin, as exhibited to his most intimate 
friends, but also unfold to us much of the inner 
working of that great movement which restored 
spiritual life to Europe and to Christendom. Many 
of the leading men of the Reformation also appear 
in these pages just as they appeared to Calvin 
himself in the midst of the reform. Thus the 
letters abound in materials for both history and bi- 
ography. We shall draw upon them hereafter for 
various topies of general interest. 

But that which just now arrests our eye is a con- 
trast of Calvin’s first trials as an author with the 
now universal success of his works. Calvin’s first 
attempt at authorship was made at Paris in 1532, 
when he was but twenty-three years of age. It was 
a small quarto, written in Latin, as a commentary 
on a treatise of Seneca; or, as we should say, it 
was anedition of Seneca de Clementia, with notes. 
Calvin thus writes of it to Francis Daniel : 


“ Well, at length the die is cast. My Commen- 
taries on the Books of Seneca, ‘De Clementia,’ 
have been printed, but at my own expense, and 
have drawn from me more money than you can 
well suppose. At present] am using every en- 
deavor to collect some of it back. I have stirred 
up some of the professors of this city to make use 
of them in lecturing. In the University of Burges 
I have induced a friend to do this from the pulpit 
by a public lecture. You can also help me not a 
little, if you will not take it amiss; you will do so on 
the score of our old friendship; especially as, with- 
out any damage to your reputation, you may do 
me this service, which will also tend, perhaps, to 
the public good. Should you determine to oblige 
me by this benefit, 1 will send you a hundred 
copies, or a8 many as you please. Meanwhile, 
accept this copy for yourself, while you are not 
to suppose that by your acceptance of it, I hold you 
engaged to-do what I ask.” 


In another letter he says, “‘ The Books of Seneca 
on Clemency are at last printed; they are at my 
own cost and labor. The money which has been 
expended must now be collected on all hands. Be- 
sides, | must look to it that my credit stands se- 
cure. Do write as soon as you can, and let me 
know with what favor or coldness they have been 
received, and try also to induce Laudrin to lec- 
ture.” 

Here is the old story of genius and learning 
struggling with pecuniary embarrassments. The 
man whose ample volumes now grace hundreds of 
libraries and feed thousands of students in every 
Christian land, and whose very letters are sought 
after with avidity and translated from tongue to 
tongue, was compelled to print his first little tract 
at his own cost, to hawk it about among his friends, 
and to solicit the interest of professors in making 
it known to their students. Let not the youthful 
author who is turned away from Longman, Mur- 
ray, Harpers, Scribner, Appletons, Ticknor & 
Fields, Little & Brown, with a polite negative, de- 











responsible for the anarehy that threatens us ? 


spair of one day convincing the world that he has 
genius, though he has not bread. 


It is amusing to notice how completely the the- 


ology of our youthful reformer is inverted by a 
| pecuniary pressure. 


His theology would place 
the public good quite above any self-interest. But 
here this trips modestly behind the clamor of debt, 
and barely suggests a hypothetical claim. ‘Pray, 
good friend Daniel, help me to work off my book. 
Sell itI must. For my need’s sake and for Auld 
Lang Syne, do me this service—which will also 
tend, perhaps, to the public good.’ But let us be 
just to the modesty that dictated this sentence, and 


| which afterwards speaks to this same friend of 
| another “little book”—the Christian Institutes! 


Let us be just to the honor that cannot bear an 
imputation upon his credit, and that would not ex- 
act the praises even of his dearest friend. 

But the book is printed, and it must be sold. 
Imagine a youth of twenty-three “stirring up” 
Professors Felton, Thacher, Tyler, Hadley, and 
gentlemen of like position, to use his new edition 
of some classic author in their lectures, by way 
of advertising his book. But how else could Cal- 
vin advertise his Seneca? There was no Publish- 
ers’ Circular to announce it this week as in press, 
next week as issued, the week after as received, 
and the week after that to give a column of choice 
extracts. There were no newspapers and reviews 
to commend “this unrivaled edition, with notes 
surpassing even the classic elegance and philo- 


ing publishers to send forth the volume ¢o as well 


tale of authorship three hundred years ago. 





THE OLD SCHOOL ASSEMBLY. 


We have read with profound attention the Re- 
port of the meeting of the Old School Assembly, 
given in the New York Observer. The session is 
represented as quiet and harmonious. It will be 
memorable, however, for two measures, both se- 
riously affecting the interests of humanity. The 
first was a resolution to discontinue correspond- 
ence with New England bodies, because of “ pro- 
eeedings in those bodies of a secular and political 
bearing, which the sense of the Assembly seeks to 
avoid ;” i. e. because those bodies will persist in 
reminding the Assembly of the existence of slave- 
ry within its bounds. To get rid of this yearly 
appeal for humanity, the Assembly declines the 
correspondence. 

But, at the same time, to show that it was not 
indifferent to great moral questions, the Assembly 
solemnly reiterated the following Act and Testi- 
mony : 

“ Posture in Prayer. 


“ The action of 1849 was re-sflirmed, viz. that 
sitting in public prayer is considered grievously 
improper, whenever the infirmities of the wor- 
shiper do not render it neeessary, and that min- 


isters BE REQUIRED to REPROVE it WITH PERSEVERING 
ADM ONITION.” 


NEW HYMN BOOKS. 


The readers of The Independent must, by 
this time, be fully aware that this Journal is com- 
mitted to the interest of no hymn book or publisher 
whatever. It has no prepossessions or com- 
mitments in favor either of the Cenneeticut or of 
the Plymouth collection, that would hinder a fair 
judgment upon any new competitor. The fact 
that these two works so largely occupy the field in 
the Congregational churches, is no objection to 
the making of one or a dozen more. The common 
mistake of the compilers of hymn books is an 
ambition for uniformity in the liturgical parts ‘of 
divine worship. They must make a book for all 
the churches. Now we see not why any church, 
whieh can afford it, should not make a hymn book 
for its own use ; and the wants of one large con- 
gregation would pay for stereotyping such a book. 
Other churches, if pleased with such a compila- 
tion, might also adopt it. The attempt of one 
compiler and one publisher to supply all {the 
churches in the land with the best and only hymn 
book, leads to a eompetition which is likely to dis- 
grace hymnology as well as the trade of publish- 
ing. 

Therefore we say there is nothing in the fact 
that the market is well stocked with hymn books, 
to preclude Mr. Nason, or any one else, from 
making another. But this gentleman, too, has 
made a hymn book for all Congregational 
churches, and this is now to run the race of 
competition all over the land. Doubtless the 
resources and the energy of the publishers, 
Messrs. John P. Jewett & Co., will be found equal 
to the claims of “ The Congregational Hymn 
Book,”’ and equal to the measures of rival publish- 
ers in the same department. This new book is fairly 
entitled to enter the lists with the books before 
mentioned, and may prove to be an earnest com- 
petitor. 

The book contains, in all, 1,100 pieces ; of these, 
nearly 300 are from Watts; 44 from Doddridge ; 
42 from Montgomery; and a good number from 
Steele, Wesley, Newton, Cowper, &c. The selec- 
tions are generally made with good taste ; and in 
the main, a good lyrical character is preserved 
throughout. There are, however, some exceptions 
to this, such as the following : 


“ Floods of everlasting light 
‘reely flash before Him ; 
Myriads with supreme delight, 
Instantly adore Him ; 
Angelic trumps resound his fame— 
Lutes of lucid gold proclaim,” &c. 


Or this: 


“Hark ! the thrilling symphonies 

Seem, methinks, to seize us ; 
Join we, too, the holy lays— 
‘Jesus! Jesus! Jesus !’”’ 


We commend that rhyme to Mr. Spurgeon. Or 
these : 





“There the founts of life are flowing, 
Flowers unknown to time sre blowing !!” 


‘“‘ Past is all the cold world’s scorning, 
Gone the night and broke the morning, 
Over all the golden shore.” 

The putting forth such doggerel as poetry, to 
be either said or sung, is a large presumption upon 
either the ignorance or the charity of the 
churches. 

The classification of topics in the Congregational 
Hymn Book is very good, and the indexes are co- 
pious and well arranged. This is an excellent fea- 
ture. Each hymn has also a motto in a text of 
Scripture upon which it is substantially based. 
It is altogether a most respectable work. 

Its obvious defects are, the indiscriminate mix- 
ture of Psalms and Hymns, which defeats the de- 
sirable association of our Christian praise with 
that of saints of the old dispensation; and the 
absence of family hymns, which should associate 
the worship of the sanctuary with the worship of 
the household. 

This book is beautifully printed, and churches 
would do well to examine it carefully before 
adopting any new hymn book. For ourselves, we 
prefer to “ wait a little longer,” and see what An- 
dover will bring forth in the fall. It does not fol- 
low that Professors Park and Phelps, because pre- 
eminent in didactic theology and sacred rhetoric, 
understand as well as a pastor the wants of a con- 
gregation in a hymn book. There is danger, too, 
that Mr. Lowell Mason’s good taste in music will 
run into very bad taste in poetry—of which we 
have some examples in the adaptations of the 
Chureh Psalmody. Still, before deciding which 
is the best hymn book, we prefer to wait and see 
what Professors Park, and Phelps, and Mason— 
each unrivaled in his sphere—may aceomplish by 
their joint labors. 


PRO AND CON. 





Tue Richmond fever has not yet abated. We 
would suggest the importance of establishing a 
quarantine between that city and this; or at least 
between the ecclesiastical bodies of Richmond 
and the Tract House. The Baptist Association of 
Virginia recently held its meeting in Richmond, 
and adopted the following resolutions : 

“Whereas, the American Tract Society, at its 
last annual meeting, adopted a Report of the Com- 
mittee of fifteen, appointed at the previous meet- 
ing, in which Report slavery is represented as a 
‘moral evil, and as being ‘known to promote 
moral evils and vices, which are condemned in 
Scripture,’ which moral evils and vices can and 
ought to be discussed inthe publications of the 
Society ; therefore, 

“1. Resolved, That slavery is a subject in re- 
gard to which Evangelieal Christians in the 
United States do not agree; therefore, the discus- 
sion of the subject in the publications of the Soci- 
ety—especially if (as we have reason to believe) 
in such publications the sentiments avowed by the 
Society are to be advocated—will be a violation 
of the first article of its constitution, which requires 
its publications to be only such as are calculated 
to receive the approbation of all Evangelical 
Christians. 

“2. Resolved, That the sentiments expressed in 
the Report of the Committee, and adopted by the 
Society, are contrary to the views, and reproach- 
ful to the character, of Southern Christians, and 
that they cannot consistently eo-operate with it 
while these views are maintained. 

**3. Resolved, That we advise all our churches 
and brethren, for these reasons, to withhold their 


its present position.” 

Lest our friends at the Tract House should be de- 
terred by this from publishing that excellent tract 
on slavery which is understood to be in press, and 
for which the Society are waiting, we assure them 
that these Richmond fanatics do not represent the 
Christian sentiment of the South. There are yet 
left Christians in the South who regard the system 
of slavery as “a moral evil,’ who know that it 
promotes evils and vices, and who feel that they 
have duties to perform in relation to that system. 
No greater reproach could be cast upon “ the char- 
acter of Seuthern Christians,” than to assert that 
“the sentiments expressed in the Report of the 
Committee of Investigation, and adopted by the So- 
ciety, are eontrary to their views.”’ We shall not 
condemn the entire South for those frantic follies 
for which Richmond is notorious. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Advocate, pub- 
lished at Nashville, says, “ We are glad to mark the 
highly conservative views entertained in these reso- 
lutions” of the Tract Society. 

The opponents of the resolutions are chiefly a 
few hot-heads at the South, and a few of like tem- 
perament at the North, whe absurdly claim 





the exclusive title of “ abolitionists.” 


an 

republished, containing any anti- 
ear dis epbanakstees toler eapargeted, is ord 
wil opp been ¢. in order 
offense to the South. Well, sir, the 


which should cover them with infamy. I doubt, 
if Ignatius Loyola himself were now living, with 
all his skili in making ‘the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason,’ in throwing dust, in putting darkness 
for light, and light for darkness—I doubt whether 
even he could have written a report more jesuit- 
ieal than the one to which I refer, and which I 
hold in my hand. On this Committee we have 
Francis Wayland, late President of Brown Uni- 
versity, a man who knows better, and ought to 
have done better. He has sinned against great 
light in signing such a report as this. We have 
alsoon the Committee Albert Barnes, of Phila- 
delphia, who is also utterly without excuse. The 
Committee appear to have carefully criticised and 
weighed every word and every syllable of their 
report, so that while it should not give any coun- 
tenance to the anti-slavery movement, it should 
serve to lull the feeling of opposition rising in the 
land against the Tract Society, and at the same 
time give no real offense to the slaveholders and 
slave-breeders of the South.” 


But not all true Abolitionists are of that way 
of thinking. None will dispute the title of Mr. 
Wendell Phillips to that designation. But that 
gentleman has the sagacity to perceive, and there- 
fore with his manly honesty he acknowledges, the 
real change of policy pointed out by the Tract 
Society. These are his words: 


“This Committee was appointed to whitewash 
the Society. It was made up of the most hunkerish 
materials. When it was finished, the trembling 
friends of the Society said, ‘The volcano is capped 
for another year; they can make out a case for us; 
do not fear.’ Frelinghuysen stood at its head—a 
man that never looked the same way with William 
Lloyd Garrison. Twelve months pass away. 
The Dred Scott decision astonishes the public ; 
Kansas wins its uneasy hearing from the Ameri- 
can people—events, louder than words—events, so 
rapid that they make eloquence tame and vapid— 
events, which outrun the lips even of Cheever, 
which seem to be touched, if man’s lips ever were, 
by a coal frem that altar that lent fire to the He- 
brew prophet (loud applause); and this Commit- 
tee, expected to defend, has to say what is, in fact, 
accusation. In the first place, the Society never 
before acknowledged slavery to be a moral evil. 
‘Who can doubt,’ says the Committee, ‘that with 
such influences as faith, hope, and charity, in al- 
liance with that chastened patience that loves to 
wait for the fruit until the harvest season, this and 
all other moral evil shall yield to the promised tri- 
umph of the everlasting Gospel?’ The American 
Tract Society is trying to wriggle—all Orthodoxy 
has a tendency to wriggle—into a decent position. 
But in the very effort we must acknowledge the 
great triumph which public opinion has gained.” 


No doubt there is a true progress gained by the 
action of the Society. Yet some journals deceive 
themselves with the idea that the Publishing Com- 
mittee will do nothing to carry out the will of the 
Soeiety. Says the Southern Presbyterian, publish- 
ed at Charleston : 

“These latter resolutions certainly have an as- 
pect favorable to the continuance of the policy 
hitherto pursued in the issues from the Society's 
press, and which has proved entirely satisfactory 
to the South. Nor do we doubt that itis the wish 
of many, perhaps of a majority, of the Committee 
reporting the resolutions, and of the Directors 
adopting them, that no change should be made in 
that policy. The Publishing Committee, with 
whom it rests to decide what shall go forth with 
the imprimatur of the Society, do not, we are per- 
suaded, desire a change, and will resist all at- 
tempts in that direction, so long as they are per- 
mitted to follow the dictates of their own judg- 
ments in the matter. 

“We again say, we think we are entirely safe in 


overt act, the publication of some objectionable 
book for instance, we shall receive fair notice to 
dissolve the connection. 


to the clamor, whether the Society has not expend- 
ed amongst us more money than it has received 
from us. If we are not mistaken, it will be found 
upon an examination of the figures that we are 
debtors to the Society in this particular.” 


Who are that Committee ? 


particular department of its labors. 
has laid down principles and rules according to 
which that work shall henceforth be conducted. 
The Publishing Committee understand, as well as 
every man in the church on Washington square 
understood, that the resolutions then passed with 
entire unanimity, meant that they should, at an 
early day, issue a tract or tracts on slavery. Tho 
Society “ desire a change” from the old policy of 
the Committee, and they declare this emphatically. 
Will the Committee, having accepted office on 
that basis, “ resist all attempts ” of the Society to 
execute its own will? We think not. Such a 


of wisdom or policy could atone for that. 
We shall continue to resist these ungenerous 
imputations upon the honor of the Publishing 


will of the Society, shall give us cause for dis- 
trust. 

Much has been said pro and con as to the re- 
election of Dr. Nehemiah Adams. The following 
however, is decidedly the latest intelligence upon 
that point, which we give as we find it in the Lid- 
erator. No doubt Dr. Adams will be happy to 
know to whom he owes his “ continued reign:” 


“ Those among the friends of the Tract Society 
who really wished it to publish tracts against 
slavery, as against other vices, had a right to ex- 
pect that one who has had such prominence and 
such influence as Dr. Thompson in pointing out 
the fault, would take a corresponding leadership 
in pointing out and helping forward the remedy. 
No one knew betterthan he the persons who were at 
once qualified and disposed to give the subject of 
slavery its proper place among the issues of the 
Society, and whom it was thus desirable to substi- 
tute for the present pro-slavery Committee. If he 








had ‘ cared’ to make out such a list, and to speak 


| in its favor, a new set of administrators might per- 


haps have been brought in simultaneously with 
the new resolutions. Doubtless, many persons 


| expected him to volunteer thus much action in the 


) | cause upon which he has expended so much talk ; 
co-operation from the Society while it maintains | 


the great majority of these persons, however ready 
to vote aright, could not be expected to make out a 


| plan of operations, or a list of persons. This func- 


tion properly belonged to some one of central posi- 
tion, large acquaintance, and wide influence, as 
well as zeal in the cause. In no one person did 
all these qualifications seem to be united so much 
as in Dr. Thompson ; and to him is fairly to be 
attributed the continued feign of South-side Adams 
through the present year.” 


e 
° 


TRACT FOR THE TIMES. 

Great anxiety is expressed in certain quarters 
about the tracts which the Committee of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society are to publish under the in- 
structions unanimously given them by their con- 
stituency at the late annual meeting. We com- 
mend to their consideration the letter from Dr. 
Ross, which we republish in another column. 
Somebody has exhumed it from the old files of the 
New York Observer, and brought it forth in the 
Tribune, to show how times have changed. But 
such a letter—so lucid, so practical an exhibition 
of what a Christian slaveholder will naturally do 
when he acts like a Christian—and that by a 

‘Southern man, standing so high in the confidence 
of all the South—is just the thing for these times 








continuing our aid to the Society until by some | 


As to the cry that the | 
Society is seeking to get our money and then insult | 
us, or set us adrift, let us ascertain, before we yield | 


course would be a breach of faith; and no plea | 
| years to a population of nearly 140,000, wih an infu 





THE GREAT RAILROAD Excupai, 
ST.LOUIS, ON To 


Tus grand celebration, giving eclat to the openin 
of a direct railroad line from Baltimore to 9¢. Rae 
was planned upon a broader scale than any peovions 
excursion of the kind, and has been eminently SUCCE gs 
ful. Under the lead of the directors of the Ohi, .., 
Mississippi Railroad, the co-operation of above { 
railroad companies was secured, all agreeing to pass 
the invited guests of the occasion, passage free, for 
more than three weeks. Invitations were extended to 
editors, railroad-men, and distinguished citizen, b 
thousands in all the free states, or in the borderin 
slaveholding states, which now so gladly find th. 
selves annexed to the North by iron bands. 

By an exhausting effort of liberality, Virginia t,,4, 
ly gave a charter for the N. W. Branch road from 
Grafton to Parkersburgh, through which the Baltiny,, 
and Ohio road have effected a cross-cut connection wit), 
the Marietta and Cincinnati and the Ohio and Miss, 
sippi roads, thus saving nearly 100 miles of trave| \,,. 
tween Baltimore and St. Louis. But with characteris. 
tic narrowness of views, this Virginian charter is mar;,, 
by the refusal to allow the road to strike the Ohio ,, 
posite to Marietta, where it is necessary to take the 
cars on the north side of the river. An easy line of 95 
twenty-five miles here would have saved about thirty 
five miles of very costly road to Parkersburgh, with eight 
miles of steaming on the Ohio, making a difference of 
nearly two hours in time; but Virginia is hit} 
inexorable, and stiffly refuses permission 

The celebration was commenced at Marietta, on 
Saturday, May 30, by the arrival of Governor Chase 


orty 


g 
™. 


erty 


and suite, who was welcumed handsomely by {| 


Mayor and citizens. His Excellency must have been 
abundantly gratified by the numerous demonstration, 
of public honor and personal esteem which he receiyo, 
from all classes of citizens, in that ancient and charm 
ing town, where virtue, intelligence, and primitive 
faith hold united sway. The examination of the o\j 
Indian mounds, in fine preservation, of the College 
one of the very best institutions in the North-west 
and of other objects of interest at Marietta, occupied 
Monday, to the high gratification of the guests, wh 


experienced the most attentive hospitality from the 


citizens. 
On Tuesday, a large crowd of visitors from the East 
were publicly welcomed to Ohio, in an admirable ,) 


dress from the Governor, which was responded to in a, | 


equa.., ho’: y manner by General Cass, Secretary »/ 
State of the United States. The veteran states, 
alluded to the circumstance of his having landed on th» 
same spot fifty-seven years before, a poor boy from 
New Hampshire, his employment first as a scho 

master, his practice ten years at the bar, and his sy 

sequent varied and honorable employments in the se; 
vice of his country ; and contrasted the present wit! 
the state of things at that early period, when the whol, 
population of the North-west did not exceed 50,000 


A crowd of guests, filling four long trains of car ' 


were then taken about one hundred miles to Chilicot} 


the ancient capital of Ohio, where the descendants of | 


the Old Dominion nobly emulated the hospitality 
their fathers, with the aid of all modern appliance, 
that wealth, and taste, and generous hearts can give 
It was a surprise, almost like a Tadmor in the Deser 
to discover so large and rich a city in the midst of, 
most fertile region of country, hitherto isolated by th 
absence of railroads, but now suddenly brought int 
one of the great currents of travel. 

On Wednesday, we reached Cincinnati, mecti ig 
hosts of other visitors from Kentucky, Missouri, ay 
the whole North-west. The procession and public dis 
play seemed rather inefficient, but the merchants ha 
suspended business and dressed their warehouses bri 
liantly with flags, and all seemed intent on executing 
the instructions of the city authorities, that they shoul 
devote themselves individually to the comfort and grat 
ification of the cloud of visitors that thronged the 
streets and filled the houses. Many will remember with 
pleasure the kind attentions received from strangers j 
those brief hours. 

Thursday was designated for the journey to St. Lous 
which was highly successful to those who performe! 
it, although a lack of unity of counsel in some quarters 
caused a large majority of the visitors to wait b« 
or reach the point of destination by other routes, wii 
prevented thousands from participating in the brill 
festivities of Friday at St. Louis. This display wort 
ily crowned and closed the celebration, and left t! 


| guests to pursue their homeward route at pleasure, by 
| traversing as many of the Western roads, in all dire 


tions, as time permitted or inclination prompted 
The three newly-completed railroads more particular 


This attempt to array the Publishing: Commit- | ly concerned in the celebration, must constitute t 


tee against the Society, must prove a failure. | 
They are chosen from | 
year to year to do the work of the Society, in a | 


The Soviety | Little Kenawha River, whcse valley it threads. | 


grand central route connecting the national capital and 
the chief Atlantic cities with the great West. The \ 

ginia N. W. Branch is remarkable for the number o! 
tunnels, rendered necessary by the tortuousity of the 


wards of twenty tunnels entitle it to be called an ‘ 
derground road.” It strikes the Ohio 100 miles below 
Wheeling. The Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad | 
etrates a region of great agricultural productiveness, r 
also in coal and iron. Its numerous high bridges a 
deep cuts attest the difficulties overcome in its 
struction. The Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, wit! 
broad gauge and diversified scenery, cannot fail of 
coming a favorite route of travel 

But the City of St. Louis itself has been the prin 
pal charm of the excursion. Very few of the Easter 
visiters were prepared to find so fine a city west of | 
Mississippi. Ithas grown up very rapidly within a few 


of wealth and trade and enterprise fully correspondi 
Its schools, churches, public edifices, warehouses, 3 


, L . ; | private buildings, all evince the prevalence of inti 
Committee, until they, by non-compliance with the | 


gence, refinement, and public spirit in a high degr 
falling behind no other city of corresponding grow 
And to all these is added the glad exultation of i 
newly-found freedom from the corroding oppression 
the slave power. It was cheering to see how theye 
joyed now the freedom of speech and of thought an 
political action, such as have never before been possesse: 
in any of the slaveholding states. It was wort) 
journey to have the privilege of meeting such men * 
Mayor Wimmer, Mr. Blair, the Republican Congress 
men, and J. Gratz Brown, the editor of the St. Lou! 
Democrat, with tkeir host of friends, now in the hey 
day of political triumph, which must be regarded 45 * 
virtual transfer of Missouri to the constellation of th 
free states. That revolution is in no danger of gol 
backward. JL 


——-o————— 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ACADE™! 


NO. III. 


mpro- 


Ir the ultimate standard is held up without ° 
mise, every work and every reputation must fall. \' 
pared with the effect of Nature on a healthy mind," 
feeble all pictures are! Yet the theory of Art, 2"° tne 
office of the artist, are noble. In our trading n¢ ?” 
ducing age, when men are marveling at their 0W" rs 
terprises, absorbed in admiration of a material '*** 
we need to be referred from human activity to the * - 
of the Creator, to be shown the harmony of that ¥° 
which He was and is well pleased. That is “et 
effort which delivers us from selfishness a! ~ 
congratulation, to admire the plan and method 0! ™ 
Maker, to forget what man is doing or has don? ye 
consider reverently how glad and fair all creator e 
how manifestly the world is decorated for a perpew* 
festival, how distinctly we are invited to come "? “ 
of our greed and anxiety, te trust, adore, and *"!” 
that presence 


“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of mao. bis 
ve » 


We have great need of the artist, and we ¢ a 
honor as he gives us help. Whatever his powe™ ” e 
be, he will command respect and sympathy so fat : 
he is devoted to the truth. The strong, pre‘ 
working men of America despise Art. Its exif" 
tion, pretension, license, and pettiness appear like ly 
to a masculine observer. Yet a forcible, pla!” ae 
ment of facts, like that which Mr. Church has #* - 
fore us in his picture of Niagara, will compel atten® 
and by its sincerity and honesty suggest a new 1" 
the end of landscape ing. Many » man will 
the Academy because he remembers his enorme d 
the spaces in that picture, its fidelity to the 


Com: 








water, of air and mist, cloud, sunshine, an 
Im the exhibition we value every work 
e@troke which will increase a growing 
Art, and provoke new expectation and 
qand. Of the pictures we admire here, 
masterly. Look at the practice of Hill, acc 
use of water colors, a feeble, stippling, do 
that jots down everything in ay and 
picture stron in the parts only, mot in 
‘Then go to on river view of Kensett in t 
lery, and see how parts are subordinated 
ene who is gaining mastery of materials a 
see how every object is conceived and sh 
an aggregate of details, but as a varied 
one air and light is shed over all distances 
and single an effect is produced by so many 
you will see how wide a separation there 
attainment and power between artists to wi 
our sympathy. 

Look again at the “ oman Mother,” by 
eerve the force of character in the wom 
how firmly both heads are drawn. He 
enough, but what says the painter’ “ Iv 
@ picture without a subject I cheose ac 
natured mother, and a struggling, ungr: 
You shall admire my treatment of them—t 
which I will reprocuce the quality of old pj 
improve upon the color of Nature.” This i 
walues and admires itself, not truth and be 
itself. 

Look in the fourth gallery at No. 362, « 
an old man, by Car; See how since 
ist has endeavored to reach the heart of 
Observe the shrewdness of the mouth, the s 
fulness of the eyes, the predominance of 
moral characteristics over all material qual 
is not the force of Elliot in realization, or 
color, or of Greene in solid painting, or © 
ton in picturesque effect, and yet here is 
helps to make Art respectable by declari 
line that man is not a body but a spirit. ¢ 
to another old man’s head, in the “S 
495, and you will be at no loss to decide w 
two is ideal in character 

Mr. Rossiter has probably enjoyed the + 
lurement with whic! 
there may be a pure picture of Susannah 
ders, but it will be hard to find ; and of all t 
foolish virgins we ever seen upen 
wise have been uniformly like slight 
and decidedly disagreeable young lady at t 
the foolish have been relied 
splendor, and sueh | 


enter 


icred I 


1 We are so impatient, 


have 


this 


on to give the p 
eauty as there is in it 

wisdom can be shown 
essential deformit: 

the moral center of this work is, for all eye 
ing figure of the pro‘ligate, to the 
degrading in its i::{luence. The right crit 
it is that itis pai 
which is sought in excess of gaudy color, i 


to be essential beaut 


Art is the devil's pan 
it is false 
ted from a shallow view 


form, in gaiety without modesty. 
ity we all turn with disgust. 
in its degree a refinement of that, and the 
ally of our appetite and passions unless he 
centered in the beauty of purity, in a loveli 
not born of the body but of the soul. So f 
permits the materia! to predominate over t 
element in his work, so far he falls below th 
and approaches this sensuousness, which 

estate degenerates into corruption Art v 
no higher than the body and the blood, se 
downwards, and its weakness shows like ¥ 


From op 
But sensuous: 


As sensuousness is a step towards sensu 
undue emphasis of accessories, of costums 
ture, is a step toward sensuousness, and w 
the portrait No. 480, by Healy, the Shakespe 
Leutze’s pictures, the old man's head in Wh 
Lesson, because the center of these works 
not moral 

At Goupil’s we see a picture by the cour 
ionable painter of our day in France. It r 
company of girls 
comparing the beauty of their hair 


who have bati 
The a 
but does not strictly employ, his ability to « 
figures are not good enough as fig 
new feeling of the form 
ality 
call out human sympathy. Yo 
face after you have gone 
shallowness 
true. The draperies gligent 
The whole work is confidently handled, b 
rejoices in his skill, but does not seek hig! 


(ny mphs t 


ires t 
They aré empty « 
You cannot approach any one as 
1 will not 
In color, there 
It is pleasing i brilliant, 1 


ire rich, but ne 


He aims at a sensuous effect, and reaches it 


euch men responsible for the low estimation 
Art is held in our century 


For, consider that p ! 


inting is only anothe 


in which a man m say what he knows 
what seems to h 
himself to flesh, he 


He confesses that for one 


1 worth s 


declares hi 


senses are suprem he 
ers in every depart: 
the fountains of tr 
those of whom Michael J 
“Oh, blind and dull their jud 
To sense the beauty wh 
And raises ea sound 
Be sure that all ie 
In history, it seeks ¢ 
the actors, the spirit of the deed 


ility is only more int 


very life of the eve 

In portr 
mental and moral characteristics of the sit 
availability for making a pretty picture. Ii 
the real features of the region and the scen 
ciples on which Nature makes every view |i 

We ask then, first, ] 
Is there any feeling in 
Hall 


candleli 


unlike, every other 
true to anything’ 
Is it a reflection 
satin and black walnut ; 
pretty costume of 
of his blackamoor 
watchfulness of Tait’s old quail is in Natur 
uable, and in Art more noble, than any be 
terials or colors. 

In every gallery many levels of ideality are 
is impossible to enjoy them all—be 
can be judged by his work her 
cism, is that these pictures do not qu 
thought and endeavor of their authors 
strength manifested which makes us diss 
results. Thus, in Mr Gray's Hagar there 
ing qualities—the face of the angel is f 
ness; the strong temperament of the moth 
nity to the work; tle forms are largely t 
sleeping boy is full of grace 
side anything but Nature; yet this pictur 
a flowing speech, without meaning when 
the subject. It dues not re produce that 
Sorrow, and deliverance. It is mere ly a 
mot an earnest thoucht. Therefvre it onl 
strong Mr. Gray would be in his proper fie 
his own feeling without regard to precede: 
ing his own natural enjoyment, which wo 
to apply to the Greeks rather than the H 
theme. 

The portrait, No. 402, seems more worth 
ers. It is as thorough a study of characte 
and form. 4 

How hard is the judgment we are comy 
upon all human performance. Such truth 
any work, is a promise of perfection to wi 
hold the author ever after. The more be 
the morewedemand. Tait is taken to tas 
repeats his success of last year, and paint 
little quails that were already painted with 
Of course they are not quite as good as be 


On the whole, we must thank those arti 
Us something worth criticising, somethin, 
Merit of its own kind to be tried by the ult 
ard. The best work gives us truth tho 
told. The next in order offers truth not fu! 
but sincerely sought and felt. Then we h 
one and oratory of art ; good expression w 
ing; a story well told, but without signific 
ty of phrase, not of thought ; figures whic 
reveal nothing ; words that shine, but a 
These pa their several degrees © 

y are only worth noticing bec 
Rope of their suthers. No man is born 
ie merely, or enjoy supremely a mere pid 

Weare stern in demanding a moral pu 
Gnd one involved in the art impulse, lying 


of high qualities 
Leutze to 


i finying 


usttoa 
The gist 


ite re pre 


the coloring 
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water, of air and mist, cloud, sunshine, and open sky. 
In the exbibition we value every work and every 
stroke which will increase a growing respect for 
Art, and provoke new expectation and a new de- 
mand. Of the pictures we admire here, very fow are 
masterly. Look at the practice of Hill, acquired in the 
use of water colors, a feeble, stippling, dotting touch, 
that jots down everything in detail, and produces a 
picture strong in the parts only, not in the whole. 
Then go to the river view of Kensett in the sixth gal- 
lery, and see how parts are subordinated to unity, by 
ene who is gaining mastery of materials and methods ; 
see how every object is conceived and shown, not as 
an aggregate of details, but as a varied whole, how 
one air and light is shed over all distances, how simple 
and single an effect is produced by so many forms, and 
you will see how wide a separation there may be in 
attainment and power between artists to whom we give 





our sympathy. 
again at the “ Roman Mother,’ by Page. Ob- 


serve the force of character in the woman, _and see 
how firmly both heads are drawn. Here is power 
enough, but what says the painter! “TI will give you 
a picture without 4 subject. I cheose a coarse, hard- 
natured mother, and a struggling, ungraceful child. 
You shall admire my treatment of them—the skill with 
which I will reprocuce the quality of old pictures, and 
improve upon the color of Nature.” This is Art which 
values and admires itself, not truth and beauty above 
itself. 

Look in the fourth gallery at No. 362, a portrait of 
an old man, by Carpenter. See how sincerely the art- 
ist has endeavored to reach the heart of his subject. 
Observe the shrewdness of the mouth, the sunny cheer- 
fulness of the eyes, the predominance of mental and 
moral characteristics over all material qualities. Here 
is not the force of Elliot in realization, or of Gray in 
color, or of Greene in solid painting, or of Hunting- 
ton in picturesque effect, and yet here is a work that 
helps to make Art respectable by declaring in every 
line that man is not a body but a spirit. Go from this 


to another old man’s 


Look 


head, in the “ Sacred Lesson,” No. 
495, and you will be at no loss to decide which of the 
two is ideal in character. 

Mr. Rossiter has probably enjoyed the sensuous al- 
Jurement with which we are so impatient. Doubtless 
there may be a pure picture of Susannah and the Eb 
ders, but it will be hard to find ; and of all the wise and 
foolish virgins we have ever seen upen canvas, the 
wise have iiformly like this slightly conceited 
and decidedly disagreeable young lady at the left, and 
the foolish have been relied on to give the picture tone, 
splendor, and sueh beauty as there isin it. But unless 
wisdom can be shown to be essential beauty, and folly 
Art is the devil's pander. Since 
the moral center of this work is, for all eyes, the shin- 
ligate, it is false to the parable and 
The right criticism upon 
ed from a shallow view of beauty, 


been t 


essential deformit 
ing figure of the j 
degrading in its i:‘luence. 
it is that itis pai 
which is sought in excess of gaudy color, in luxury of 
form, in gaiety without modesty. From open sensual- 
ity we all turn with disgust. But sensuousness is only 
in its degree a refinement of that, and the artist is an 
ally of our appetite and passions unless he is distinctly 
centered in the beauty of purity, in a loveliness that is 
not born of the body but of the soul. So far as a man 
permits the material to predominate over the spiritual 
so far he falls below the true ideal 
and approaches this sensuousness, which in its worst 
Art which looks 
no higher than the body and the blood, seems to look 


downwards, and its weakness shows like wickedness. 


element in his work, 


estate degenerates into corruption 


As sensuousness is a step towards sensuality, so all 
undue emphasis of accessories, of costume, of furni- 
ture, is a step toward sensuousness, and we criticise 
the portrait No. 480, by Healy, the Shakespeare of Hall, 
Leutze’s pictures, the old man’s head in White’s Sacred 
Lesson, because the center of these works is material 
not moral 

At Goupil’s we see a picture by the court and fash- 
ionable painter of 01 It represents a 
nymphs ‘t) who have bathed and are 
y of theirhair. The artist shows, 


r day in France 
company of girls 


comparing the beaut 


but does not strictly employ, his ability to draw. The 
figures are not good enough, as figures, to give any 


new feeling of the form. They are empty of individu- 


ality. You cannot approach any one as a person to 
call out human sympathy. You will not recall any 
face after you have In 
It is pleasing and brilliant, not pure or 


gone color, there is the same 
shallowness. 
true. The draperi¢ 
The whole work is 
rejoices in his skill, but does not seek high qualities. 
We hold 
such men responsible for the low estimation in which 
Art is held in our century. 


s are rich, but negligently disposed. 
confidently handled, by one who 


He aims at a sensuous effect, and reaches it. 


For, consider that painting is only another language, 
what he knows and show 
If he devotes 
his admiration for that. 
He confesses that for one more son of Adam, the 
he denies what the great think- 
ers in every department have labored to establish, that 
the fountains of true beauty are divine. He is one of 


in which a man may 
what 


say 
seems to him worth seeing. 


himself to flesh, he declares 


senses are supreme : 


those of whom Michael Angelo sang— 


Oh, blind and dull their judgment who pervert 
To sense the beauty which in secret moves, 
And raises each sound intellect to heaven.” 

Be sure that all ideality is only more interior truth 
In history, it seeks the very life of the event and of 
the actors, the spirit of the deed. In portraiture, the 
mental and moral characteristics of the sitter, not his 
availability for making a pretty picture. In landscape, 
the real features of the region and the scene, the prin- 
ciples on which Nature makes every view like, and yet 
unlike, every other. We ask then, first, Is the work 
Is there any feeling in itt Then, 
Is it a reflection of high qualities? Hall is true to 
satin and black walnut ; Leutze to candlelight and the 
pretty costume of a singing girl; Rossiter to the color 
but the motherly affection and 
watchfulness of Tait’s old quail is in Nature more val- 
uable, and in Art more noble, than any beauty of ma- 
terials or colors 


true to anything * 


of his blackamoor ; 


In every gallery many levels of ideality are opened. It 
is impossible to enjoy them all—be just to all. 
can be judged by his work here 


No man 
The gist of our criti- 
cism, is that these pictures do not quite represent the best 
thought and endeavor of their authors. It is the 
strength manifested which makes us dissatisfied with 
results. Thus, in Mr. Gray’s Hagar there are captivat- 
ing qualities—the face of the angel is full of sweet- 
ness; the strong temperament of the mother gives dig- 
nity tothe work; tle forms are largely treated; the 
sleeping boy is full of grace; the coloring is fine be- 
side anything but Nature; yet this picture seems like 
a flowing speech, without meaning when we consider 
the subject. It dues not reproduce that history, that 
Sorrow, and deliverance. It is merely a fine picture, 
not an earnest thought. Therefore it only shows how 
strong Mr. Gray would be in his proper field, following 
lus own feeling without regard to precedents, celebrat- 
ing his own natural enjoyment, which would lead him 
to apply to the Grecks rather than the Hebrews for a 
theme. 

The portrait, No. 402, seems more worthy of his pow- 
ers. Itis as thorough a study of character as of color 
and form. 

How hard is the judgment we are compelled to pass 
upon all human performance. Such truth as we seein 
any work, is a promise of perfection to which we must 
hold the author ever after. The more beauty we find 
the more we demand. Tait is taken to task because he 
repeats his success of last year, and paints again the 
little quails that were already painted with all his force. 
Of course they are not quite as good as before. 

On the whole, we must thank those artists who give 
us something worth criticising, something which has 
Merit of its own kind to be tried by the ultimate stand- 
ard. The best work gives us truth thoroughly, well 
told. The next in order offers truth not fully expressed, 
but sincerely sought and felt. Then we have the rhet- 
Ori¢ and oratory of art ; good expression without mean- 
2g; 8 story well told, but without significance ; beau- 
~ een, not of thought ; figures which glitter, but 
= nothing ; words that shine, but do not burn. 
though ys have their several degrees of excellence, 
age rag, a worth noticing because we have 
thcee mensiy ao No man is born to paint sur- 
Benen ae he ea mere pictorial effect. 

2 g a moral purpose, we shall 
one involved in the art impulse, lying deep under 

















this pleasure of the senses, and aid the artist in his en- 
deavor to reach a beauty that will satisfy by its relation 
to what is immortal in us. B. B. 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL. 








sd every y articlec ef Oe, ant business man, whose interests 
money artic HE INDEPENDENT are intended more par- 
tecularly to conserve. 





Specie. 

Specie—the precious metals—metallic money —costs 
a great deal of labor and capital to produce. It is no 
sooner produced than it is parted with. Its great value 
is in exchange, in its power to obtain commodities for 
use. When individuals obtain possession of any of it, 
they immediately set about learning how they can best 
invest it. It is therefore driven about, from individual to 
individual, country to country, and circulation is its end 
and aim. Hoarded, it is lost to use. It might as well not 
be produced, except as a reserve for future use, but 
then the interest which could be obtained by using it is 
lost, and all want to secure some benefit in the shape 
of interest or gain. To give an impulse to its eircula- 
tion is almost the unconscious endeavor of every one. 
The banks who deal in borrowing and lending money, 
and look to interest for their profits, are constantly en- 
deavoring to economize its use. They keep on hand 
as little as they think they can with safety, and 
watch the times of coming demand and supply 
with constant foresight. Their investments are made 
in reference to the periodical times of active demand. 
The loans they make are for short periods, and the 
mercantile paper they buy is at short dates, keeping 
thus a proper control of the specie market; for as 
their money returns to them, they contract or enlarge 
their loans and discounts according to the circumstances 
of a decreasing or declining supply of specie. But as 
they are receivers as well as lenders, it is only the 
balances receivable or payable in specie which they 
have to regard. The same amount which at one pe- 
riod only balances comparatively small sums of account, 
at another will balance greatly multiplied ones. The 
point of safety is, therefore, in the certain readiness of 
specie to meet the balance of supply and demand. 
When the banks have more than that, they seek to place 
out the surplus to profitable use, and circulation of 
specie receives an impetus. Specie is thus not allowed 
to stagnate. 

Our banks cannot afford to hold more than a certain 
amount of it; and many of them seek to escape the 
prudent necessity of keeping as much as they ought ; 
hence the numerous dodges to avoid specie payments. 
But after safety is secured, and we are on a level with 
other countries as to the character of our circulating 
medium, it becomes highly profitable to export all the 
surplus gold we produce, when opportunities occur 
which enable us to do so at a profit. Last week, we 
believe, was the week of heaviest export of specie on 
record from this country. Yet it does not, and need 
not, excite any alarm. We exported over three millions 
of dollars in gold, yet the money market has not 
suffered ; for the same cause which leads to the export 
of gold is drawing it to New York from all other parts 
of the country, in exchange for the imports which have 
been received and distributed to all parts. 

At this period of the year, when cotton exports 
usually cease, we always export gold. It is mostly the 
alternative of cotton or gold; but ship which we will, 
we derive profit from the trade. Our riches increase 
from what we receive, and not from what we pay, 
The constant exchanging of products, and turning 
over capital, makes individuals increase inriches. There 
would no benefit arise from heaping up an amount of 
any article mueh beyend what we want for use. It 
would only depreciate ; and we should only obtain for 
the greater, what we otherwise should easily obtain 
for the smaller, quantity. There are many indications 
that the value of gold is about to rise in relation to 
many important articles of produce. Cotton, silk, and 
cereal produce are likely to recede in price, from an 
increase of production im the season now commencing. 
This will bring relief to vast masses of cOnsumers, who 
have been obliged to curtail many of their customary 
enjoyments. 

In connection with this subject of specie, the system 
of the “ Independent Treasury” for government moneys 
At first sight 
this system seems to injure trade and commerce, by 


offers itself as an important subject. 


withdrawing so large a sum as is ordinarily held, espe- 
cially in the New York Depository, from active circu- 
lation and beneficiary use. It is like, say its oppo- 
nents, burying a talent in the ground. But the system 
has been found to work beneficially as a check on the 
undue expansion of trade. When the public deposits 
were made in various banks, besides the risk attending 
the loan of so much money to corporations, there was 
the palpable evil of a constant oscillation of bank con- 
traction and expansion by the deposit and withdrawal 
of public moneys, which could not be permanently re- 
lied on, and which oscillation was continually occurring; 
to the disturbance ef the money market. The knowl- 
edge, on the part of the banks, that when custo:a duties 
were coming into the Treasury largely they would lose 
coin, enables them to prepare for the drain, and keeps 
in due check their tendency to expansion. 

The opposition to that system seems to have wholly 
died away. We hear of no complaints, and it is held to 
be both politically and financially sound. 

The most potent consideration, however, which op- 
erates in favor of the “ Independent Treasury,” is that 





| Stocks are large. 


it prevents the moral corruption, to which there is a | 


strong tendency, in placing the public funds so as to 
obtain political influence for the party in power. Pub- 
lic purity, safety of the public money, and wholesome 
check on the banking corporations, all favor the present 
Treasury system, which is more than a make-weight for 
the loss of interest or profit from use of over twenty 
millions of dollars in the Treasury vaults. 


The accumulation of so much money is also a 
memento that the Federal taxation is needlessly high. 
The money does no good when so accumulated, and, 
therefore the tariff will, next Congress, need a further 
reduction. The reduction to take place on the lst 
July, will rather add to the accumulation in the Treas- 
ury than otherwise. We want a total repeal, at least, 
of the duties on foreign Wool, Sugars, and Molasses, 
and some other articles. 


Money Market. 


The demand for money is rather on the increase, 
though the supply is undiminished. The easy state of 
the market has led importers to remit largely to Europe, 
and this has brought out an increased amount of mer- 
cantile paper for sale, which, however, has been read- 
ily absorbed without seriously raising rates. First- 
class mercantile paper, of short date, is taken at 7 
per cent., if offered alone, but medium and long dates 
command 8 per cent.; second-class paper, 9 per cent., 
and unendorsed notes, 9 to 12 per cent., mostly 10 to 
12. Call loans are 7 per cent. The banks have not 
extended their loans, neither have they curtailed them. 
The specie movements have been large and active, but 
the supply has about equaled the demand. California 
supplied two millions of dollars. The Sub-Treasury dis- 
burses more than it receives, and there is still a con- 
stant current of specie from the interior—all which has 
hitherto balanced the exports ef specie. This is the 
usual period for specie shipments, which are likely to 
continue for the present. The amount shipped in the 
week ending 18th June was $3,400,000. In a couple 
of weeks the demand for money is expected to increase 
for the payment of duties. A large amount of railroad 
iron,imported for consumption, will be immediately enter- 
ed for consumption ; butin the majority of articles the 
demand will not be urgent, as July is about the dullest 
month of the year for business. The ismportations of 
dry goods have been moderate for the week. Those of 
metals, skins, and groceries are the heaviest. The value 
is reported as follows : 








1856 1856. 1857. 

Goods.............. $844 132,737 $946,984 
General Merehandise... seas, o40 + 07,985 2,775,194 
Total week....... 8 722 3,722,178 
eine we: Sahose Shouse abaeoazer 
Since Jan. Ist.......... $60,005,709 $07,384,872 $108,614,475 


The value of the exports of merchandise from New 
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York to foreign ports for the week, and since Jannary 
1, is shown as follows : 





Total for the week $1 258,005 siero.008 9333 i 
Previously reported....... 27,190,139 Siftaiser 32,021'995 
Since Jan. 1.............@28,448,834 $32,674,575 $32,960,027 


We are happy to receive advices from the West of 
the favorable appearance of the crops. A letter from 
Milwaukee informs us that there is a large quantity 
of old wheat yet to come forward. The state and pros- 
pects of the coming harvest are now the most impor- 
tant subject in reference to the increase of wealth. 
Whether the fall trade prove good or bad. either in re- 
spect of orders or payments—whether the money mar- 
ket be easy or not—whether consumption be stinted or 
increased, depend upon the degree of abundance yielded 
to the labors of man in the coming harvest. Agricul- 
ture is the basis of all true wealth. 


Foreign Exchange Market. 


The drawers of exchange have tried hard to put up the 
rates of sterling, and have asked 109} and 110, though 
they have not been able to get over 109} for any but 
small sums. At 1093, the market is very firm, and 
the drafts sold are covered by remittances of gold, 
other exports being exceedingly light at this season. 
Frances are higher, and firm at 5 16¢a5 17}. 


Foreign Money Market. 


From London, we learn that consols have advanced 
to 94. The London Money Market, though active, 
was better supplied. Large arrivals of gold had taken 
place, and a considerable sum in silver from the West 
Indies. The Bank of England had agreed to make 
advances on public stocks, during the closing of 
the transfer books, until July 11th. Cereal pro- 
duce had fallen in price. The appearance of the 
crops throughout Europe was healthy and prom- 
ising. The silk product was considered beyond dan- 
ger, and the vines of France were more favorable 
toa large yield than for some years. France has 
suffered much from two or three successive failures 
of the silk and wine products, and the withdrawal of 
labor and capital from agricultural pursuits. This 
year promises a return to the previous state of things. 

The spirit of stock gambling, fostered by Louis Na- 
poleon, still injures the French nation. The French 
funds are heavy, and of precarious value. 

The Bank of France cannot maintain the proportion 
of specie to its note circulation, as required by law, 
without paying a premium on gold—the operations of 
trade, particularly those of the Credit Mobilier, carry- 
ing specie out of the country faster than it comes in. 
The Bank is compelled to hold one-third the amount 
of its circulating notes in specie. To keep up its cir- 
culation of notes, it must continually buy specie. 
Commercial matters in Paris are active ; but at Lyons 
complaints are making that we of the United States 
have not sent out anything like the full amount of 
orders. 


California, 


The receipt of gold from San Francisco was unusual- 
ly large by the last mail, amounting to $2,000,000, in- 
cluding money drafts. 


The export of treasure from San Francisco for the 
first four months of 1856 was................ $14,529,377 30 
Same time in 1857............. 14,480,054 78 


$49,322 52 
Which is of course a mere bagatelle. The state is 
yielding more gold than ever, but a larger proportion 
is being retained at home, owing to the rapid develop- 
ment of state agriculture and of public improvements, 
whieh give an extended employment to labor. Money 
is reported easier in San Francisco, but at—as it ap- 
pears to New Yorkers—the enormous rate of 2} per 
cent. per month. Money has been remitted to pay the 
July interest on the city of San Franciseo bonded in- 
debtedness, but we have no advices of the interest on 
the state debt due July 1st being provided for. 


Dry Goods. 


We notice very little business transacting in first 
hands. A few cloths to clothiers, and a few silks of 
standard qualities, form the whole extent of it. The 
jobbers, who have a constant near-by trade to serve, 
are confined to a hand-to-mouth demand, as there is no 
disposition to buy for stock. The importations of dry 
goods are now very small. There is a large accumu- 
lation of goods in bond which will begin to come out 
in another month to prepare for the early fall trade. 
Judging from appearances and advices from abroad, 
we think the importations in the fall will be limited. 
The only contingency which will admit of a heavy im- 
portation, is a sudden and material fall in the price of 
silk goods in France. The silk-worm is reported safe 
in France and Italy this season, but the supply of silk 
will not be in sufficient time to manufacture goods for 
the early fall trade of this country ; and can hardly af- 
fect any but the staple silks. Still the probability of a 
better supply of raw silk will tend to ward off large 
purchases for the present, especially as the demand has 
been so dull at high prices. 

Trade with the domestic commission houses is very 


Decrease in 1857......... 


dull, more especially in cotton goods, the prices of 
which are still high, and holders concede reluctantly, 
The manufacturers of clothing are 
mostly holding back till after the lst July, looking for a 
reduction in price. Cotton spinners are working up at 
some disadvantage, as they have allowed their stoek of 
raw cotton to run very low, and are compelled to buy 
at high prices in the face of a falling market, in order 
to keep their mills at work. Still the production of 


| goods is kept under more control. 


Failures, Assignments, &e. 


The following are the reported failures, assignments, 
&c., for the week : 

J. A. Delany, Boston, Mass., gone into insolvency. 

Emanuel Graw, Marlboro’, Mass., failed. 

Allen Griffin, Hamsburg, Conn., assigned. 

Parker & Ritter, New York city, assgined. 

Lesler & Joseph, New York city, assigned 

Charles E. Davis, New York city, failed. 

James Doherty, New York city, failed. 

Frederick Humbert, Syracuse, N. Y., assigned to G. 
W. Palmer. 

Dewey & Bullard, Utica, N. Y., failed. 

James B. Matthews, Greenwich, N. Y., assigned. 

Philip H. Rose, Canandaigua, N. Y., assigned. 

W. H. Waters, Little Falls, N. Y., assigned. 

A. H. Stevens, Pulaski, N. Y., failed. 

John T. Niles, East Chazy, N. Y., failed. 

Thomas M. Cash, Philadelphia, Penn., suspended. 

Jacob Tomer, Jr., Pittsburg, Penn., suspended. 

Samuel Hutchins & Son, Waterford, Penn., failed. 

M. M. Rohner, Lancaster, Penn., failed. 

Jacob L. Gross, Euphrata, Penn., assigned. 

Shadrach Brooks, Baltimore, Md., suspended. 

R. McFarland, Chesapeake, Md., failed. 

H. C. J. Timmerman, Richmond, Va_, assigned. 

William N. Newman, Richmond, Va., assigned. 

Brown & Stone, Charleston, 8. C., failed. 

Dorrance & Sons, Mobile, Ala., suspended and as 
signed to Robt. P. Armsted. 

M. Weil, Homer, La., suspended. 

H. 8. Stevenson, Covington, Ky., suspended. 

D. C. Gunnis, Cincinnati, Ohio, failed. 

Walker & Ourand, Tiffin, Ohio, suspended. 

Stevens Brothers, Mansfield, Ohio, sold out and sus- 
pended. 

W. J. Alexander, Richland, Ind., sold out—creditors 
are on the qui vive. 

Martin Wise, Chicago, IIl., assigned. 

Davis & Gillen, Peoria, IIll., assigned. 

Moses P. Hutchins, Detroit, Mich., assigned. 

Frederick Vege, Portage city, Wis., sold out sud- 
denly. 

Seth E. Hall, Sigourney, Iowa, failed and assigned. 

S. Shaw & Son, Toronto, C. W., failed. 


Stocks. 

The stock market is still in an unsettled condition. 
Confidence is withheld from the mass of our railroad 
stocks, though the low price at which they are now 
offered would in ordinary times attract liberal invest- 
ments. The speculators for a fall still control the mar- 
ket. Though the new financial scheme devised by the 
directors of the Michigan Southern Railroad Company 
was eminently suceessful, and relieved them from mon- 
etary pressure, yet the stock has not been benefited 
thereby. Want of confidence in the management has 
been created by the reports spread abroad by the spe- 





management is looked for. There is an expectation that 
when it is thought that the market has reached its low- 
est point, a set of capitalists will step in and buy for a 
rise. 


City Bank Retarns, 
The following is a statement of the aggregate re- 
turns of the 56 City Banks for the week ending June 
13, compared with the returns of the preceding week ; 


Week ending— 














Loans. Specie. Circulation. Gross D’ts. 
June 13........ $115,412,541 11,974,879 8,696,893 96,168.937 
June 6....... «. $115,338,402 13,134,714 8,838,572  96,591,39) 
$73,949 
Decrease $1,159,835 $141,679 $425,454 
The net deposits have decreased .......... ead ob $1,121,766 
Namely : 
Gross deposits, Jume 12... .............. $96,168,937 
Less average clearings.................. 28,657,613 
$68,111,324 
Met deposits, June 6.2.2... 2.0.0 ceesesesccnccenes »- 69,233,090 
it nn cad. sv cteda buses Mikedt covdd> nedbed $1,121,766 


The amount of the payments through the clearing 
house in the week ending June 15, was $168,345,678, 
which is a daily average of $28,057,613. 

The decline in the average amount of the specie 
equals the decline in the deposits, but there has been 
no corresponding decline in the loans and discounts. 
These remain the same. The specie in bank on the 
night of the 13th was much greater than is shown by 
the average, as the California remittance of $1,920,431 
went into bank on that day only. 


Sales of City Bank Stocks. 


The following is a list of the transactions in Bank 
Shases during the week ending the 15th June, at the 
Board of Brokers : 


Shares. Name. Price 
ees eee ei 
166 , . PPro 109} 
118 : P Pie. .056.. Saree ee 
82 Bank of the State of New York..........104 
10 ° . Fear: * 104} 
49 ” ° ae sgn Gon 
an "NE, 2. cos Se we sete ease es owe aes -. 98 
ae 2 itso. ae Gata ae .105 
10 American Exchange Bank.......... mate de ae 
52 id pe ee Ft Ae 
16 ag Pat rin: os eee 
62 e ee, et tere 110 
20 Mechanics’ Banking Association......... .102 
 -  * - ape reraes .100 
19 Bank of North America............... oven 
ao Beth Bie Bee. 6 Oe. 
DO is Gia ckd vgs 65 0 4A Ke ie NeeD <0 83 
OE OE OO See ee 
Me 8 hee Fee - 109 
iD + SOE TER... «cas civ evocevs - +1004 
GP Gis Fale me Genk cic. iid vin desc oe 10] 





802 Total sales. 








ADVERTISING ITEMS. 





Woop's Hair Dye.—This admirable article is rapidly 
unproving the hair. No article of a similar kind, now 
before the public, enjoys a better reputation as a restor- 
ative and invigorating hair tonic. Its peculiar chemi- 
cal qualities have a beneficial effect upon the growth 
and character of the hair, giving a silky and glossy 


texture to that which was formerly of a coarse and dry | 
It has, also, we understand, a tendency to | 


nature. 
preserve the youthful color and appearance of the hair, 
and destroying or counteracting the effects of age. 
With such recommendations in its favor, we hardly 
perceive how any lady or gentleman should be without 
so valuable an adjunct to their toilet. The article may 
be had of the druggists throughout the country. — Mis- 
sourt Democrat. 

Depot 312 Broadway, and for sale by all druggists, 
and Mrs. W. HAYES, 116 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 





Mrs. 8. A. Atten’s Worvp’s Hair Restorer snp 
ZyLopaLsamuM, Depot No. 355 Broome street, N. Y. 
We deem it unnecessary to descant upon the merits of 
these preparations. By reference to this paper in issues 
prior to this date, (Juue 18,) enough is said to prove it 
to be the most reliable preparation for restoring grey 
hair to its natural color, &c., and the Zylobalsamum is 
well knewn to be unequaled as a dressing and beauti- 
fier of the hair. Our business has increased to such a 
degree that we are well satisfied with the judgment of 
the public. In regard to this, our most sanguine expec- 
tations are realized. The few who do not know from 
personal experience of these articles, we refer to this 
paper as above, or any further information sent per 
mail or otherwise to any one requesting it, and enclos- 
ing a stamp to the Depot as above. 





Fontatne’s Cream or Witp FLtowers.—A new and 
elegant toilet preparation for the removal of tan, freck- 
les, pimples, &c., and for washing infants and children. 
Gentlemen will find it admirable for shaving purposes. 
Sold by all druggists. Price 50 cents. 





F. G. FONTAINE & CO., 
445-448 805 and 589 Broadway. 
SIX REASONS WHY EVERYBODY USES 


LYON’S KATHATIRON, 


Ist. It is the Cuearest preparation for the hair ever 
made. 

2d. It is pronounced by all to be the Most Bene- 
FICIAL. 

3d. It is the most AcreraB_e to use. 

4th. It is the CLeanesr and most Carerutiy Pre- 
PARED. 

5th. It is the most highly perfumed. 

6th. Itis the only article that never fails to give En- 


TIRE SaTIsFACTION. 

The immense sale of the KATHAITRON—nearly 
1,000,000 bottles per year—attests its excellence and 
universal popularity. Sold by all dealers, everywhere, 
for 25 cents per bottle. 

HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO., 
Proprietors and Perfumers, 
429-480 63 Liberty St., New York. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Herring’s Patent Champion Fire-Proof Safes. 
Iron Safes, Bank Locks, Vault Doors, &c. &c. 
FARRELS & HERRING, 
34 Walnut street, Philade!phia. 








440-tf8 
Cavrion to THe Pusiic.—Lion’s Maniresto.—Where- 
as, counterfeiters and imitators, moved by a desire to 
share the profits accruing from the sale of Lyon’s Magnetic 
Powder and Pills, with the inventor of those articles, have 
got up a variety of poisonous compounds to represent the same ; 
therefore, be it known that the only poisonless, infallible, and 
immediate means of destroying bedbugs, roaches, plant lice, ants, 
moths, flies, and other insects, is Lyon’s Magnetic Powder ; and 
that the only preparation which can be depended upon for clean- 
ing houses, cellars, barns, stores, warehouses, &c., of rats and 
mice, is Lyon’s Magnetic Pills. The certificates to this effect are 
of a higher character than were ever before given to an inventor 
or discoverer of any article used for domestic purposes. Lyon 
has received four national medals, together with letters from 
Prince Albert, the King of Prussia, the President of the United 
States, and the first scientific men in Europe and America. He 
invites attention to the same at his Central Depot, 424 Broadway. 


443-455 EMANUEL LYON. 











FOR “COSTAR’S” 
“ COSTAR’S” 
“ COSTAR’S” RAT, ROACH, &o., EXTERMINATOR, 


“COSTAR’S” Put up in 20c., 35c., 65c., $1, $2, 3, and $5 
“COSTAR’S” boxes. 
“ COSTAR’S” 


““COSTAR’S” 
“ COSTAR’S” 
“ COSTAR’S” 
‘* COBTAR’S” 
** COSTAR’S” 
“ COSTAR’S” 


BED-BUG EXTERMINATOR, 
Put up in 25c., 50c., 75c., $1 50, $2 50, and 
$4 50 Bottles. 


“ COSTAR’S” ELECTRIC POWDER, for Ants, &c., 
“COSTAR’S” Put up in 25c. and 50c. Boxes. 

“ COSTAR’S” 

“ COSTAR’S” 

“ COSTAR’S” 


Principal Depot, No. 388 Broadway, New York, and sold by 
DRUGGIST’S and DEALERS everywhere in the United States, 
Canadas, West Indies, and South America. 


Full particulars by mail. 444-457 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
No 40 Wail street. 


TT tT ee $ 1,000,000. 
This Company is a LEGAL DEPOSITORY of money paid into 
te act as Guardian or Receiver of Es 


Court, and is authorised 
wates 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
By order of any Court in this State, 
inclading Surrogate’s,) 5 per cent. 


— paid on 90 day : for ogegi tae monthe, 
orto on "s notice, 5 per cen’ 
Fora period, or on shorter notice, 4 per eent. 


DEPosirs MAY BE MADE AND WITHDRAWK AT ANY TIME. 


JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 435-447 





DR. J. BE. LORBWENTHAL’S 
teen minutes frem either the Hoboken or Jersey City ferries. 
437-449X 
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other remedy has been so 
Gh oe 
re. 

Ly “4 by druggists generally. , gr 446 


" Ho OFLAND’S GERMAN BITTEZRS, 
PREPARRD BY 
DR. C. M. JACKSON, 
(WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE 
laint,/ Dyspepsia, Jaundice 
Liver . ? 
Sa “ebility, Diseases of the Kidneys, and 





Liver or 

Dyspeptic, give these Bitters a. "ial. Just as sure as you do, 
just as certain will a permanent cure. no matter how long 
you have been , they will cure ,”°"- 

Are you suffering with Debih."¥; OF are your spirits 
depressed, the use of these Bitters will stre,’Sthen your nervous 
system, give you new life, and eradicate all a‘sease. Give them 
a trial, if you require a good tonic or strengt. ening medicine. 
They act wonderfully in cases where the patient 1% 20 appetite, 
causing an enjoyment of meals previously unacqua, oted with. 

For sale by all druggists. store-keepers, and seller.3 of- patent 
medicines in the United States and Canadas, at 75 cents per 
bottle. 432-485L 


EASTMAN & LLOYD. 
40 and 42 Broad street, 





O F F E R F O R 8 AL E 
EXTRA FAMILY HAMS, 2,500 Tcs., Stagg & Shays, Phipps, 
Quigley, and other choice brands. 


Second quality ’ do 1,000 tes. do. 

Shipping do 800 tes. do A. S. White, Bear 
« Grass, &c.,in prime order. 

Glazed do 300 tes. and 100 hhds. extra. 

CLEAR BACON.............. 100 bhds. Cincinnati, extra. 

SHOULDERS..............+. 75 hhds. ad a 

SUE Ribena Wesins ts epsaccnas 5,000 bbis. various qualities. 

ee ee a 250 bbis. extra quality. 
ae nes 1,500 bbls. and 5,000 kegs Prime 
Leaf. 
BRE cbcdacsyeiea- o'bgccraabe 5,000 bbis. Mess and Extra, New. 
J 1,500 do « " OM. 
430tf 





THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND! 
HOLLOWAY’S WORM CONFECTIONS!! 
Pleasant as Candy, and warranted a safeand effectual remedy 
for Worms. Manafactured by 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & COWDEN, 
444tf No. 16 South Fifth st., Philadelphia. 








BOWNE & HASBROUCK, 
STATIONERS, PRINTERS, 
LirnograPHERs, anp Account-Book Manuractcrers, 


STATIONERS’ HALL, 
174 and 176 Pearl street, New York, 
Offer for sale a large and varied assortment of Fine Stationery, 


Domestic Papers. and in various styles of Bindings. 


433-484 D 











NOTICES. 


Breadway Tabernacle church.—The Tabernacle 
church will meet for worship every Sabbath, in the Crry Asseu- 
BLY Rooms, No. 448 Broadway, at 10% a.m.,and7% p.m. Stran- 
gers are invited to attend its services as heretofore. Lecture 
every Friday evening in the small chapel of the New York 
University. tf 





The next regular meeting of the St. Lawrence 
Association will be holden at the house of the Scribe, in Law- 
renceville, on the Monday preceding the last Tuesday in June, 
inst., at 5 o’clock p.m. B. B. CUTLER, 

Register and Scribe. 

P. 8.—The annual meeting, also, of the St. Lawrence Conso- 
ciation will be holden at the Congregational church, commenc- 
ing at 2 o’clock P.m., in Lawrenceville, the last Tuesday in June, 
inst. 








Ordination.—Mr. Avery 8S. Walker will be or- 
dained by the Third Presbytery of New York, on Wednesday, 
the 24th inst , at 73§ o’ctock, in the church at Lodi, New Jersey. 
The parts will be performed by Revs. A. E. Campbell, D.D., 
Daniel D.T. McLaughlin, Samuel D. Burchard, D.D., and T. 
Raliston Smith. 





The “N. Y. Magdalen Society” acknowledge a 
donation of $20 from the ‘“‘ Young Ladies’ Society” of Madison, 
Coan. 





City Tract Seciety.—A regular monthly meeting of. 
the Board of the New York City Tract Society, will be held at No 
39 Bible House, Astor Place, Monday evening, 22d June, at 8 
o’clock, when all the members are requested to be present. 

ISAAC ORCHARD, Sec’y. 





of July, at ¢ o’clock a.m., in the Lecture Room of the Institute. 





The Pastoral Union of Connecticut will hold their 
Annual Meeting in the Chapel of the Theological Institute at 
East Windsor Hall, on Wednesday, July 15th, at 2 o’clock p.w 

It is expected that, on resigning his office as Professor of The- 
ology, Dr. Tyler will deliver an address to the Alumni, Wednes- 
day afternoon or evening. 

A sermon is expected at the meeting of the Alumni, Wednes- 
day evening, by Prof. Lincoln, of Williams College. 


Institute. 
After these exercises President Woolsey, of Yale College, will 
address the Nettleton Rhetorical Society. 446-448 





Divine Services in the North-west Presbyterian 
Church, Fiftieth street, near the Eighth avenue, on Sunday, 
June 21, at 10% awm.,and 33 p.m.. by Rev. 0. S. St. John, and 
at 7% p.m., Rev. Dr. Burchard will preach. The public is re- 
spectfully invited to attend. 





Sermon by Dr. Dowling.—The sixth of a series 
of sermons, under the auspices of the American Juvenile Tem- 
perance Society, will be preached on Sabbath evening, June 
20th, at 734 o’clock, in the Baptist church, corner Bedford and 
Downing streets, by Rev. John Dowling, D.D. 











Married. 

MURDOCK—ROOT—On Tuesday, June 3d, at the Congrega- 
tional church, Madison, N. Y., by the Rev. M.S. Platt, Rey. 
Alexander Murdock to Mrs. Phebe J. Root, both of Madison. 

BUTLER—OSGOOD—In the Congregational Church, 8&t. 
Charles, I!!., May 27th, by Rev. G. S. F. Savage, Mr. Julius W. 
Butler to Miss Julia A. Osgood, both of St. Charles. 

SWEENSON-—-JOHNSON—By the same, May 3('th, Mr. Joseph 
Sweenson to Mrs. Fredericka Johnson, of St. Charles 


Died. 

McDONALD.—At his residence, in Danbury, Conn., June 
4th, 1857, Alexander McDonald, a member of the Junior Class 
in Yale College, aged 25 years. 

BRADLEY—At Lee, Mass., June 4th, Bti Bradley, in the 59th 
year of his age. Piety without ostentation, and liberality with- 
out grudging, were characteristics of theman. He died, as he 
lived, in the triumphs of Christian faith. ‘“‘The memory of the 
just is blessed.” 

YATES.—In New Ipswich, N. H., June 4th, Mr. William A. 
Yates, of the firm of Wilder & Estabrook, of Boston, aged 28 years. 

DELAVAN—At Ballston, Saratoga county, June 6th, of scar- 
let fever, Ellen Hardin, aged four years ; June 9th, Henry Wal- 
lace, aged nine months, children of Edward C. and Harriette S 
Delavan 

PRATT.—In Guilford, Chenango Co., N. Y., May 23d, Mrs. 
Abigail Lee, wife of Wm. H. Pratt, and daugbter of Dea. Daniel 
Beebee, of Guilford, aged 35 years. For several years she had 
been a member of the First Congregational church in Guilford, 
and her death, though sudden and unexpected, was ca m and 
confiding, in the peaceful hope of acceptance with God through 
the merits of Christ alone. he has left a numerous circle of 
relatives and friends, who in the depth of their grief of bereave- 
ment, enjoy the precious consolation of believing that their loss 
is her exceeding gain. 

GILBERT—Rev. 8S. B. Gilbert, in Lyme, Huron county, Ohio, 
May 22d, 1857, after an illness of eight days. He welcomed 
death as a friend,to conduct him to his Savior’s arms. Toa 
ministerial brother he said, “ Though I would like to live longer 
if it were God’s will, on account of.my family, and to preach the 
Gospel, yet I feel that it is better to depart. One week ago I 
preached a funeral sermon from the text, ‘The Lord will wipe 
away tears from all faces,’ and I trust he will soon wipe away 
allof mine.” “Ithink Ican honestly say that I have sincerely 
tried to promote the spiritual good of my people. I have not 
preached the Gospel to please men.” When asked if this con- 
sciousness did not afford him consolation, he replied, “Itisa 
great consolation.” As his ministerial brother called on him the 
evening before his death, he found him recovering from a sink- 
ing turn, in which he probably thought himself dying. Wh-n 
able to speak, he said, “I shall soon sing that new song.” He 
was asked, *‘ Do you feel prepared to sing it!” “Ido,” was his 
response. “‘I have fought the good fight, I have finished my 
course, and kept the faith. ‘I would not live always,’ said 
Job, 80 say I.” A few hours before his death, gazing as if the 
glories of heaven were beaming upon him, he exclaimed, “ They 
need not the light of the sun, nor of the moon, for the glory of 
God giveth them light.” Again he said, “ Sweet dying, precious 
dying, glorious dying. This is the best, the happiest day of my life.” 
He was asked, “Then you find, do you, by your own experience, 
that the Gospel is all that you have represented it to be in your 
preaching!” He replied, with much earnestness, “ Oh, I have 
not begun to express it in its preciousness, fullness, power, and 
glory. I want to be cleansed from all the defilements and dregs 
of sin. I wish all Christians would study and understand the 
Gospel of John.” When asked if he found the 14th, 15th, 16th, 
and 17th chapters of John very precious, he replied, “* Yes, that 
passage is very precious which says, ‘I am the bread of life.’” 
After bidding his wife and adopted daughters farewell, he said, 
“Farewell, brethren, farewell. Meet me in heaven.” A. D. B. 

ELDRED.—On April 12, in the 80th year of his age, the Hon. 
James Eldred, for many years a resident of Halfway-brook village, 
Lumberland,Sullivan Co., N.Y. Mr. Eldred was a man very exten- 
sively known, having at one time represented the county in the 
Legislature, and though far advanced in life, will be very much 
missed in the circle in which he moved. He was for 37 yearsa 
deacon in the Congregational chureh of that place, which he 
served with with true faithfulness and devotional zeal, till laid 
aside by sickness, from which he did not recover. As his life 
was one of great usefulness, his end was both peaceful and 


happy. 

RERVEY.—In New York, Thursday evening, May 21, Mrs. 
Rebecca H. Harvey, aged 54 years and nine months. She had 
been for nearly forty years a disciple of Christ, having been hope- 
fully converted in 182], during a powerful revival of religion in 
Pomfret, Connecticut, her native place. She was a woman of 
prayer, and of habitual prayerful acquaintance with the word of 
God ; and as her life was hid with Christ in God, so, at the clese 
of her mortal pilgrimage, her Savior’s presence was vouchsafed 
in a remarkable manifestation of peace and joy. Amidst great 
suffering, hers was the peaceof God that passeth all understand- 
ing. A few hours before she died, the hymn, “ Jesus, lover of my 
scul,” was sung to her, and she could prompt the first lines of the 
stanzas, where there was any hesitation. Then, after lying in 
silence for about twenty minutes, she began the song herself, till 
her voice failed in the utterance. Her last words were of praise 
and love, and when she could no more speak intelligibly, she 
continued to express, to the last moment, by a responsive pres- 
sure of the hand, her assurance of her interest in Christ, and the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of the light of His countenance. She 
had been for a number of yearsa member of the Church of the 
Puritans in the city of New York, and enjoyed the happiness, 
before her death, of seeing nearly all the members of her family 

athered into the fold of Christ. In her departure the sting of 
feath was so entirely taken away, that it seemed as if the angels 
of God could be seen ascending and descending on their minis- 
try of glory, and the watching relatives and friends were ready 
to exclaim, Surely this is none other than the house of God, this 
is the gate of heaven! 


—— 








FINANCIAL. 





Bawx or THE Commonweattu, New York, June 2, 1857. 
At an Election for Directors of this Bank, held on 
the Ist inst., the following Gentlemen were elected for the ensu- 
ing year, vis. 





Paul Spofford, G. Henry Koop, 
James B. Wilson, Benj. J. Howland. 
James B. Cronkite, Benj. C. Lee, 
Edward Haight, Thomas F. Youngs, 
Lewis B. Brown, Albert Havemeyer, 
Benjamin M. Whitlock, James K. Pell, 
Cornis. K. Sutton, John Garcia, 
Wm. M. Gawtry, Jona oy eg EN be 
Upon the organisation of the Board, Mr. PAUL S i) 
“aeon re-elected President. 
445-447 GEORGE ELLIS, Cashier 


and First Quality Account Books, made of the best Foreign and | 














Theological Institute of Connecticut.—The Trus- | 
teesof this Institution will meet en Wednesday, the fifteenth day | 


i 
culators working for a decline. Some cfiange in t.'* jl Setar ae Briss 2 cmon 


‘ ew York, May 18, 1857. 
moong of the Beard of Directere of the Mo- 


stock at ok 
of business on the 25th of June next, will be entitled to p~ 


at par for said Million of additional none poy a te 
. They w 


in full on the Ist day 
of July next; to such as do, there will be no charge of interest. 
These who do not pay. at that time, are quiets te pay 50 per 
cent. on or before the 15th of said July, and the remaining 50 per 
cent on or before the 15th day of October next. 

Interest at 7 per cent. per annum from the Ist day of July will 
be added to all installments paid after that day, in order to make 
all the payments equal to a full payment on the said Ist day of 


July. 

For partial payments, scrip receipts will be issued ; but when 
ever a shareholder shall pay the full amount due on his subscri 
tion, he shall be entitled, at once, to the usual certificate of fu 

id stock. All shareholders will have the benefit of the divi 
end which may be paid in January, 1858. 

Shareholders at a distance, wishing to take the stock they will 
be entitled to, may make their subscriptions to the new stock 
by sending to this Bank, @aly signed and witnessed, a power of 
attorney. 

Itis very desirable that such shareholdegy as intend to avail 
themselves of She opportunity to subscribe, er who’ wish to assign 
their rights to de so to some other parties, shall give notice of 
their intentions as early as the bet of July, if practicable, but 
certainly by the 10th. 

It will be necessary for parties to whom such rights shall be 
assigned, to appear at the Bank, in person of by attorney, te 


sign the articles of association. 
444-447 GEORG# I. SENEY, Cashier. 





Continental Bank, New York, £th April, 1857.— 
CAPITAL STOCK, $1 ,500,008.—TO BE INCRRASED TO $2,009,- 
000.—The Board of Directors of the Continental Bank, in view 
of its increasing business and tn pursuance of the authority con- 
ferred on them by the Articles of Association, havé unanimously 
decided to increase the capital stock by an issue of five thousand 
additional shares of one hundred dollars each, which shall be 
subject in all respects to the stipulations, conditiong;and limita- 
tions in said Article, contained and declared, with respect to the 
shares now existing. 

The officers of the Bank having been duly authorized by the 
Board, hereby give notice that, in accordance with sucli decision 
and with the said articles, they will open books of subscription 
and receive subscriptions on the fifteenth day of June next, be- 
tween the hours of 10 o’clock a.m., and 3 o’clock p.m , at thesaid 
Bank, in the city of New York, from all persons who shall appear 
to be registered on that day on the books of the Bank as share- 
holders in the said Continental Bank, in the propertion of one 
new share of the increased capital stock at par to every three 
shares then held by them respectively. 

The amount subscribed and not paid at the time of subscription 
will be payable on the first day of July next, when certificates 
will be igsued. 

Such portion of the additional five thousand shares as shall not 
be taken by the shareholders within ten days after the said 15th 
day of June, will be disposed of for the benefit of the Association. 

The transfer books will be closed from the 15th day of June te 
the (6th) day of July, both inclusive. 

W. T. HOOKER, President, 

437-448 B. F. WARNER, Cashier. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


PLEASE TO READ THIS! 


To Persons out o¥ EmPLormENnt.— Wanted, persons in every 
town and village to cireulate new and useful Pictorial Works. 
Book Agents, Farmers’ Sons, everybody with a small cash capi- 
talcan make money by selling our books. Discount liberal. 
Catalogues and all letters sent free to applicants. 
particulars, address, post-paid, 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, No. 181 William st., New York. 

443-446°5 


For further 











St. Virus’ Dance.---The Advertiser has an external 
remedy for this disease, which isa certain cure. “Applied by 
himself only.” Apply to W. J. M. FISH, 67 Johnson street, 
Brooklyn. Rerexences.—Richard Jones, American Exehange 
Bank, N. Y.; J. 8. Fountain, 653 Broadway, N. Y.; H. T. Moore, 
39 Liberty street, N. Y.; Wm. H. Butler. 68 South Second street, 
Williamsburg ; Rev. Stephen Remington, Franklin ayenue, Brook- 
lyn ; Wm. H. Hughes, 66 Cumberland street, Brooklyn. (433-484 


Tasteless Medicine.—Hegeman, Clark & Co.'s se«- 
lution of citrate of magnesia, a mild, cooling saline aperient, 
more active than Congress or Seltzer Water, and as agreeable te 
the taste as a glass of soda water. Prepared by HEGEMAN 
CLARK & CO., Chemists and Druggists, Nos. 165, 273, 511, an 
756 Broadway. 441-448B 


1857.—Our Late Style of Spring and Sammer 
Garments are now ready and on sale. As most of these are 
from fabrics imported by and confined to us, and got up with 
great taste, it will be to the interest of our friends to make an 
early selection. The stock of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, 
in our Custom Room, is the largest and most elegant ever ex- 
posed in this eity. D. DEVLIN & CO., 
Nos. 258, 259, and 260 Broadway. 


Furnisuina Goops.—We offer a large and superior stock of 


| every description of Shirts, Gloves, and Under Garments for 


On Thursday A.M., there will be addresses by members of the 














Spring and Summer Wear. Special attention is now paid to the 
manufacture of Shirts of the newest styles, either ready made 
or made to order, and at moderate prices 

D. DEVLIN & CO, 
Corner of Broadway and Warren ste. 


SUMMER CLOTHING. 
Corner or Joun AND Nassau Sreeers. 

N. R. COLLINS & CO. respectfally invite the citizens of New 
York and Brooklyn to call and examine their stock of Summer 
Clothing, embracing suits of various kinds. Strangers and others 
visiting the city, will find it their advantage to give us a call 
before making their purchases. Particular care will be given to 
all orders in our CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, where every GAR- 
MENT will be made in the LATEST and best MANNER 

445-452X N. R. @OLLINS & CO., 
Corner John and Nassau streets. 


439-451 


Commercial Agents Wanted.—Able and honest 
men from New England or New York 
445-509 A. W. HARRISON, Philadelphia. 


Another Remarkable Cure of Dyspepsia! 
Boston, July 3, 1857. 
Gentlemen :—Agreeably to your suggestion, it gives me pleas- 
ure to state that some five weeks ago | purchased two bottles of 
your Orygenated Bilters, and commenced using the same ac- 
cording to directions, and experienced the happiest effects 
I had been troubled with dyspepsia about three years. During 
the warm season, and at times, was obliged to give up all atten- 
tion to business ; and although I had the advice of many good 
physicians, I was confined for six weeks to the house, and contin- 
ued to grow worse, until I took your medicine; I am now almost 
cured of every disagreeable symptom, and able to do business as 
usual. 
The whole eredit of my restoration to health is due to the Ory- 
genated Bitters. Your obedient servant, 
ABNER SMITH, 
Grocer, Central Square, East Boston. 
SETH W.FOWLE & CO., 138 Washington street, Boston, Pro- 
prietors. Sold by their agents everywhere. 446 


Wistar’s Wild Cherry Balsam, a scientific combin- 
ation of the active principle in the Wild Cherry Bark and Tar, is 
doing wonders in the way of alleviating all lung diseases. It 
seems to cure those obstinate cases that nething else will reach. 
None genuine unless signed I. BUTTS. 446 





Holloway’s Ointment.—It is notorious that indo- 
lent sores in the muscular parts of the leg are never healed with 
safety by the ordinary salves. This ointment alone penetrates 
to the merbid cause of these fixed and obstinate ulcers, and re- 
moves them rapidly and without hazard. It is equally efficacious 
for all external pustules, inflammations, and wounds. Sold at 
the manufactory, No 


For Sale or te Rent; a Large Stone Factory; with 
Twelve Dwellings, at Weverton, Md, on the Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., three miles from Harper’s Ferry. Terms moderate. Ad- 
dress E. C. VECHIN, Walnut st., below Sixth, Philadelphia. 

446*c 











R. STAFEORD’S OLIVE TAR AND BLOOD 
PURIFYING POWDERS 
Read the following letters from Generals Casneau and Green, 
of Texas 


St. Nicnotas Horet, New York, 
April 20th, 1857. 
J. R. Starvorn, Esq., 
16 State street, New York 

Dear Sin:—I have made liberal use of your Olive Tar amon 
my friends, and invariably found ita prompt and unequal 
remedy for NsuraLoic and Ruevmaric affections. 

I have also seen it effect such magical alleviations, and often 
permanent cures in cases of AstTuMA, Broncurtis, Sone Tagoar, 
and Pixies, that 1 think all who have thoroughly tested it will 
agree with me that it should be kept on hand as a Famity Neogs- 
SITY. 

I place at your disposal the name of a distinguished friend, 
the Minister Plenipotentiary from a neighboring Republic, who 
was suffering from an obstinate ErysirgLas fbrought on by a 
sudden and severe change of climate) which resisted the skill of 
the best medical advisers. As everything else had failed, he ap 
plied, at my request, your O.ive Tar, using with it your Pow- 
DERS FOR PURIFYING THB BLOOD, and in a few days was perfectly 
cured. With a sincere wish that others may obtain and benefit 
by these invaluable remedies. 

I am, sir, very truly yours, 
WitiiaM L. Cagngag. 





Sr. NicnoLas Horst, New York. 
June 1, 1857. 

Drar Simm:—Your Olive Tar is an invaluable remedy for 
Rheumatism and Gout, as I have tested in my own case, and alee 
in the case of my daughter, who had so severe an attack of In- 
flammatory Rheumatism as not to be able to turn herself in bed. 
One night’s thorough application cured her. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuos. J. Garaw. 
445-446 


To J. R. StarrorpD, Esq., 
16 State street, New York. 





ANTED.—A FEW GOOD AGENTS TO CAN- 
vas for the oldest and best Religious Family Magazine in 
the country. The right kind of men will be liberally dealt with. 
Address B. J., Religious Publisher, 116 Nassau street, N. Y. 
446* 
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GREAT CURILILOSIT Y¥p~ 


AND 
SACRED EMBLEM. 
THE COIN RECEIVED BY JUDAS ISCARIOT, 


For the Betrayal of our Lord and Savior. 


THE HOLY SHEKEL OF ISRAEL, 
Spoken of in the Holy Scripture as the 
HOLY SHEKEL 
of the Sanctuary ; 
And a true representation of the 
COIN THE HIGH PRIEST PAID OUT OF THE SANCTUARY 
FOR THE BETRAYAL OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 
Into the hands of His Executioners, 
IN THE CITY OF JERUSALEM, OVER 1,800 YEARS AGO. 
Translated by 
Dr. RAPHAEL, the eminent Hebrew Scholar and Divine and 
Rabbi of New York. 


With a fall and complete history of this remarkable coin. Per- 
fect fac-similes of silver without alloy, the same as the 
original, $1 50, with Histo 


In other metal, accompanied with History, 25 cents each. 
red, or $8 00 for 
Silver, $13 per dozen ; other, $15 00 per hund , oF 
All letters to be addressed to 


DYE 
anne. 0. 70 Wall street. 
446°C 


Where the Coin can st all times be had. 
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Gamily Reading. 


Once an angel strayed to the Eden shade, 
Conversing with men of the skies, 
And he asked a pledge from the tuneful hedge 


The birds of the New World bore, 
The angel's flight took the lark to the height 
Of Heaven's rosy door. 
+ And the lark’s sweet mate, with love elate, 
Far follows their skyward wings, 
Till it hears its mate at the heaven-gate, 
Then in ecstacy, sinking, sings. 
And since that day, with wing and lay, 
The lark will climb the sky, 
Till it hears once more from heaven's door 
That answering melody ! 
And the human soul, with as true control 
Of a holy instinct given, 
In songs will rise till it wins replies 
From the resy gate of heaven ! 
New York, June 13th. Reap TuHoryron. 





LITTLE LUCY; OR, THE KENTUCKY 
SLAVE GIRL. 


“ve got it!” shouted little Arthur Morton, as 
he came bounding in from school one day. “ Here 
is my report, that shows I’ve not missed a question, 
or got a black mark for anything for two weeks ; 
and now, aunty, for a story; for you know that 
you promised when I got this, you would spend 
two hours telling me stories.” an AP 

“Very true, Arthur, so I did,” said the good 
aunty, “ and I am right glad you have been so good 
aboy. But I hope the promise of the story was 
not all that induced you to do your best ?” 

“Oh no, beeause | found out a good while ago 
that the more I tried to be good, the happier I 
grew, and the easier it grew, too, to learn my les- 
son, and always be in season; but of course, aunty, 
I could not help thinking about the fine stories 
every day that I got no black marks. There 
could’nt have been harm in that, could there?” 

“To be sure not; I only wanted to know what 
had been your highest motive; and am more than 
ever pleased to think you are learning to prize an 
approving conscience, and to do right simply be- 
cause or for the sake of right; and now, as you 
have fairly earned a story, or several of them, I 
will be very happy to commence the two hours’ 
talk whenever you are ready. But tell me first 
what it shall be about? Something somebody has 
written, or a true story of what has really hap- 
pened ?” 

“Oh, something true, aunty, and I do want to 
hear what you told cousin Ben the other day, that 
made him say he should lay up all the money he 
could get to free little colored boys and girls with. 
He was going to tell me the story, only he said you 
could tell it so much better, that I finally chose to 
wait for it.” 

“J think it must have been about little Lucy, 
whom I saw once on my way to New Orleans.” 

* Yes, that is it, I know,” said Arthur, and he 
drew his chair close up in front of aunty’s sofa, 
where he could watch the expression of her face 
as she told the following true story : 

Just imagine yourself on board one of those 
enormous Mississippi river steamers, that carry 
not only hundreds of passengers, but all articles of 
merchandise, from a Jew’s harp to barrels of pork, 
and of live animals, from a chicken to the largest 
oxen. You would like to see in reality one of those 
steamers loaded for the Southern market, though 
you would be sorry for the poor animals, herded so 
close that they cannot have any comfort—pigs, 
sheep, lambs, oxen, and horses, in their differ- 
ent pens on the lower deck. The middle deck is 
empty, but the upper one is usually covered with 
long coops filled with hens, chickens, geese, ducks, 
pigeons, doves, and turkeys. When I first heard 
these little creatures eating their breakfast above 
my head, I could not imagine what the noise was 
—they made such a tapping picking up the eorn. 
They are so crowded together that sometimes sev- 
eral die in a day, and then again, some of those 
that are only tied by the legs to the outside of the 
coops and cages, now and then break their fasten- 
ings, and fly or fall off into the river. It was sad 
enough to see them struggle and drown in the cold 
muddy water. If you will look upon the map, 
Arthur, some time, you can find the town of Padu- 
cah on the north-western boundary of Kentucky, 
a place at which our boat stopped late one even- 
ing. It was a clear frosty night, and the moon and 
stars shone almost as bright as suns in the dark 
sky, and gave a magic beauty to almost everything 
beneath them. ‘Your uncle came to my state-room 
for me to go out upon deck to look at the town. 
It was a lovely landscape, though I am not sure it 
would have appeared so charming at midday. 
Nothing could exceed its serenity and beauty 
then, as it stretched out before us in the bright 
moonlight—the town seemingly cradled among 
the gentler slopes, as I said to brother, “as 
quiet and still as a sleeping child,” that the stars 
themselves were watching with twinkling pleas- 
ure. 

“ That,” said he, “is just a piece of nonsense ; 
for to me those siars seem to blaze with in- 
dignation quite as manifestly as to you they 
twinkle with pleasure, and with far more rea- 
son, for I cannot forget that this is slave soil, 
every inch of ita cradle of tyranny and oppres- 
sion, and the very beauty of those residences sug- 
gests the human miseries which have both directly 
and indirectly been involved in their con- 
struction.”’ 

I was unwilling that my enjoyment should 
be marred by any such reflections, and had 
turned our conversation te a happier subject, when 
the air was suddenly rent by the most piercing, 
distracting shrieks I had ever heard. One after 
another they followed, unearthly and wild, as 
though the agony and despair of twenty souls 
might have been concentrated in that one. 
Neither of us could speak for a few moments, so 
fearful and startling were these terrible shrieks, 
that seemed likely never to stop. They came from 
the shore near the bow of the boat, but 
the huge wheelhouses hid the cause from our 
sight, and the length of the boat prevented us from 

hearing any sounds that could give a clue to the 
mystery. Still they continued!—what could it 
mean? We knew it could be no slave-whipping 
else we should hear the orack of the terrible whip ; 
but we could not even guess a torture that should 
wring from any human being shrieks like those. 
After some little time they stopped as suddenly as 
they began, and all was still as before, save the 
noise of the boat as it was preparing to leave the 
wharf. Then we heard a different sort of cry 
just beneath our feet—a poor little lamb, in its 
careless capers in the moonlight, had fallen over- 
beard into the river. Its little white head was all 
‘we could see above the black freezing water, and 
its piteous bleatings made me shiver in sympathy. 
We knew it must drown, too, for we could hear 
by its gurgling cry that the pitiless water was fill- 
ing its little throat, and that each answer it made 
to its mother’s calls was less and less loud. We 
tried to save it by s lasso, but the swinging about 
of the boat prevented our success, and drew the 
poor thing entirely under the water. You 
may think it strange, but the excitement of the last 








incident had thrust from my mind the one that 
went before it, and the boat had not gone far on 
its way when I returned to my state-room, all un- 


mindful of human sorrow, and little dreaming that 


there were beings only a few feet beneath me who 
would gladly have shared the poor lamb's fate, or 
that there were heart-aches there which, if made 
apparent by a sound proportioned to their intensi- 
ty, weuld have brought upon their feet the many 
sleepers within the boat, and made it seem like a 
floating volcano. 

The next morning, as I was passing through 
the lower cabin, I saw, sitting on a rug before the 
grate, a little girl about a dozen years old appa- 
rently. 

“ Just my age,” interrupted Arthur. 

Yes, but she was not so large as you though, 
and was withal very slender looking. I never 
saw such a picture of distress in a child. She sat 
staring into the fire as though she saw in its bright 
flames what no one else could see, her hands 
clenched eonvulsively upon her sides, and even 
her little toes, which appeared from under her 
blue checked frock, were curled up tight as her 
fingers, and- every few minutes her little body 
shook with convulsive sobs, that were evidently 
the remains of a tempest of passion. On the floor 
beside her was a tempting breakfast of chicken, 
ham and eggs, rolls and eoffee; but she gave no 
signs of caring for it. Neither did she notice me, 
though I stood quite close to her. After watching 
the poor creature a few moments I said, “ Good 
morning, Netty dear, how do you do this morn- 
ing?” She looked up at this with the most hopeless 
expression imaginable, and answered, “ Please, 
missis, my name ain’t Netty, its Lucy; an’I ain't 
well at all dis yer morning.” 

“T am sorry if you are sick; what is the mat- 
ter?’ I asked. 

“Oh, my head hurts me—I nebber was a well 
ehile, nebber. Granny says as how I’se giben her 
more trouble dan all de res’ de chil’en she eber had. 
Sometimes I’se a litile better, but now I’se wus 
again. Specs I huried mysef a-cryin’ so las’ night 
—did missus hear me? De Cappan said I'd scar 
all de people to death der was on de boat.” 

“No, I didn’t hear you,’’ I answered, “I have 
never heard any crying on the boat; what time 
was it, and what made you cry?” 

“Oh, twasn’t on de boat at all—’twas back dar 
at Paducket.”’ 

“Why, that could not have been you who 
screamed so at the wharf where the boat 
stopped !” 

“Oh yes, twas, missus. You see dey wouldn’t 
nudder let me come wid mammy, nor take me back 
to granny, andso I couldn’tdo nothin’ but scream.” 

“Where is your granny ?” 

“ Oh, she’s back dar to massa Tom’s house—yer 
see massa Tom got broke de oder day, an had to 
sell most all his folks; dat is, de young hands an 
de little folks, but he said he wouldn’t sell de ole 
uns, what his fader had on de place afore him, no- 
how ; an’ yer see, missus, granny’s one o’ de ole 
uns, and stays dar yet; but mammy’s ’mong de 
young hands, and I’se ’mong de little uns, an so 
we’se done got sold!” 

And here the poor ehild clenched tightly again 
her little thin fingers that had been gradually 
loosened during our talk, and turning her face to- 
ward the fire, commenced tocking her body to 
and fro, and talking as if to herself. 

“Oh, I wish I’se wid poor granny again—she 
hain’t got no more sick chil’en to take care on 
now, an’ I hasn’t got nobody to take care o’ me, no 
more neber.” 

“ Where is your mammy ?” I asked. 

“Oh, she’s forrard dar ’mong dose people, dat 
missus can see,” she answered, pointing to a group 
which I had not noticed at the other end of the 
cabin ;—such a group as I hope never to see again 
—men and women of different ages and appear- 
anees, some of whom had just been sold from all 
they loved in the world to a new master who was 
again to sell them to another and probably more 
severe bondage than they had ever known—while 
others among them had been bought by different 
individuals then on the boat, who had been up 
into the country to buy fresh hands for the next 
cotton crop, to supply the places of those who had 
died during the harvesting of the last. 

“Dat ar is mammy,” continued Lucy, “ dat ar 
one dat sits by the man dat takes on so—an’ dat's 
Sam. Dey’re de only two what’s come from massa 
Tom’s place; an’ he don’t like, nudder, to go way 
from aunt Sukey, an’ Johnny, an’ litile Snowball ; 
nor to go down de river at all; an’ I specs he’d a 
drownded hisself in de riber las’ night, if dey 
hadn’t tied him so he couldn’t.” 

The poor man sat upon the floor, his head bowed 
upon his knees, with his hands clasped over his 
neck, silent as a statue, but his whole appearance 
bespeaking the most hopeless grief. Mrs. Stowe 
had not then told us Northerners what a horror the 
poor negroes have of being sold down the river, and 
so I supposed that all his grief was occasioned by 
the separation from his wife and little ones, and I 
felt that to be a sufficient cause for it. I could 
not endure to look at them, but went on talking 
with the child. 

“T thought you said, Lucy, that they wouldn’t let 
you and your mammy go together ?” 

“An’ so dey wouldn't,” she answered, “ for 
when de massa buyed mammy in Paducah, he 
wouldn’t tink o’ me at all, ’cause he said as how 
I’se a poor little sick good-for-nothin’ lookin’ ting, 
and aint o’ no account nohow ; an’ arter all, said 
he hadn’t got no more money dan jus’ enuff to buy 
mammy ; but I cried so, he wasn’t goin’ for to take 
her nudder, but de oder massa said he'd sell me for 
fifty dollars if dey took us togedder, so massa said 
he’d come aboard de boat to try an’ borrow de 
money. But de Cappan was out dar, an’ told him 
he'd lend de money if I'd stop cryin’, an’ let go o’ 
mammy, an’ so dey took me, an’ here I’se be, 
missus !” 

“ Well, Lucy, now I think you had better eat 
your breakfast ; it will soon be entirely cold, if it 
is not so already.” 

“No, missus, I aint a-goin’ for to eat no more,” 
she said determinedly. 

“Why not?” 

“Cause dey want to hab me eat, an’ say I’ll die 
if I don’t!” 

“ Why, child, you don’t want to starve yourself I 
hope !” 

“ Not ’zac'ly, missus, but I hopes I’ll die anyhow 
afore dey has time to take me way from mammy 


glad.” 

“Which would you like best, Lucy, to be free 
and go and live with me, or go with mammy and 
be a slave?” 

“Yd rudder go back to granny dan to go 
wid eider ob yees—an’ yer sec, missus, ‘taint 
o’ no kind o’ use a freein a little sick nigger chile 
like [ll be, anyhow, cause I’se agwine for to die 
one o’ dese yer days, an’ be buried up in de groun’, 
an’ go an’ lib wid de Lord, an’ den I'll be done 
free for sartain. Ebrybody’ll be free an’ equal 
when dey’se dead! Didn’t missus know dat?” 
she said, her face lighting up with something of 
hope and triumph. 

“ Yes,” I replied, “if we have first been freed from 
sin by Christ, and unless we have been, I fear none 
of us will go to live with the Lord.” 

“ Why, how’s dat,” shesaid, astonished ; “ what's 
bein’ freed from sin ?” 

“Free from the power of our own willful, selfish 
spirits, made willing to submit to God’s will con- 
cerning us, and to obey all His commands ; to bear 








patiently and cheerfully all that happens to us. 


agin, an’ if I don’t eat, specs I shall, an’ den I'll be 


j 


Now, Lucy, are you sure you do all this ? White peo- 
ple don’t expect, when they are unwilling to live, 
and try to starve themselves, that the Lord will 
take them to live with him; and I am afraid he 
looks into the hearts of little colored children, and 
wants to see a good spirit in them, just as he does 
into the hearts of white children, because we sup- 
pose they are of equal value in His sight before 
their bodies are buried in the ground. The heart 
of a colored child may be free from sin while the 
body is a slave, and the heart of a white child may 
be a slave to sin, while its body is free ; all hearts 
must have good spirits in them if they would be 
-taken to live with the Lord when the body is dead.” 

“« Nobody neber told me dat afore; but what can 
I do, missus?” she said, sorrowfully; “ white 
ladies what neber knowed nottin’ at all "bout sick- 
ness an’ trouble, don’t know how hard ‘tis for us 
colored people to be good an’ wan’ to lib, when 
we’se done sold, an’ down deriber too! But gran- 
ny said de Lord knowed.” 

“ Well, Lucy, I will tell you, that first you must 
try to eat your breakfast, and be thankful it is 
so nice—try to think how mueh better your 
condition is than it would be if God had 
not put it into the heart of the man to buy 
you with your mammy. Ask God every day 
to forgive your wicked wishes, to help you to be 
patient and cheerful, and to help you to comfort your 
poor mammy and to make her happier; and ask 
Him to make you fit to live with Him when you 
die, and He certainly will hear you, and make you 
willing to wait here till He ealls you to a home 
where you never will be sold again.” The poor 
child stretched out her hand slowly toward the 
food, but let it fall listlessly by the plate, and 
though big tears rolled over her little swollen 
cheeks as I told her of our Savior’s love for her, 
and of His readiness and pleasure in helping her to 
do all her little duties, it was evident that they 
were not so bitter as those she had shed during 
the past few days. Presently a happier expression 
came over her face, and she looked up almost with 
a smile as she said, “ Oh, I'll try forsartain. And 
does missus tink He’ll call me afore long?’ 

“T hope so,” I answered, “and that He will 
make you happier till He does.” Then after per- 
suading her to commence her breakfast, I left her 
with a promise to talk with her again the next 
day. 

So on the following morning I went down and 
feund the little thing evidently watching for me, 
and I had no sooner opened the door than she com- 
menced a sort of pirouetting first upon one foot and 
then upon the other, looking at me intently at the 
same time, as much as to say, “ Do you see how I 
try to be happy?” When inquired how she felt, 
she said, “I’se ’sidable better dis yer morning, 
tank yer, missus.”” Then, as if afraid that I had 
not noticed the pranks she was really too weak 
to keep up, continued, “ an’ I’se a-tryin to be happy ; 
but mammy took on mighty bad las’ night in de 
night "bout Dinah an’ little Dicky, an’ all de res’ 
on ’em, cause as how we're a-goin’ furder an fur- 
der "way from ’em, and neber’ll see none on’em 
no more, an’ sche don’t know whar dey all is.” 

The mother came forward while we were talk- 
ing, and with a very gracious courtesy commenced 
saying she was much obliged to me for talking te 
Lucy as I had the previous day, and hoped I 

would excuse all her bad ways, because she had 
always been a sick little thing, and lived with 
her granny, who let her have her own way; and 
when she went up to the hall to stay, massa Tom 
always petted her, and would never have her ruled 
by the servants, or crossed any way, “eause as 
how (to use her own words) he sot such a heap by 
her.’’ The poor woman was suffering badly from 
asthma, with which she had always been so 
troubled as never to have done much hard work, 
being only called upon to sew a little, or help in 
the kitchen, at the hall, when there was extra 
work tobe done. She declared “ massa Tom”? to 
be the best kind of a master, and said he made the 
man who bought her promise that she should not 
be sold for anything but a house servant, and also 
that none of the people should be sold down the 
river. But spite of all that, she had been bought 
by a cotton planter on Red river, where she would 
be compelled to work in the field early and late, in 
the dews and fog and rain, which would probably 
soon kill her. But worse than all, she said the 
man had broken another promise not to separate 
the families to go in different directions, but that 
the members of one family should be sold in the 
same county, or if possible in the same town or 
neighborhood; and now he had scarcely any two 
members of the same family to go the same way. 
When I asked her if she had other children than 
Lucy, she answered, “ Oh yes, indeed, missus, 
only three weeks agoI had a home, a husband, 
and eight children, and didn’t ‘spect no kind o’ 
trouble, cause massa Tom was always so good ; but 
all sorts o’ trouble come soon enough arter de officer 
what come wid de writins, an massa Tom couldn’t 
help us bein’ sold, an now I’m goin down de riber; 
home, husband, and chil’en all gone different ways, 
all but dis yer poor little sick thing, an de good Lor 
only knows what'll become o’ her when I’m gone, 
as I soon shall be’—and the poor woman covered 
her face with her hands, and bursting into a violent 
fit of weeping, walked hastily away to the other 
end of the cabin. I am sorry I cannot tell you, 
Arthur, what became of the poor things after this, 
but that night they were taken off the boat at the 
mouth of Red river, and I was thankful that it was 
while I slept, for I wouldn’t like to have seen 
them grieve at bidding good-by to the last of their 
friends going further down the river. 

“ That’s a right sad story, aunty,” said Arthur; 
“and I can’t help thinking that they are both dead 
before this.” 

“They probably died long ago,’’ said 
aunty; “but the saddest pari of the story 
is, that it is less sad than what might be told of 
what passes every day in a slave country, if there 
were any one to tell it.” 

“Oh aunty, ean it be so?” 

“Yes, Arthur, I have no doubt that those foul, 
muddy Mississippi waters bear down on their sur- 
face, every day, even worse evidences than this of 
that more foul and filthy system of slavery, in the 
shape of manacled limbs, bruised backs, and broken 
hearts; parents mourning for children, and chil- 
dren for parents, who loved each other as you love 
your home and parents—brothers and sisters griev- 
ing for each other, and husbands and wives who 
are as much one in the sight of our Heavenly 
Father as are your father and mother, Arthur!” 

“Well, I cannot bear to think of it, Aunty.” 

“But I want you to think of it, at least, till you 
sicken and hate it as every Christian ought, so that 
when you are a man you will resist its aggressions 
with your whole soul.” 

“T hate it now, aunty,” and he continued to say 
what I hope all boys and girls who read this will 
join him in saying ; “I'll pray that I may continue 
to hate the whole thing with all my might, and 
I'll give thanks, too, every day, that I was not 
born a colored ehild, to be sold away frem all I love 
and be taken down the Mississippi river.”’ 


M. F. 
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EXCELLENCY OF CHRIST. 





He is a path, if any be misled ; 
He is a robe if any naked be ; 
win poe , He is bread ; 
f any be a he is free ; 
If any be but weak, how strong is He ! 
To dead men life He is, to sick men health ; 
To blind men sight, and to the needy wealth— 
A pleasure without loss, a treasure without stealth 





—Giles Fletcher. 
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THE INDEPENDEN1. 


RARE COURTESY. 
A rew days since the following card appeared in the 


whose supply of water having nearly failed, the cap- 
tain gave orders that any one finding a spring should 
make an immediate report to him. And when, at the 
close of the day, it appeared that one of the men, in 
his rambles among the hills, had discovered a gushing 
fountain, but was too much engrossed with his botan- 
ical researches to make it known, he was not only se- 
verely reproved, but his share of water was withheld 
until he should find it again and point it out to his com- 
mander. Is it less treasonable, in the thirsty waste of 
life, to conceal a gushing spring of kindness and cour- 
tesy' But a truce to apologies, and to the story. 

A lady having been on a shopping excursien to New 
York, accompanied by a little boy of five years old, was 
returning to Brooklyn on board one of the Fulton ferry- 
boats. ‘To please the child, she left the cabin and stood 
near the bow of the boat, leaning over the railing and 
watching the parting waves. In her hand she held a 
smal! parcel of costly laces, enveloped in a roll of mus- 
lin, the whole being folded and tied in a white paper. 
The current was strong and the wind blowing. Sud- 
denly a gust swept over the deck. The lady turned to 
arrange her dress and to look for the child, when, un- 
known to herself, the bundle slipped from her hands in- 
to the water. 

“ Madam,” said a gentleman near her, “you have 
dropped your parcel. I hope it is not valuable '” 

“ Indeed it is, siz, and all the more, that it is not 
mine. What can I do?” 

“IT do not know. I will see.” 

The ba was rung; the boat was stopped, and the 
people rushed out of the cabin, supposing some one 
was overboard. Nothing could be done but to send 
out a row-boat to pick itup. Search was made, and it 
was discovered that from some unpardonable negligence 
there was none on board. Several boats were hailed 
on their way to New York, but the wind prevented the 
sound from reaching them, and all that remained was 
to gain the shore and send a boat from there. Mean- 
while, the parcel was floating away towatd the Bat- 
tery. 

When the ferry-boat reached Brooklyn, the gentle- 
man and his friend, who had shown such kindly inter- 
est, had disappeared, and the lady supposed they had 
thought it useless to make further effort, but as she 
stepped on shore, she saw them talking to the ferry- 
men, and trying to secure a boat. Going up to them, 
she said, “‘ I am much obliged to you, gentlemen, but do 
not give yourselves any more trouble ; it is utterly use- 
less.”’ 

“Oh, do not despair,” said the one who had first 
spoken ; and hailing a boat with two men in it, which 
just then came down the stream, they told them what 
had happened, and bid them row out and make all haste 
in their search. As the little boat shot out of the dock, 
it seemed as though every conceivable kind of craft 
came up the river. 

“If it has not sunk already, some one of those ves- 
sels will surely go over it and carry it to the bottem,” 
said the lady. 

. From the piers the gentlemen watched for the boat. 
Long minutes passed, when one of them exclaimed that 
he descried it in the distance, and that he was almost 
sure he saw the men take something from the water. 

Again, large ships were in the channel, and 
the boat was lost to view. It was so long hid- 
den, that all feared the finders had escaped with 
their valuable prize, when lo! it was again seen, and 
in a moment, rounding the pier, it glided into the dock 
with the precious parcel! One of the gentlemen seized 
it and gave it to its owner. The boatmen were wait- 
ing. ‘ Pay them anything that is right, sir,” said the 
lady, as she turned to take the laces, which were all 
safe and uninjured, from out the wet muslin. Having 
arranged them, “ Now, sir,” said she to the gentleman 
who had been most prominent in assisting her, “I 
never can recompense you for your kindness, but tell 
me, if you please, what you paid these ment New 
York boatmen don’t undertake such services for no- 
thing.” 

“Oh, it’s of not the least consequence,” he replied, 
“JT have been as much interested in the recovery as 
yourself.” 

The lady insisted, but the gentleman resolutely de- 
clined. 

“If you will shake hands with me,” said he, “I 
shall feel myself amply rewarded.” 

“With all my heart, sir,” said the lady, and all the 
stories she had ever read of knights-errant, and courtly 
chevaliers, came floating through her mind. Think of 
it! Atthe Fulton Ferry! 

She laughed, afterwards, at her reply, but of course 
she meant, “ Heartily, sir.” I think she was excusa- 
ble. Doubtless you or I would have said the same 
under like circumstances. 

“ Allow me, at least, to know,” said she, as she ex 
tended her hand, “ to whom I am so much indebted ?” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then his friend 
said, “ This gentleman is an Englishman who has been 
but a few days in New York. We were just going 
over to take a walk in Brooklyn, and are glad to have 
rendered you any service.”’ 

They shook hands with the lady and were gone. 
Whether the “ Englishman” were simple citizen or 
noble, she knows not ; but she will never look at that 
delicate Honiton lace, without remembering him as a 
true gentleman, the only real nobility, and feeling grate- 
ful to him and his friend fer their generous assistance. 

Was not this worth recording ? Dean. 

Brooklyn, June 2. 


Selections. 
THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE, 
Reasons for Removing. 
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(From Dr. Joseph P. Thompson’s Discourse, ‘‘ The Last Sabbath 
in the Broadway Tabernacle.”’) 


I KNow itis usual to cry out against such remov- 
als. And no little advice and censure have been 
volunteered to-this church and society, and to 
their pastor,in this regard. It is said that the 
Tabernacle should have been retained for the 
benefit of the public. Why then did not the pub- 
lic retain it? Seven years ago, in order to make 
this property secure, the trustees undertook to pay 
off an existing debt, and to purchase the fee of the 
Broadway entrance. They prepared an appeal to 
the Christian public, setting forth the facts of the 
ease, which closed with these words: “The 
Christian community, to whom the Tabernacle is 
always accessible, and who are accustomed to 
resort thither on Sabbath evenings, and on all spe- 
cial occasions, have in this matter a common in- 
terest; and the removal of late of so many church- 
es from the lower part of the city, renders it the 
more important that this great house of worship 
should be sustained for the public benefit. In 
view, then, of the immense importance of the 
Tabernacle Church to the interest of religion in 
the lower part of the city, to the tenents of board- 
ing-houses and strangers atthe hotels, to thous- 
ands of young men, to public enterprises of benev- 
olence, and to the religious sentiment of the whole 
country, we respectfully solicit your aid by a 
Subscription to the debt, or by the purchase of a 
pew. 

This appeal was sent to several prominent 
Christian merchants, whose clerks and customers 
enjoyed, without expense, the privileges of this 
church. The result was, that about eight hund- 
red dollars were subscribed by friends outside of 
the church, mainly upon personal grounds, while 
we raised nearly ten thousand ourselves! Three 


what, you ask, “ what is to become of the 
deprived of the ordi- 


iritual destitution of the 
deserted 
fostify your- 


ence is so much needed, may not the members of 
the Broadway Tabernacle Church have reasons 
equally valid for removing individually or as a 


body ? 

It is easy to pie _, paper for a church in 
this vicinity. fifty ilies agree to remove 
from up-town and from Brooklyn, and to reside 
cunenne in the midst of these warehouses, 

illiard saloons, “ shades,” restaurants, foreign and 
emigrant boarding-houses, and liquor-selling ho- 
tels ; let them covenant to contribute each one 
hundred dollars a year for the support of the 
church ; or, let ten good families agree to remain. 
here, and to pay each five hundred dollars a year 
to the church; and there will be no difficulty in 
procuring @ minister, and in sustaining efficiently 
the institutions of the Gospel. Will you be one of 
the ten or of the fifty? If not, will you for ever 
hold your e,as to the duty of Christians to 
remain and labor down-town ? 

It is idle to suppose that money and a preacher 
alone can sustain a church. There must be 
Christian families so near the place of worship, 
that they can attend the prayer-meetings and the 
Sabbath school, and can keep up social inter- 
course as members of one chureh of Christ. 
There must be a corps of active laborers in the 
church, always on hand to take part in its labors 
and to look after those who are destitute of the 
Gospel. Thus, and thus only, cana church be- 
come the salt of the region in which it is placed. 
It is precisely for lack of this local and permanent 
influence of a living church, that houses of wor- 
ship are sustained with so much diffieulty in the 
lower wards of New York city. 

The Christian families permanently located in 
those wards—so far as anything can be spoken of 
as permanent in New York—are too few in num- 
ber adequately to sustain houses of worship for 
themselves. A great part of the down-town fam- 
ilies are but the temporary inmates of hotels and 
boarding-houses, and give no lasting support to a 
church. Some expedient of Mission Chapels, less 
expensive than houses like the Brick Church and 
the Tabernacle, must be devised for the benefit of 
the lower wards. A recent exploration of the 
district from Chambers street to Canal, on both 
sides of Broadway, with a view to gather children 
into Sabbath schools, has demonstrated that there 
are in that district almost no materials to consti- 
tute and sustain a Protestant church. 

After much deliberation and prayer, we, as a 
church, are perfectly clear in the conviction that 
we can accomplish more for the cause of Christ 
by a change of location. We hope, hereafter, to 
maintain our solemnities away from the din of 
business, “ in a quiet habitation ;” to erect “ a tab- 
ernacle that shall not be taken down ;”—so re- 
mote from the encroachments of trade, that “ not 
one of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed, 
neither shall any of the cords thereof be broken.” 
When it shall be finished, eome and “look upon 
Zion, the eity of our solemnities,” and see if it is 
not well chosen and appointed.* There will we 
build an altar, and call upon the name of the 
Lord ; and there may “the glorious Lord be to us 
a place of broad rivers and streams ;”—so filling 
and encompassing us with his Spirit and his sal- 
vation, that there shall be no access for the clam- 
orous assaults of commerce, of party, and of finance, 
against his truth and grace! 

It does not follow that we, as a church, will for- 
sake the poor, by removing from this locality. 
The location which we have chosen is central for 
all classes of society ; and I pray God daily, that 
this church may be preserved from that unchris- 
tian and suicidal policy, that excludes the poor 
from the house of God; that gauges men in the 
ehurch by their pew rates; and that makes the 
income of the pews a test of the principles that 
should be uttered from the pulpit. I wage no 
war with taste and beauty in architecture; or 
with social refinement and elevation ;—I value all 
these, and am glad if these can be properly com- 
bined with our enterprise; but I trust never to 
meet this church in a so-called house of God, 
where no place is found for the poor, and no prayer 
is heard for the slave. I cannot believe that a 
mere change of place would render this ehurch so 
false to its history, so blind to its duty, so traitor- 
ous to Christ and his Gospel! Have confidence 
in us, my friends, that in this grave step we are 
seeking, and will seek, not our own things, but the 
things of Christ. 


* The new site ison the N.E. corner of Thirty-fourth street 
and the Sixth avenue, facing the junction of the latter with 
Broadway. 


THE FALCON, 





In-poors, in a summer day like this, 
I pine with a fancied wrong ; 

But out in the sunshine, out in the wind, 
My soul is a falcon strong. 


The brave bright sun, so merry and old, 
He lends his strength to my wings, 

And I soar till I see the golden gate, 
Where the lark at morning sings. 


But let my lady summon me back, 
I come, as a falcon should, 
Out of the sunshine, out of the wind, 
And yield my eyes to the hood ! 
—R. H. Stoddard. 


CLEOPATRA OUTDONE. 





In the latter part of February, Mr. David How- 
ell, a poor shoemaker of Patterson, finding work 
scarce, money hard to get, and bread difficult to 
procure without either, at the suggestion of a 
neighbor, collected a quantity of muscles from a 
little stream known as the Notch brook, to make 
a dainty meal for himself and family. He first 
boiled the shell-fish, but finding that a single cook- 
ing did not render them tender and palatable, he 
afterwards fried the same over in fat, which so 
far softened their obduracy as to render them 
eatable. In the course of the repast, Mr. Howell 
discovered in one of the muscles a stony sub- 
stance of a spherical shape and of considerable 
size. Having some vague ideas upon the subject 
of jewels, he preserved the curious stone and sub- 
mitted it to a jeweler for examination. He was 
then informed that the stone was a genuine pearl, 
of dimensions which dealers in precious stones 
considered fabulous until the specimen was plac- 
ed before their 6yés, and which, had not its lus- 
ter been utterly ruined by the several culinary 
operations to which it had been subjected, would 
have been worth at least $25,000. Here was 
Cleopatra outdone with a vengeance. She regaled 
her sweetheart Antony with a few small pearls 
dissolved in a vinegar stew, and for this trifle the 
carping world has called her extravagant. What 
will they now say of the Jersey journeyman shoe- 
maker who served up to the partner of his bosom 
for lunch a $25,000 pear! in a fried clam? 


se 
o 


THE THREE FISHERMEN. 





Three fishers went sailing out into the west, 
Out into the west as the sun went down ; 

Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the 


town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the light-house tower, 
And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went down ; 
They looked at the squall, and they looked at the 
shower, 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and 
brown. 


But men must work, and woman must week, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
the harbor bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sand, 

In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands, 

For those who will never come back to the town. 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep, 

And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 

—Charles Kingsley. 


THE PILGRIM POETESS. 
Brapstreet’s house was on the corner of Har- 
vard square 








now stands, 
College buildings. Here dwelt and sung the first 
American poetess, Anne Dudley, wife of Gov. 
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cooling shadow of a stately ¢| 
a goodly river's side, - - 
lidin the rocks did overwhelm 
ith dignified. . 





AN ORIGINAL SERMON, 


Tue Richmond Christian Advocate contain; 
following singular sermon for the times, 
another paper calls 
meat ;”’ 

Subject: Personal Poverty. Text: I am poo, 

In discoursing to you on this subject to-day 
shall, by God’s blessing, be enabled to esta\: 
the position assumed in the text with but |, 


effort. Let it be borne in mind that the sy} 
is personal. 


- | whi 
a skeleton in way 


1. My note to A. B., for horse, etc., $135 
Board bill to C. D., one quarter, $125; 9 ¢ 
vant’s hire, $15; 4. Washing bill, $12; 5. N,. 
sary fof other expenses, $10. Total, $297. 

2. What I have got wherewithal to pay i; 


their kind, must, in this account, be put dow; 
$00 00. Total, $200. 
3. What I must have to get through with 


2. A friend to give it; 3. The thing itself, $297 


I quit the ministry to try to make it? 
will be responsible, and for how much. 


THE GLORY TO BE REVEALED. 





“T reckon that the sufferings of this present time or 
worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be reve,\, 
us ” 


Wovtpst thou inherit life with Christ on high ' 
Then count the cost, and know 
That here on earth below 

Thou needs must suffer with thy Lord and dic 

We reach that gain to which all else is loss, 
Dut through the cross. 


Oh think what sorrows Christ himself has know 
The scorn and anguish sore, 
The bitter death He bore, 

Ere He ascended to His heavenly throne ; 

And deemest thou, thou canst with right complain 
Whate’er thy pain! 

Not e’en the sharpest sorrows we can feel, 
Nor keenest pangs, we dare 
With that great bliss compare 

When God His glory shall in us reveal. 

That shall endure when our brief woes are o'er 
For evermore ! — Simon Dach, 1'4 

eee 


1. What I must pay by the Ist of April, 195) 


Salary for one quarter—if paid !—$200 ; 2 , 
wife; 3. A child, which, though both excellen, | 


right side up, and no mistake ; 1. The sum of Syn 


Application.—1. Will you give it? or, 2. s) 


If 80, Wh 
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‘ importance,—the curled-leafed, and 
at ad The Iatter is the best for autumn ¢ 
and the other for winter use. This is about the 

sow the broad-leafed, which is called by the Fr 

. Sow in deep drills thinly, and ¢ 

: When a couple of inches high 
a the hoe to eight or nine inches a 
give a good watering afterwards, if dry wea 
‘Keep them clear from weeds, and draw the eart} 
yund them from time to time. When their leaves 
from six to eight inches long they are ready for bla 
ae This must be done when the leaves are quite 
otherwise they will rot. Draw the leaves of each } 
oge in the hand and tie them together near the 
ith a piece of bast matting or yarn as closely as 


thy [isible, to prevent wet getting into the center. A 


ch Pap should be thus tied every few days. This 
of ach them in ten or twelve days and render the 
or table. The curled-leaf variety especially has « 
sr taste in the green state, which this process rem 
t he exclusion from the light in a few days effec 
m hange, and the Endive is then a delicious salad. 


Littl, equent sowings should be made during the next t 
t\@ifimonths for succession. 


They may be made in e 
Js and transplanted, but they will then require at 
A : on in watering. At the approach of winter, the gr 
te “rop may early in November be transplanced into fra! 
= “Bor protection with glass lights, but will re juire to } 
good ball of earth removed with each plant, and t 
l ept dry, with plenty of air admitted to them dail 
hey will damp off and rot. The soil should be rich 
ht to grow this crop in perfection 
HMORTICULTURAL MEMOKANDA 


2 
- 


Manure Water is a great assistance, judicious): 
ied, to plants in pots, particularly to increase the 
d coloring of flowers, if given when the flower 
re swelling and before they expand 
anure Water for this purpose is made by mixing 
nee of guano and two ounces of superphosphat 
me in four gallons of water, stirring it well and 1 
clear. This is quite strong enough, and shou 
iven alternately with waterings of pure water 


Fortign Bliscellany. 


Charge of Plagiarism Brought against 
rchibald Allsen.—The London Atheneum, in a 
ce of Sir Archibald Alison’s last volume of “ 
History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon,” cha 
he voluminous historian with being a inost uncons 
ble plagiarist, there being, according to our cote 

, “ scarcely a fact or an expression in the who! 
ir Archibald’s last two hundred pages which the 
prical Bedouin has not taken from Mr. Kaye's ba 

d after dipping it in water, has called his o: 
he Atheneum presents several lengthened par: 
tween Mr. Kaye's work and that of Sir Archi 
e one being fac similes of the other. In some « 
ere is no acknowledgment whatever ; in others t 

timpty “‘ a microseopic reference ” without inv 
pmmas. Our cotemporary concludes its notic 


J 


a 
a 


An exce 


De 











Horticulture. 
CULTURE. 


** His branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be a: 
Olive Tree.’” 


no reasonable doubt that, independently of the ; 


color were intended to answer a secondary purp 
namely, that of giving grace and beauty to the sur 
ofthe earth. And framed as we find the constituti 


sociation of ideas induced by surrounding objects 
inquiry would be an interesting one that sought 


upon his moral character. That these effects produ 


it is by no means certain that this scene limits the 
tent of that influence 

We proposed in our last article to furnish this » 
some account of the difference between Endogenous 
Exogenous stems. 
gardens are examples of the former, and the Ma; 
the Oak of the latter. 


of their volume consequent upon it. 


the preceding year, immediately beneath the exter 
bark. Endogenous plants are chiefly indigenous 
tropical climates, and it is only amongst the her) 
and smaller species of vegetables that they are { 
temperate regions. 

Exogens, therefure, are the chief inhabitants o! 
native woods that surround us 
consists of three parts : the pith in its center, the 
and the bark, which forms the external covering 
need not repeat the explanation that we gav 
earlier numbers of this year, of the mode of grow 
these stems by the expansion of the cellular tissu 
its subsequent solidifying growth by means of | 
scending sap. But we should mention that in t 
ress of the annual growth, the pith is kept in « 
connection with the external parts of the « 
means of compressed prolongations of its su)s' 


lines from the center to the outer circumferenc: 
stem, and it is these passages that afford the de 
ing sap ingress to the inner parts of the stem 


FLORICULTURE. 


Dahlias should be planted out. If the soil is 
there is no need to add manure, as too rich as 
duces a tendency to wood-growth rather than / 
A strong stake should be placed to each | 
the time of setting them out ; and it should b 
firmly in the ground, so that the wind may not 
it when the plant becomes bushy. This is muc)® 
readily done by making holes with a crowbar !" 
stakes, than by driving. As the plants » 


close. Varieties that produce quantities of bran 
should have some of them cut out occasionally, ¥* 
mit air and light, which will conduce to the nu” 
and quality of the flowers. ; 

Lawns must be frequently mown and rolled “*" 
wished to have the grass fine in quality. » we 
must be taken out by the root, with a tool ths" 7 
for the purpose at the seed-stores 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


Where fruit has set too thickly, it should be — 
out, both for the sake of the permanent welfare a 
tree, and for the purpose of having 4 ©?" 
quality. 

Budding may be commenced in many !0¢2" 
im the Northern states it will be probably w * 
yet. The budding season spreads over the 
months. Fruits that cease growth early should “ 
budded. The two points are to have the od 
active state of growth, and the buds to be insertee 
matured. is 

Where raspberries are producing more *™ 
will be wanted for next year’s bearing, the ¥?"" 
ones should be removed ; and the bearing ee 
this year should be tied to stakes, so as to keep *" 
of the new growth. 

Training young fruit trees should be * 
and allnew growth that is not wanted a5 * pow 
part of the tree, should at once be cut out 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Cucumbers may be sown in the open ground 
crops, and for pickles. inl 
Constant attention should be paid to hin¥” | 
previous articles as to the tillage of growing erop® 
the sowing of others for succession =p 
The next vegetable that we shall notice ¥ 


nett q 





This is « valuable salad plant, much phe 
Europe, especially in winter There 


HINTS ON GENERAL PRINOIPLES oF | 


Tuts beautiful metaphor forms an appropriate mot 


riman 
prima 


use of the organs of plants, their diversity of forms 


of man to be with reference to the effect exerted ue» 
his mental, no less than his physical, powers, by the » 


investigate the caus res of those efat - 
tigate th uses and consequences of those eflxa weaker setired. 


in numerous instances, a permanent influence upon 
future of man in this world, there can be mo doubt ; » 


The Palm Tree or the Lily of w 
Endogens increase the bulk 
their stems by growth internally, and by the expansion 


Exogens, on tht 


contrary, add yearly a layer of woody fibre upon thi! 


An Exogenous # 


that surrounds this and forms the great bulk of al! stea 


called medullary rays, proceeding from it ia sz 


in growth, keep them well tied up to the stakes” 
the earth round them should be kept loose and @ 
by having the surface forked two or three inch’ 
depth, being careful not to injure the root by goin! "P 


” : 

: . 

* 

i bject of 
oH 


trend 


a llows :—‘‘ We could add largely to these specin 


ere it at all necessary ; but enough, we think 
en shown of Sir Archibald Alison's method of 
brical composition.” 


The New Speaker in a Fix.—Upon the me 
f Parliament, the swearing in of the members 
retty brisk in the early part of the day, but as it 
ear four o'clock, the groups that came up to take 

ths, and subscribe the Parliamentary roll, be 
nall by degrees, until the last group only numt 
hree. As they were introduced to Mr. Speaker, 
assed round by the back of his chair, and left 
ouse. The last one who was presented was 


for the subject we now have under consideration name ume, the member for Wicklow, and, after the fo 
ly, the stems and branches of trees; for there can) 


ntroduction, he stood chatting with the Speaker 
w minutes, and was about leaving the House v 
ir Denis Le Marchant called the Speaker's atte 
vi the fact that there was not another member pr 
i > move the adjournment of the House. Mr. } 


" as accordingly requested to return and do that 


fiee for the Speaker, or he would have been una! 
ave the Chair until some honorable member cou 
ocured to release him. Mr. Hume at once retu 
nd taking his stand at the Treasury benches, 





‘me Mr. Speaker, I move that this House do now adjo 


here being no member present to move an amend 
h this motion, it was carried by the mover, an 


| Chureh Missionary Society. —At the recent 
rsary meeting of this (Episcopal 
bted that the increase of income, reaching the st 
123,000 for the past year, has encouraged the 
ittee to adopt a bolder policy in the conduct of 
berations, and to advance into those new fields of 
hich the great Head of the Church has been pl 
i “Gopen tothem. In this resolution they have 
pirmed by an unexpected donation of £10,0( 
dition to a subscription of £1,000 for three y 
en by an old friend of the Seciety, with this ex 
pw. 


Relie of Antiquity,—The Ballymena Observer 
few days ago a curious specimen of the ancient 
dders, or wooden drinking cups, used in this . 
" in bygone ages, was found in Fenagh bog, a 

istance from Ballymena. It stands about nine i 
d gh; the hollow part is four inches square and 
ep, and would contain fully a quart. Jt has ab 


Society, it 


{ 


ind one side, and the pedestal is shaped like a cor 


blet. The entire vessel, including the handl 
en carved or scooped out of solid oak, which ret 
nd, and in a perfect state of preservation. It ix 
brthy of inspection, and may be seen at the resi: 
Mr. William Arthurs, Harryville, Ballymena 


Spanish Superstitien.—The Queen of Spain 
mg Oonsort, and the Court of Madrid have 

own inte an apparent fever of joy by the recove 
“holy nail” extracted from the cross, which 
n carried off on the 27th of May last year by 
rilegious vagabonds ; 4 


Stabbing a Wife for Refusing to Work on 
ys.—At the Worship-street Police Court rec 
rge Holles, described as a gas-fitter, was ch 
th stabbing his wife. One Sunday afternoo: 
oner, who is at present engaged as a theatrica 

mer, brought home the materials for a pair of 
sers, which he handed to his wife and desire 
make them up immediately. She declined to « 
she considered it improper to perform such wo 
Bunday, when the prisoner became greatly ex 
i, pulling out a clasp-knife, declared that he v 

her unless she at once proceeded with it. S! 
induced to commence the work, but threw it 

a few minutes ; and on repeating the same 
Mons, the prisoner deliberately opened the knife 
) which he made a violent thrust at her breast, bi 
sudden! stooped forward to avoid the blow, a 
: ed the point of the weapon in her left should 
ting a severe punctured wound, which has re 
inflammation and fever of a dangerous 

€ prisoner was remanded 





char 


Glass Houses.—It is remarkable that neith 
ilding of the Manchester Art Exhibition nm 
ling-rooms of the British Museum could hav¢ 
jade, or even attempted, unless for that recent 
legislature that took the duty off glass. Ston 
ck would have been too expensive, wood woul 
en too dangerous ; glass and iron being the on! 
rials suitable, and at the same time sufficiently 
justify the erection of such structures , 


The Lighting of Paris.—In 1807, just fifty 
0, the streets of Paris were lighted with 4,223] 
b the Ist of January, 1857, we find these sup 
14,330 gas burners. In 1807, each lamp, all 
included, cost two and a half cents per h 
enty-seven and a half cents per night, taking 
rs as the average length of time ; in 1857, thd 
expenses included, is nineteen cents per burneg 
intensity of light seven times greater than ¢ 
eillamp. The total number of gas burners in 
eets and houses included, is upwards of 2,00 
. the total length of all the gas pipes laid d 
a } ues. Were all the gas burners collect: 
Ae a e, aa at an elevation of 2,500 
- aris, it has been calculated that it woul 
ht to the whole department of the Seine eq 
t of a cloudy day. 
F} Customs Referm.—The Times has a leader 
the Customs law, and the advisal 


ing duties on a number of articles whic 
er &@ most trifling amount of revenue 


lish 
geth 


— Dow Deseribed.—The Hon. Neal Dow, 
» aine Law, 18 thus sketched by the Man 
i—“He is a little over abo 


" n Yet he is too mu 
u ie au d His complexion is 
: face, his disheyelled, and falling ba 
‘ hich would of tes sharp, temples flat, but s 

Z h give him power but not music; fi 
: aad broad, and flat in front, its lines marked ; 


fo? 


in inquiry and darin 
ow; mouth is neithe 
ith firmness ; lips are th 
ion, yet enables 
suffer, He is 

les him to” smile we 
i expressive of con 

and care. 





1857, 


me, 1632, j 

ay be imagi the 
orth occasionally 
River, when she 
verses : 
elm 





erwhelm, 
d. 


ii, 










cel, 
would I dwell. 
fed u 


‘to take my fight.» 
°MON. 


cate contains the 
© times, whieh 
On ID Want of 


ext: Tam Poor, 
subject to-day, 
led to establish 
t with but little 
that the Subject 


of April, 1857. 
’ etc., $135; 9 
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for there can be 
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ow - - 
of any importance,—the curled-leafed, and the 
The latter is the best for autamn crops, 


only 
proad- leafed. 


cna the other for winter use. This is about the time | 


ow the broad-leafed, which is called by the French 
88 Sow in deep drills thinly, end coves 
slightly. When a couple of inches high thin 
out with the hoe to eight or nine inches apart, 
and give a good watering afterwards, if dry weather. 
Keep them clear from weeds, and draw the earth up 
ound them from time to time. When their leaves are 
from six to eight inches long they are ready for blanch- 


7 
Escarolle. 





otherwise they will rot. Draw the leaves of each plant 
together in the hand and tie them together near the top 
with a piece of bast matting or yarn as closely as pos- 
sible, to prevent wet getting into the center. A few 
plants should be thus tied every few days. 
blanch them in ten or twelve days and render them fit 
for table. The curled-leaf variety especially has a bit- 
ter taste in the green state, which this process removes, 
The exclusion from the light in a few days effects the 
change, and the Endive is then a delicious salad. Sub- 
sequent sowings should be made during the next three 
?months for succession. They may be made in seed- 
beds and transplanted, but they will then require atten- 
tion in watering. At the approach of winter, the grown 
crop may early in November be transplanted into frames 
for protection with glass lights, but will require to have 
a good ball of earth removed with each plant, and to be 
kept dry, with plenty of air admitted to them daily, or 
they will damp off and rot. The soil should be rich and 
light to grow this crop in perfection. 


HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


Manure Water is a great assistance, judiciously ap- 
plied, to plants in pots, particularly to increase the size 
and coloring of flowers, if given when the flower-buds 
are swelling and before they expand. An excellent 
Manure Water for this purpose is made by mixing one 
ounce of guano and two ounces of superphosphate of 
lime in four gallons of water, stirring it well and using 
it clear 
given alternately with waterings of pure water. 


Horeign Bliscellany. 


Charge of Plagiarism Brought against Sir 
Archibaid Alison.—The London Atheneum, in a no- 
tice of Sir Archibald Alison’s last volume of “ The 

j ilistory of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon,” charges 
the voluminous historian with being a most uncorscion- 
ble plagiarist, there being, according to our cotempo- 
rary, “ scarcely a fact or an expression in the whole of 
bir Archibald’s last two hundred pages which the his- 
torical Bedouin has not taken from Mr. Kaye's basket, 
and after dipping it in water, has called his own.” 
The Atheneum presents several lengthened parallels 
between Mr. Kaye's work and that of Sir Archibald, 
th In some cases 





he one being fac similes of the other. 
there is no acknowledgment whatever ; in others there 
imply “tae microseopic reference” without inverted 


mmnas. Our cotemporary concludes its notice as 
follows :—“ We could add largely to these specimens, 
were it at all necessary ; but enough, we think, has | 


shown of Sir Archibald Alison's method of his- 
torical composition.” 


The New Speaker in a Fix.—Upon the meeting | 


f 


arliament, the swearing in of the members was 


pretty brisk in the early part of the day, but as it drew | 


r four e’clock, the groups that came up to take the 
oaths, and subscribe the Parliamentary roll, became 
& by degrees, until the last group only numbered 


As they were introduced to Mr. Speaker, they | 


B passed round by the back of 


} 


his chair, and left the 
ise. The last one who was presented was Mr. 
lume, the member for Wicklow, and, after the formal 
duction, he stood chatting with the Speaker for a 
few minutes, and was about leaving the House when 
Sir Denis Le Marchant called the Speaker's attention 
to the fact that there was not another member present 
t» move the adjournment of the House. Mr. Hume 
was accordingly requested to return and do that kind 
ofiee for the Speaker, or he would have been unable to 
leave the Chair until some honorable member could be 
procured to release him. Mr. Hume at once returned, 
and taking his stand at the Treasury benches, said, 
Mr. Speaker, I move that this House do now adjourn.” 
Chere being no member present to move an amendment 
i this motion, it was carried by the mover, and the 
Speaker retired. 


Chureh Missionary Society.—At the recent anni- 
versary meeting of this (Episcopal) Society, it was 
noted that the increase of income, reaching the sum of 
£123,000 for the past year, has encouraged the Com- 
mittee to adopt a bolder policy in the conduct of their 
operations, and to advance into those new fields of labor 
which the great Head of the Church has been pleased 
oopen tothem. In this resolution they have been 
ronirmed by an unexpected donation of £10,000, in 
\ddition to a subscription of £1,000 for three years, 
given by an old friend of the Seciety, with this express 
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Relie of Antiquity.—The Ballymena Observer saye : 
A few days ago a curious specimen of the ancient Irish 
medders, or wooden drinking cups, used in this coun- 
try in bygone ages, was found in Fenagh bog, a short 
distance from Ballymena. It stands about nine inches 
high ; the hollow part is four inches square and four 
deep, and would contain fully a quart. Jt has a handle 
m one side, and the pedestal is shaped like a common 
goblet. The entire vessel, including the handle, has 
been carved or scooped out of solid oak, which remains 
sound, and in a perfect state of preservation. It is well 
Worthy of inspection, and may be seen at the residence 
gof Mr. William Arthurs, Harryville, Ballymena. 


Spanish Superstition.— The Queen of Spain, the 
King Consort, and the Court of Madrid have been 
thrown inte an apparent fever of joy by the recovery of 
the “holy nail” extracted from the cress, which had 
been carried off on the 27th of May last year by some 
sacrilegious vagabonds. 


Stabbing a Wife for Refusing to Work on Sun- 
days.—At the Worship-street Police Court recently, 
George Holles, described as a gas-fitter, was charged 
with stabbing his wife. One Sunday afternoon, the 
prisoner, who is at present engaged as a theatrical per- 
former, brought home the materials for a pair of stage 

rousers, which he handed to his wife and desired her 
to make them up immediately. She declined to do so, 
mes she considered it improper to perform such work on 
t Sunday, when the prisoner became greatly excited, 
fend, pulling out a clasp-knife, declared that he would 


re 


il her unless she at once proceeded with it. She was 

hen induced to commence the work, but threw it down 
mena few minutes ; and on repeating the same objec- 
; ions, the prisoner deliberately opened the knife, with 


which he made a violent thrust at 


ie her breast, but she 
uddenly stooped forward 


to avoid the blow, and re- 
ceived the point of the weapon in her left shoulder, in- 
flicting a severe punctured wound, which has resulted 
sin inflammation and fever of a dangerous character 
The prisoner was remanded. 


Glass Houses.—It is 
ilding of the Manchester 


Art Exhibition nor the 
reacing-rooms of the British 


Museum could have been 


pace, or even attempted, unless for that recent act of 
m “ie legislature that took the duty off glass. Stones and 
rick would have been too expensive, wood would have 
fen too dangerous ; glass and iron being the only ma- 
te suitable, and at the same time sufficiently cheap, 
g ‘° Justify the erection of such structures. 


The Lighting of Paris.—In 1807, just fifty years 
go, the streets of Paris were lighted with 4,223 lamps ; 
u the Ist of January, 1867, we find these superseded 

y 14,330 gas burners. In 1807, each lamp, all expen- 

-e included, cost two and a half cents per hour, or 
“hty-seven and a half cents per night, taking eleven 
StS a8 the average length of time: in 1857, the cost, 
on jf euses included, is nineteen cents per burner, with 

éh uvensity of light seven times greater than that of 
“iter The total number of gas burners in Paris, 
. eets and houses included, is upwards of 2,000,000 ; 
ioe we total length of all the gas pipes laid down is 
we _ Were all the gas burners collected into 
ve, situated at an elevation of 2,500 metres 
i Hy Paris, it has been calculated that it would afford 
eit t the whole department of the Seine equal to 
that of a cloudy day 
Customs Reform.—The Times 
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Lochfine, Dunderar, 
the: Macnaughtons, which, from decorations 
looks bagely like oc if it bed boon built in the 
teenth century with the stones 
a tuft of trees with a 
rich. Itisa 


seven- 
of an old church—we 


pondin 
) the sod, which thus completes the rounded head of an 
cross. The next point is to find 
the shaft—it lies not far off, deep im the turf. And 
| When we take the grass and moss from its face, it dis- 
closes some extremely curious quadrilateral decorations, 
= peculiar, and not in conformity with any type of 
orm which would enable its date to be gaessed at 
| within a century or two of the reality. . 
| _ Passing through the rich woods of Ardkinglas, in a 
few miles we reach the burying-ground, called of old 
| Kilmaglas, but now the well kept churchyard in which 
| stands the modern church of Strachar. The answer 
| made to our inquiry about the mode of entrance to 
the churchyard, would have gratified an ethnologist in 
search of evidence of the Trish origin of the High- 
| landers. We were recommended to get over the wall, 
| and remove the stone behind the gate. The interior 
well rewards the exertion made to reach it. Here are 
several fine specimens of sculpture. Some stones, not 
of the oldest type, have the crossed sword, syinbolical 
alike of the warrior character of the dead, and the re- 
ligion of peace in which he rests. One has a shears— 
emblem atic that it is delibated to a woman. There is 
one with a figure in full chain-armor, and others, again, 
ef an older date, are ornamented with the geometric 
knottings and reticulations which some antiquaries are 
in the habit of calling runic or mystic knots—it is much 
the same whith-ant of associating, as we have seen, 
with the Druids. Descending a few miles farther, in 
the small fertile delta of the Tistien and overshadow- 
ed almost by the old square castle of the M’L ichlans, 
there is a bushy enclosure, which may be identified as 
the old burial place of Kilmory. A large block of 
hewn stone, with a square hole in it, sets one in search 
of the cross of which it was the socket. This is found 
in the grass, sadly mutilated, but can be recognized by 
the stumps of the branches which once exfoliated into 
its circular head. Beside it lies a flat stone, on which 
a sword is surrounded by graceful floral sculpture. 

At Kilmichael, about three miles from Lochgilp, the 
churchyard is extremely fruitful in sculptured stones 
of various kinds—some floral, others geometrical, with 
wild beasts, monsters, and human figures. 

At Kilmartin, the graveyard is graced with many 
sculptured stones—twenty-five may be counted, con- 
spicuous for their rich carving and excellent preserva- 
tien. On one or two of the latest in date there are 
knightly figures, clad in chain mail.— Blackwood’s 

‘agazine. 


The Ruling Passion Strong In Death.—At the last 
meeting of the Russian Geographical Society of St. Pe- 
tersburg, a speech was delivered by M. Vernadski upon 
| the lamented loss which science, and that Society in 
particular, had lately sustained in the death of one of 
| its most learned and indefatigable members, M. Tego- 

borski. M. Vernadski observed, that even upon his 

death-bed the great statistician had his mind occupied 
| with the subjects of his accustomed labors. “ In the de- 
lirium which preceded his last struggle he kept on pro- 
| nouncing the words ‘ finances, tariff, and consumers,’ 
las a general mortally wounded on the field of battle 
speaks of mancuvres and combats.” 

















An Adventure of the Moscow Campaign,— 
| Amongst the guests of the Grand Duke Constantine at 
| the dinner at the Russian Embassay, was General Or- 

nano, Governor of the Invalides, and a strange adven- 
ture which befell the General in the cam aign in Rus- 
sia, in 1812, was related to the Prince. he General's 
horse was killed by acannon ball, and he was thrown 
to the ground with such violence that he remained 
inanimate, and was supposed to be dead. He was 
placed ona second horse, to be conveyed from the 
field to be interred, but at the moment that horse was 
also struck with a cannon ball and killed. In falling 
heavily to the ground the General made a movement 
which proved that he was still alive. He was accord- 
ingly placed inthe cart of a cantiniére, and carried 
some distance, when the cart could advance no farther ; 
he was then carried in a litter to the bivouac of the 
Emperor Napoleon I., who, having been informed that 





remarkable that neither the 


he was dead, had given orders for his interment. His 
Majesty (to whom he was related) learning that he was 
etill alive, caused him to be placed in his own landau, 

| the sole carriage which remained, and continued the 
route on foot. The Grand Duke Constantine mani- 
fested great interest in this narrative-—London Morn- 
ing Post. 


How Leeehes are Fed.—At the village of Men- 
| tigny la Mare, near Paris, M. Lanquié, a druggist, late- 
| ly established a nursery of leeches, for medical pur- 
poses, in a marsh or pond, where he was accustomed 
to feed them by driving an old worn-out horse urchased 

at a knacker'’s yard, every morning into the muddy 
| water, and allowing the leeches to fix and gorge them- 
| selves with blood at the expense of the horse’s legs. 
His son, a boy of thirteen, used to ride the horse into 
the pond ; but a few days ago, the boy having gone alone 
upon that errand, the family were terrified by the horse 
coming back without its rider : its legs were bleeding 
profusely, and covered with leeches that stuck to their 
prey. People went to the pond to look for the child, 
and found him immersed there, struggling feebly to 
extricate himself from the mire, and to defend himself 
from the hundreds of voracious creatures which had 
erawled under his clothes, (for he wore no shoes or 
stockings,) and had fixed upon every part of his body. 
He had probably been thrown off the horse’s back by 
the restlessness of the tormented animal. The poor 
boy was quite exhausted and speechless when he was 
| got out, and died in a few hours. 


French and Engilsh Prinating.—Mr. Charles 
Knight, one of the jurors at the Paris xhibition, in his 
| report to the President of the Board of Trade, makes the 
| following observations :—*I think, upon a candid ex- 
| amination of the average work of the French rinters, 

that, on the whole, it is superior to that of the nglish, 

as regards the evenness and clearness of the impression. 

The use of improved cylindrical machines has much to 
| do with this. But there is another cause of inferiority 
| not so easily to be overcome. Our paper is inferior, 
| taking the general quality of printing paper. It is not 
| made of so good material as the French ; and, although 
considering the difficulty of obtaining good material, the 
manufacture has been greatly improved, yet an English 
sheet of paper has not that substance and surface, with- 
out which the most careful printing cannot be effective. 
| The paper-duty, compelling the use of expedients for 
| keeping down price, produces that delusive article of 
commerce which, bleached, sized, and glazed into a 
sheet of white paper—a product of much rubbish and 
little rag—is rotten or harsh—has one rough side and 
one smocth—resists ink, unless saturated with water— 
has to be vamped up again, after printing, with rollers 
and hydraulic presses ; and, when formed into a book, 
| Tequires to be handled with a tenderness that pre-sup- 
poses books not made for use.” 


Heavy Defaleations,—It appears to have been al- 
ready positively ascertained that the defalcations of M. 
Charles Thurneysson, at Paris, amount to between 
£400,000 and £500,000. It is added, that a Polish 
nobleman loses £80,000, and a Russian nobleman a 
similar sum. 


Tennyson.—The Poet-Laureate has 
new poem. The subject is, we hear, 
early favorites, King Arthur; 
contribution to his unfinished 
—London Leader. 


Death of Mr. Robert Barns.—Robert Burns, the 
eldest son of Scotland’s national poet, died recently at 
Dumfries. He had been ailing for some time, and 
Colonel William Burns and Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Burns were both in Dumfries in anticipation of the 
melancholy event. Early in life the deceased entered 
& government situation in London, from which he re- 
tired on a pension, and has been resident for a number 
of years in his native town. He was to be buried 
within the fine mausoleum at Dumfries which covers the 
remains of his illustrious father. The deceased was in 
his seventy-seventh year. 


Trinity Chureh, Dublin.—It has been announced 
that in October next a new monthly will be issued, to 
be called The Student’s Magazine, and conducted by 
the members of the University of Dublin. The editor 
has not yet been , but one of the junior Fellows 
has been confidently spoken of as likely to be the man. 





in the press a 
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being, in fact, a further 
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It may not be intended, but a rivalship is, it is thought, 
inevitable, to a ter or less extent, between this pro- 
jected periodical and the Dublin Universi Magazine, 


the proprietorship of which, it is said, has 
into the hands of Mr. Cheyne Brady, 
of the Irish Chancellor. 
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ings.” From Spain, also, we learn that “the King 
and Queen are af serious loggerheede, and both arene 
ing worse scandal than ever.” 

A Useful Priest—The Abbe Pauvert, a French 
priest, has, it is said, at length solved the ) of 
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hedgeside willows, which were covered with the burst- 
ing catkins, which are called by some people “ cats and 
dogs,” and which were used on Palm Sunday to represent 
the branches of palm. Does this throw any light on 
the singular saying which heads this note !—Notcs 
and Queries. 


Celibacy of Fellows of Colleges.—The following 
memorial has been addressed to the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Commissioners by Fellows of Colleges : “ Gentle- 
men—We, the undersigned graduates of the University 
of patria. beg leave respectfully to address you 
upon the su tere of the compulsory celibacy of fellows 
of colle, time is approaching when you, in con- 
junction with the governing bodiesof the several colleges, 
will be called upon to carry the Cambridge University 
Act into effect. Among the many questions which will 
be submitted to you for deliberation and decision, we 
feel that none is more important in all its bearings, 
whether academical or social, than that affecting the 
restriction upon marriage, to which the tenure of fel- 
lowships is now subject. We therefore venture to so- 
licit your earnest consideration of the subject, and to 
express the hope that you will give your sanction to 
such changes in the present ‘conditions of the tenure 
of fellowships’ as are calculated to augment the influ- 
ence and extend the utility of colleges of the Universi- 
ty of Cambridge.” 


A Wedding Dress.—The Princess Adalbert, of Ba- 
varia, (says the Munich Gazette,) has presented her 
magnificent wedding-dress to the hospital of Munich, 
to be made into a cloak for the statue of the Virgin, in 
the chapel of that establishment. 


The Queen’s Birthday.—The Queen's 38th birth- 
day was celebrated on Tuesday with the usual official 
ceremonies, parades, reviews, and salvos. The beau- 
tiful weather, not less than a feeling of loyalty, in- 
duced great numbers to make holiday. In the even- 
ing grand banquets were given by the principal Minis- 
ters and officers of State, and the leadin thoroughfares 
of the West-end presented an unusual display of stars 
and crowns, and were crowded with loyal spectators. 


The Rev. ¢. H, Spurgeon.—Surrey Music Hall 
was not only full to the brim last Sunday morning, but 
more than 1,000 people had to turn away disappointed 
from the doors. The reverend gentleman preached an 
admirable sermon from the Ist Corinthians, chap. i., 
ver. 24: “Christ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God.” Among his hearers were the Duchess 
of St. Albans, the Duchess of Sutherland, the 
Duke of Athol, the Earl of Carlisle, the Mar- 
quis of Stafford, Lady Courtney Boyle, Lord and 
Lady Coote, Lord John Hay, Lady Franklin, and many 
other members of the aristocracy. His crowded con- 
gregation included a tradesman from Norwich, once 
well known as an active secularist, who was converted 
by Mr. Spurgeon’s preaching, and publicly burnt all his 
infidel publications ; and another individual, who, till 
this occasion, had not entered a place of worship for 
thirty years. 


Out-door Preaching. —Several ministers who had 
announced their intention of preaching in the open air, 
during the summer, have made a beginning this week. 
On Sunday evening, the Rev. T. Davison, Congrega- 
tional minister, preached in a cross street beyond his 
own chapel. The hearers were orderly and attentive. 
On Wednesday evening, the Rev. E. Heywood preached 
in York street, in a position which commands Bruns- 
wick street and Skinner street. Mr. W. Wilson, of 
South Stockton, has declared his intention of preaching 
in every street of the town.— Leeds Mercury. 


Prize Essays.—The first prize, of £150, for the best 
essay on “The Duty and Privileges of Christians as 
respects the Ordinances of the Gospel,” has been 
awarded to the Rev. Dr. Wylie, of Edinburgh, and the 
second, of £75, to the Rev Joseph Parker, of London. 


The American Christian Associations and Slave- 
ry.—We are glad to notice that those Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in the United States that have 
adopted a pro-slavery policy, are receiving a check in 
their career. The recent American papers state that 
the Montreal (Canada) Association has withdrawn from 
the “Confederation of Christian Associations in the 
United States and British provinces,” on the ground 
that in some of-those Associations the privileges of 
membership are denied to their black brethren. We 
note this with great pleasure, because it conclusively 
shows that even at the extremities of the British em 
pire the loyal subjects of our beloved Queen are true 
to themselves and their fatherland, determinately op- 
posed to slavery. We hope the British Associations 
will follow the excellent example of their colonial 
brother in openly declaring that they will have no fel- 
lowship with any Association that tolerates the en- 
slavement of their negro brethren, 
fellow Christians.—Leeds Mercury. 
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Direct all communications to 
LAURA J. CURTIS, 

(Care of Curtis & Co.,) 


443-447 New York City. 








New Hand-Books for Home Improvement. 


He TO BEHAVE—A NEW POCKET MANUAL 
OF ETIQUETTE. 


Ar Home, At Places or AmusEMenr, 
On tHE Street, At WeppIxas, 

In Company, Ar Cuvuron, 

Art TaBLz, Wuite Trave.ine, 

At Pronics, In CourtsuP, Ero. 


How to Brnave, the third number of our “ Hanp-Booxs ror 
Home IMPROVEMENT ”—now ready—isa complete guide to Correet 
Personal Habits, embracing the principles of good manners; 
useful hints on the care of the person, eating, drinking, exer- 
cise, dress, self-culture, and behavior at home ; the etiquette of 
salutations, introductions, receptions, visits, dianers, evening 
parties, conversation, letters, presents, weddings, &c., with 
illustrative anecdotes, a chapter on love and courtship, and rules 
of order for debating societies. Price 30c., muslin, 50c. FOW- 
LER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, and by Book- 
sellers generally. 

“How to Write,” “How to Talk,” *“ How to Behave,” same 
price, now ready. “ How to do Business,” in press. 445-447. 


CALVIN’S LETTERS. 
VOLS. lL. AND Il. NOW READY. 








i ITTLE, BROWN & CO; 
112 WASHINGTON STREBT, BOSTON, 

Have just received 
THE LETTERS OF JOHN CALVIN. Compiled from the Origi- 

nal Manuscripts, with an Introduction and Historical Notes, 

by Dr. Jutzes Boxner. Vol. IL., 8vo0, $2 25. 

The work to be completed in 4 volumes. 

This collection is the fruit of five years of assiduous labor and 
research in the libraries of France, Germany, and Switzerland, 
and will contain about 500 letters which have never before been 
published. The editor has spared no pains in rendering as com- 
plete as possible a collection which cannot fail to cast a flood 
of light upon the great religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century. 415-446 








MASSACHUSETTS SABBATH SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
NEY YORK AGENCY, 506 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 


M. W. Dodd, Publisher and Bookseller, 


Continues te furnish all the publications, libraries, 


and period- 
icals of this Society in any quantity, at 


same prices asin Bos- 


n. 
A large stock of their new Books just received, among which 
are— 


Little Cider Merchant. ... $0 30 | I'll doas I Paseccsee BO 
English Nellie, or Glimpses Home Scenes.............. 2% 

of Beggar Life........ Day of Adventures........ 23 
Drops from Wellspring. 30 | Twilight Hours...... .... 25 
Gems for Sabbath Schools.. 33 | Two Mile-stones.......... 35 
Wallamannumps, or Tri- ea ee 

amphs of Religious Mother’s Stories.......... 12 

Principles........ .. 40] Aunt Rachel’s Hints....... 12 
Right and Wrong Giving 33 | Where Lies the Fault?.... 16 
Willis Howard............. 26] Lawrence Monroe... sovcce 





Catalogues furnished on applieation. 

In addition to these Publications, we have always on hand a 
jarge assortment of the Books of other Societies and individual 
Publishers, adapted to Sunday-school Libraries 443-448 


“MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 


Beare BACON & CO., (SUCCESSORS TO BA- 
€ON & RAVEN) Piano Forte Manufaesurers. 
No. 13% Grand street, near Broadway, where a full assortment 
of Instruments, exclusively ef eur own mee - 
found. Warranted in every respect. 











HO WANTS A CHEAP PIANO? 
The Subseriber has for years been en tm the 
ehase and sale of PIANOS, HARPS, MELODE evrr as, 
ORGANS, MUBIC, etc., and being a Practical Musician, ‘as 
given entire satisfaction. He buys directly from the manu 
rers; and is thereby relieved from heavy rents, and other expen- 
ses. Every instrument sold by him receives his personal atien 
tion, and is warranted not only as to quality, but as being cheaper 
than it can be procured at any wholesale house in Ameriea. A 
printed list of prices, accompanied by the most unquestionable 
references, will be sent, free of charge to all parts of the world, 


on application te 
te JAMES M. EDNEY, 
422 26t-eow 56 John st., New York, 


H. CHAMBER®S’ PIANOS AND MELODEONS, 

e Nos. 8 and 10 Bible House, Astor Place, corner of Fourta 

avenue, New York (formerly Dubois & Stodart ; Dubois, Baeon 

& Chambers.) The oldest establishment, and a reliable place to 

purchase. Each Pianoforte warranted in every respect. Pianos 

exchanged and hired. Seeond-hand Pianos, of different makes, 
for sale low. Liberal discount to clergymen and professors. 


M US ICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 

Of the best French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
American Manufacture. 

Also, Strings and Trimmings fer Violins Guitars, Violoncellos, 
&c., ke. Great inducements offered to good wholesale buy- 
ers, b; 

. EDWARD BAACK, 

Manufacturer and Importer, 

7 Fuiton street 


DRY GOODS. 


MEF®’s FURNISHING @OODS 




















435-446X 








— 


KETCHAM, HILLER & MERSEREAB, 
Successors to 
c. B. HATCH & 00., 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
99 CuamBens Street, 


(Corner of Chureb street,) 


Offer for sale a full and fresh assortment of the latest styles f 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 


BZ Depot of the 
423-tfX “GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS.” 





97 LITCHFIELD & BRADY, 97 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Ww MEN’S w 
I |\FURNISHING GOODS, /je1 
L and L 
Manufacturers of the 
> CURRED YOKE SHIRTS. ae 
I “ae I 
All goods warranted as represented. a 
A — 
97 William street, 
M New York. M 
St. 431-456 St. 

















FINANCIAL. 


BANKING AND COLLECTION OFFICE. 
QUMALLEY, WEED & BARTLETT, 


54 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE C. SMALLEY. WM. €, WEED. ALFRED W. BARTLaTT. 


S@ WILL GIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE NEGOTI- 
ation of Notes and Loans; also to the purchase and sale of 
STOCKS and BONDS, at the Brokers’ Board, 

STRICTLY ON COMMISSION. 
Having prompt and reliable correspondents, will negociate and 











eollect at all the principal points in the Vuited 
States Canadas—at the lowest rates 
New York, Jan. 31, 1857. 
REFERENCE. 
MOSES TAYLOR, Esq., 
420-454 WM. B. ASTOR’ } New York. 








a a 

LOOKING-GLASSES. 
BIMBALIs WHITTEMORE & CO., 

0. BROADWAY, WEW-YORK, 

hd Cee Per etl tee Rood Tree 











EDUCATION. 













i ey! FAMILY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
at $ wiil Sth. For eireulars 


| amir ae Pa) Fat 


. Norwiehtown, Ot. 





Circulars may be obtsined 
street, N. ¥., or as 
Broad- 














Term of 22 weeks 
mer T. e- 


commences April 27th. 
in advance. 


ade to indigent ng of unquestionable 
e n Aq’ 
References -Fasulty of ‘tie College. 


ry $140 for rt 


436 497 





Wiahes a etuation ea 


YOUNG naga nh my ys FOR A RE- 
teacher of music fa some institution. 
Apply anes: BROTHERS, 110 Duane 


ighest testimonials, 
street, New York. 








serine 








INSURANCE. 





UMBOLDT FIRE 


OFFICE, No. 10 WALL 


John Armstrong, 
D. R. Stanford, 


WrtiiaM MULLi¢an, See 


INS 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


Avex. Witzr, Jz., Ase’t Secretary. 


NCE COMPANY. 


STREET, NEW YORK. 


DERECTORS. 
John Rankin, Robert Boorman Will'am L, King, 
Samuel P. Holmes, Samuel Sloan, William A. Kobbe, 
Anson G. Phelps, Joshua H. Batea, George Bulpin, 
Charles Christmas, A. B. Strange Nathan Lane, 
George H. Ellery, C.B. Caldwell, Solomon Freeman, 
Alfred Large, H. McConnel, Ebenezer Beadleston, 
Walter 8. Griffith, James McKaye, Moses A. Hoppock, 
J.8.T. Stranahan, S&S. Nelson Davis, William C. Bowers, 
Lowell Helbrook, George W. Parsons, Willard M. Newell, 
Henry J. Baker, George Barnes, William Allen, 


Henry L. Burr, 
W. D. Thompson. 
RANKD,, President. 


4430 





James Humphrey 
: CHAR 


4. MILTON SMITH, 


Capital Stock (all paid).................... 000 
Der OHO 638. . 8h. Rb a hwnd 060 
WwW G. Lam! G —y 4 + J Hoyt, 
liam G. bert, George D. Mo: esse Ho: 
Lucius Hopkins, Theo. McNamee, Wm. Sturgis, Jr., 
. J. Martin, Richard Lyman ke, 
A. F. Willmarth, Oliver E. Wood, Alfred S. Barnes, 
George C. Collins, George Bliss, Curtis Noble, 
D.N. Barney, Roe kweod , John B. Hute 
Thomas Messenger, John G. Nelson, Stephen Paul, 
Wm. H. Mellen, Levi P. Morton, Chas. P. Baldwin, 
Charles B. Hatch, Geo. Pearee, H. Gilbert Ely, 
B. Watson Buk, Ward A. Work, Amos T. Dwight, 
L. Atterbury, Jr., I. H. Frothingham, John R. Ford, 
Lucien D. Coman, @has. A. Bulkley, — Mason, 
Homer Morgan, James Low, » Fe ’ 
Levi P. Stone. Cephas H. Norton, John W. Whitlook, 


Henry A. Hurlbut, Cyrus Yale, J r., 


LES J. MARTIN, President, 


A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
Secretary 438-463¢ 





Cash Capital 











| 
NSURANC 


A. A. Low, 
James Freeland, Henry Eyre 


Samuel D. Babcock, Aurelius B. 
E. T.H. Gibson, Bradish Joh 


George B. Grinnell, John Allen, 
396-447 


CONTINENTAL 
E Cc 
OFFICE—18 Wall street. 
Cash Capital............. 


Lowell Holbrook, Henry C. Bowen, 


ECURITY FIRE INSURANCE CO., NO. 31 
&, Pine street (Great Western Buildin 


). 
bosiesesctctue > 


ALL PAID IN. 
This Company having all its capital paid in, and securety in- 
Vested, is now ready to receive applications and to issue Policies of 


Insurance, on Merchandise, Buildings, Ships in Port, and other 
Property, on faverable terms. 

JOSEPH WALKER President. 

THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Seeretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Joseph Walker, Edward Haight, B. M. Whittock, 
Wiliam F. Mott, Joseph Lawrence, James G. Garner, 
John Halsey, John D. Warren, Samuel C. Paxson, 
Edward Wood, Edward Merritt, Robert L. Murray, 
Robert L. Case, Wm. Birdsall, Jr., Edward Cromwell, 
D. Cromwell, Jr., Richard P. Bruff, Smith Lawrence, 
Wm. M. Abbatt, George H. Beyer, Charles Ely, 
Chas. E. Parker, John R. Willis, E. J. Donnell, 
Edmund W. Corlies, Edward Willets, 8. T. Valentine, 
Wm. Dennistoun, Wm. H. Hussey, L. B. Wyman, 
Henry Barrow, Matthew Mitchell, Wm. Alien Butler, 
David B. Keeler. 


OoOMPANY 


seeeeee- +. $500,000 


POLICY HOLDERS 
PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS TO THE EXTENT OF 
Seventy-five Per Cent. 


DIREOTORS: 
WILLIAM V. BRADY, President. 
Charles H. Booth, 
Thomas Tileston, Thomas Smull, 
George Griswold,Jr.,James A. Edgar, 
Chas. M. Connolly, Lawrence Turnure, 





Charles Lamson, 
John D. Mairs, 
John W. Shenek, 
David Lane, 

. Wm. M. Richards, 
Geo. 8. Stephenson, 
John B. Wright, 


Hull, 
Geo. W. Lane, 


A. Studwell, Wilson G. Hunt, Wm. W. Stone, 
Edward Lambert, Thomas Fraser, Horace B. Claflin, 
C.A. Avery, 8. B. Chittenden, D. H. Arnold, 
Peleg Hall, John Caswell, J. H. Ransom, 
Sheppard Gandy, Edmund M. Young, Hiram Barney, 
Wm. M. Vail, Wellington Clapp, Joseph Battell, 
John Paine, Lycurgus Edgerton, Robt. H. McCurdy. 
436-448 GEO. T. HOPE, Secretary. 





SOCIETY 


City of New York. 
States, to 31st Dec., 1856, $7 


Aquilla G. Stout, 
Henry Ludlam, 
John P. Nesmith, 


Bankers.—Tue Leaturr 
Soliitor for the United States 
Consulting Counsel.—J. W. G 
Cc. E. HA 


sh INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANGE 


OF LONDON. 


Chief Office for the United States, 71 Wall street, New York. 
Capital, $2,500,000. 
GUARANTEE FUND, $346,000, 
Deposited with Comptroller of the State, and Trustees in the 
Losses Be by the Soeiety in the United 
1950. 


UNITED STATES -OARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
Paul Spofford, 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Jas. W. Gerard, Jr., 
John 6. Hobrooke. 
Manuraerurenrs’ Bank, New York. 


-—Rosgat J. Ditton, New York. 
ERARD, New York. 


CHT & J. G. HOLBROOKE, General Agents, 
To whom applications for insurance and agencies are to be ad- 
dressed. 435-460X 





$150,000, and 
the United S at favorable 
by fire, on all kinds of property 
Attention is 
Charter, whieh 
num on the outstanding crip. 
dividend ot few: Aa or eighty 
in scrip to the cy holders on 
ired — 
er, annually, 


This seri 


ividends of scrip for the pas' 
aggregate to 7436 per cent., 


portant that all applications for 


Charles H. Russell, 
Daniel B. Fearing, 
William H. Russell, 
Augustus C. Downing, 
Gazaway B. Lamar, 
Wm. Butler Duncan, 
N. H. Wolfe, 

Isaac Townsend, 
James Warren, 

Arth ur Leary, 
Mortimer W. Hamilton, 
Denning Duer, 

John Steward, Jr., 
Robert B. Minturn, 
Reuben Withers, 
Edward C. Center, 








Dewcan F. Curry, Seeretary. 


office or through respectable houses 





Orricr, Repusiic Fire Insurance Compaxy, 
No. 16 Wall street, June 1, 1857. i 
Division of Profits. 
Sw COMPANY, WITH A CASH CAPITAL OF 
surplus of over $100,000, insures all over 


rates, against loss and damage 


particularly requested to the conditions of the 
provides that after 


paying seven per cent. per an- 


the Trustees shall then declare a 


per cent. of the remaining profits 
all policies which shall have ex- 


e fiscal year terminating the last day of Decem- 
thus giving toevery person who effects insuramoe 
with this Company a chance to participate in its annual profits. 

must continue to accumulate untilthe amount of the 
eapital and scrip together shall exgeed Onx MILLIon or Dotrars. 


t three years, amounting in the 


have been already declared, and 
which the parfles entitled thereto have been and are now receiy- 


ing. 
MZ As this Company has always declined insuring policies 
through the medium of Brokers or out 


of town Agents, it is im- 
insurance be made direot to the 
in the city. 


TRUSTEES: 


Josiah Oakes, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 


Frederic G. Foster, 
Peleg Hall, 
Robert 8. Hone, 
Samuel V. Hoffman, 
Jacob Anthony, Jr., 
J. P. Giraud Foster, 
Jehn A. C. Gray. 
ROBERT S. HONE, President. 
445-447 
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____ MISCELLANEOUS. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


B. T. 
68 


B. T. BABBITT’S 


of Cake, without contain 


other Saleratus. When 


first, (name and picture, 
in the bill.) 


Milk and Cream Tartar, 
Soda W 





SOMETHING 


es ee 


BEST MEDICINAL SALERATUS. 
Manufactured from Common Salt. 


BEST SALERATUS 
is prepared entirely different from other Saleratus. 
All the deleterious matter extracted in such a 
manner as to produce Bread, Biscuit, and alkkinds 


tus whem the Bread or Cake is baked ; thereby pro- 
ducing wholesome results. Every particle of Sal- 
eratus is turned to gas and passes through the 
Bread or Biscuit while Baking, consequently 
nothing remains but common Salt, Water and 
Flour. You will readily perceive by the taste af 
this Saleratus thet it is entirely different from 


you should take the old paper with you, and be 
very particular and get the next exastly like the 


agiass of effervessing water on the top, as you see 
Full directions for making Bread with Sour 


making Seidlits Powders, will accompany each 
paekage 


NEW. 





AND 


70 


ing a partiele of Salera- 


you purchase one paper 


68 


AND 


70 


twisted Loaf Bread, with 


and all kinds of Pastry ; 
ater ; also directions for 


B. T. BABBITT?, 








DRESS BOOTS 
A a “E. 
Between 





GAITERS. 


WATKINS, 


| 
| 


| 





| patronage he has received for 





68 











assortment of 


Lasszs, &c., 
1,000 Lancs, Ricuty Onwamenrep, Grur awp Piary. 
Beet Howth ar ae ened Mahogany, all-sizes, . 
230,000 
6,000 PLam 








SILVER-PLATED, 
ROSEWOOD, 
MAHOGANY, AND 
BLACK WALNUT 
SHOW CASES, 


YOR SHIPPING, 
A T FRA S E Rg’ 
Premium Show Case Warerooma, 
Corner Reade and Hudson streets, N. ¥. 


REMOVAL. 


FREEMAN & BENNETT 
HY REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE ON 
the South-west eorner of Broadway and Reade street, 
Ne. 287 Broadway, 

DIRECTLY OPPOSITE A. T. STEWART & 60.8, 
Where their friends and the publie are respectfully imvited to 
eall and examine their 
IN€REASED AND VALUABLE sTock oF 

Fine Diamond Jewelry, 
Watches, Silver Ware, &e-, 
Feeling assuned that they can compete with any ovher estab- 


Hshment in the United States, in regard to the quality and prices 
of their goods. 435-447TX 


434-446e 














CHURCH BELLS. 


ENRY N. HOOPER & CO. CONTINUE THE 
Bell Founding business established by them in 1825. 
espe Peals, and single bells east to correct musi 


most — manner. Orders solicited. 


429-480¢ 


313 a Au Be P***s 343 


HH" THE PERFECTION ATTAIN- B™». 


in the purification of James 
| | eine R™»: 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, cannot 
y=" R™»?. 


fail to bring it into general use. 
H™ LTHY peso. 


Physicians aw, cencede 
tf pescrar meee 
. 


that the use of common Saleratus 
yyy germs. 
Manufacturing Depot, No. 313 
WEST STREET, NEW Y 


























is injurious to health. Ite strong 
alkaline impurities destroy the 
digestive organs, thus paving the 
way for diseases of all kinds, par- 
ticularly among children. Sut 
James Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus is 
a8 harmless to the stomach as 
flour, and never fails t make 
Bread, Biscuit, Cake, and all 
kinds of Pastry, beautifully 
light, nutritious, and suitable for 
the most Some stomach, and 
at least one-eighth morefrom the 
flour. None will dispute this af- 
ter trial. For sale at all the Gro- 
ys 42. 
Washington street, New York. 
313 pp stetec QALERATUSs. 313 
440-tf 
MOUNT PROSPECT WATER CURE, 
BINGHAMPTON, Broome countr, N. Y. 
HE LOCATION OF THIS HOUSE IS ONE 
of exceeding beauty. It is situated one mile from town, 
and on the hill-side, so that the air is pure, and the scenery in- 
teresting. Invalids seeking health, and others desiring a place 
to pass aseason pleasantiy, will find that this vicinity pre- 
sents unusual attraction. It is intended that no similar estab- 
lishment shall possess greater facilities fora cure, or receive 
more thorough attention in every department. 
For circulars, address the physi¢ian, 
J. H. NORTH, M.D. 


ceries, in 1tb., 4¢Ib., and i Ib. 
kagee, with the name of James 

Trains of N. Y. & Erie and Syracuse Railroads pass through 

the town daily 441-448" 


YLE on each ; without—none is 
genuine. 
KEMBLE & WARNER, 
OMMISSION th gt FRET 28 AND 308 














Pennsylvania Boiler and Fiue Iron, of first and second quality—— 
Plates made as large as 90 inches diameter. Particular atten- 
tion given to orders for Locomotive Iron. 

English Boiler and Sheet Iron, Pig Iron, Cast Steel, Boiler 
Rivets, Fire Brick, Du Pont’s Gunpowder, &c. _ Welded 
Boiler Tubes 23—448 

ANSVILLE MODEL WATER CURE, FOR 
the treatment of all chronic diseases, female complaints, 
cancers, &c. &c. Electricity applied upon a new principle. Di- 
et, strictly hygienic ; general and special calisthenic exercises ; 
pure soft water ; lovely scenery, and a salubrious climate, make 
tt a popular resort for invalids. Full particulars by circular or 
otherwise. Address C.R. BLACKALL, M.D » Dansville, Living- 
ston Co., New York. 441-440" J 


MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!?? 
Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse. 


E SAY TO EVERY MOTHER, USE MRS. 
WINSLOW'S Soothing Syrup for your children teething. 
You may rely upon it, it will give rest to yourselves, and health, 
rest, and comfort to your little ones. There is no mistake in the 
matter, as Millions can now testify. It is the prescription of an 
old and experienced New England Nurse, who has spent more 
than Thirty Years of her life as a Physician and Nurse to Child- 
ren 








It is sure to regulate the bowels and cure the Dysent 
and Diarrhea in children, whether it arises from teething 
from any other cause. We say again, DO NOT NEGLECT IT. 
Use the Soothing Syrup—it is perfectly safe in all cases, and 
positively—yes, absolutely—sure to give immediate relief to your 
suffering child. 

Millions of bottles are sold every year in the United States 
is an old and well tried remedy. 


Price Only 25 Cents a Bottle. 


B&F None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PER- 
KINS, New York, is on the outside wrapper. 
Ss Sold by Druggists throughout the world. 


It 


443-455 





a 


KNIGHT'S COOKING EXTRACTS, 
FOR FLAVORING 
PUDDINGS, CAKES, JELLIES. cus- 
TARDS, ICE CREAMS, SAUCES, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &e., 
&e , comprising Twenty different Flavors These Extracts are 
well known as the most reliable and saleable throughout the 


IES, 


United States. Orders solicited and promptly filled by the man- 
ufacturers. C. D. KNIGHT, 
445tf No. 7 South Sixth st., Philadelphia. 








DISEASES OF THE EYE AND EAR. 
R. J. HENRY CLARK, AUTHOR OF « SIGHT 
and Hearing—How Preserved and How Lost,” will be af 
his office, (the residence of the late Dr. W. C. Wallace.) No. 286 
Fourth street, N. Y., opposite Washington Square, on Monda 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 12 to 3 p.m. 445-44 


© OLcmBIAn 





HOTEL, SARATOGA 
SPRINGS. 

The undersigned, proprietor of the above house, takes this op- 
portunity to inform his numerous friends amd patrons, that he i@ 
again ready to receive them, and that, thankful for the liberal 
fifteen years past, he hopes for a 
eontiucance of it during the coming season. He ean assure them 
that he will spare no time or expense, in making = 
eonduce to their convenience and comfort. The spacio®® addi- 
tions made to the “ Columbian” last year, has given the house 
ample accommodations for more than two hundred persons. In- 
eluded in this addition isa splendid drawing-room, private par- 
lors, bathing apartments, and gymnasium ; in fact, everything 
requisite for the comfort of the pleasure seeker or invalid. To 
the latter he would say that a resident Ph sicsan, of extensive 
practice and well established reputation, resides in the hotel. Te 
the public not acquainted with the locality of the house, he would 
Say that itis pleasantly lecated on Broadway, corner of Lake 
Avenue, and its proximity to the principal Sprmges, railroad de- 
pot, churches, &c., is very convenient and central. 

An omnibus will be in attendance at the ears daily, 
excepted,) to convey guests te the house free. 

Saratoga Springs, flarch 4th, 1857. 

431-447 


M A WN Y¥ & L BRB OW 
(LATE JACKSON & MANY,) 


150 Bowery; corner of Broome St. New York, 
Have on hand one of the largest and most beautiful assortmenta 
of Jewelry ever offered to the publie, which they are determined 
to sell at such prices as will make it an object for those wishing 
to purchase to give them a eall. Their stock eonsists in part of 
Diamond Kar Rings, Diamond Pins, 

Ladies’ Gold Setts, Gold Vest Chains, 

Gold Sleeve Buttons, Gold Guard Keys, 

Pins and Bracelets, Gold Vest Seals, 

Gold Watches, Gold Fob Seals, 

Gold Guard Chains, Gold Crosses, 
And an extensive assortment of every description of Jewelry. 
They would call particular attention to their assortment of Gold 
and Silver Watches, which are of the most approved makers and 

are warranted ; also Silver Tea Setts, Spoons, Forks, &c. 
4400fB MANY & LEWIs. 


(Sunday 
W. 8. BALCH. 


I 8 


$ 


ABINET FURNITURE—H. STONEY, 536 
BROADWAY, 
Invites persons about selecting to an examination of the styleg 
and quality of his present large Stock of Custom Made Furni- 
ture, consisting of Parlor, Boidoir, Library, and Dining-room im 
all the variety of woods, manufactured of the best seasoned ma- 
terials, and warranted to stand the test of Furnace heat. Draw- 
ings made to suit the most fastidious in architecture, and the 
work will be executed in the most artistic aad substan 
ner. Prices moderate and terms will be liberal. 


PATENT SPRING BEDS, 
PATENT SPRING UNDER BEDS, 
AED 
Pure Hair Matresses 


Wwe: MANUFACTURE AND OFFER FOR SALM 
the best Beds ever sold in this or aw market. 4 
rsonal inspeetion will satisfy any one correctness 
Phat we state. Our Hair Hastrennes ae well made from the best 
quality of imported curled hair, and are warranted equal in 
quality to others and at a less price. 
ers and others will consult their own interest by examin- 
ing our beds before 


rcebasin 
@ rooms of the 











elsewhere. 
Farge Frouse, of this city, are furnished 
s. 
throughout with our Patent Spring a TTON, 
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GAS FOR THE €OUNTRY. 


AS APPARATUS, AFTER THE PATENT 

of the Maryland Portable Gas Company. C. W. WOOD- 
WORTH & OO. are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, 
simple, and efficient gas machine, adapted in all respects to the 
wants of private dwellings, public and private schools, church- 
es, colleges, factories, foundries, hotels, watering-places, &c., 
&s well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnishe! by 


~ C. W. WOODWORTH & CO., 
445-457Xe 74 Wall street, N. ¥. 
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Gritors’ Booch Tule. 
ee . 
Axprew Jackson Davis.—The beoks whieh 
contain the new Gospel of Andrew Jackson Davis 
are already, if we mistake not, far more volumin- 
ous than the writings of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. If the apostle and high pricst of this Da- 
visian religion is permitted to continue a few years 
longer in what he calls the “rudimental exist- 
ence,” there is reason to fear that the revelation of 
which he is the “seer” will sink into oblivion by 
the weight of the books in which it is recorded. 
Generally, those books, so far as we have become 
acquainted with them, give unequivocal testimony 
to the author’s self-conceit and arrogance, as well 
as to his ignorance, but leave a doubt whether he 
is a conscious deceiver, or only a dupe of his own 
distempered mind. His autobiography, recently 
published by J. 8. Brown & Co., New York, does 
not entirely remove the doubt, though it leaves on 
the mind of the “benevolent reader” a more fa- 
vorable impression than is produced by some of 
the former expositions of the so-called Harmonial 
Philosophy. On the whole, we are inclined to 
class “the Poughkeepsie Seer” net so much with 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Yeung, as with George 
Fox, Jacob Behmen, and “the Swedish Seer.” 
His contemptuous and ostentatious rejection of the 
Bible marks a difference between him and them; 
but like them he seems to be the victim, in part at 
least, of bodily indiosyncracies affecting the action 
of the mind. 

The simply narrative portion of the work—es- 
pecially the description of his experiences in child- 
hood, and of the wretchedness and debasement in 
which he was nurtured—is amusing, often in- 
structive, and generally well written. It has an 
air of verisimilitude which catches the reader’s 
attention; though it is hard to avoid a doubt 
whether he was really the almost immaculate boy 
which he represents himself to have been. But when 
he grows philosophical, and begins to tell of what 
he saw or learned in those abnormal, interior, or 
superior states in which he perceived “the in- 
dwelling essences and vitalic elements” of things, 
he grows prodigiously inane. 

The opening sentences of his first chapter are a 
fair specimen of his philosophical depth and meta- 
physical perspicuity : 

“Tt seems to me that nothing less than the 
divine intelligence ean comprehend the infinite 
possibilities and the eternal destinies that slumber 
in the forthcoming germ of ahuman being. Noth- 
ing can be of more importance to such a being 
than existence ; all else, as time ultimately demon- 
strates, is secondary and subservient. The begin- 
ning and end of all human endeavor is to exist. 
The arts, sciences, and machinations by which 
men subsist, are as transient as the passing clouds 
—as ephemeral as the shadows of earth-born 
dreams. 

“ And yet, without these transient arts and time- 


serving inventions, human existence would be im- 
possible. . Indeed, the foundation of existence is 


laid in the art of subsistence, and no two relations } 


were ever more inseparable,” Xc. 
That “ nothing can be of more importance to a 
human being than existence,” or being, is cer- 


| God, that he is blessed, but because he perceives 






stance of the Sabbath,” exhibits the present phase 
of: controversy in England respecting the Lord’s 
day. The whole volume will well repay the 
Teader, . 


Sermons of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. Second Se- 
ries. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. And 
what shall we say of Mr. Spurgeon? Obvi- 
ously he has improved since the first series of his 
discourses fell under our notice. There is in these 
a little less parade of self, a little less assumption 
of almost apostolic holiness and imspiration, but 
quite enough to spoil any twenty young ministers 
who should be so foolish as to attempt to imitate 
“the modern Whitfield.”” But Mr. Spurgeon Aas 
improved. He evidently has the root of the mat- 
ter in him; and he shows a certain force of intel- 
lect asjwell as ardor of emotion and exuberance of 
fancy. His theology is made up of incoherent dog- 
mas, which he asserts but seldom attempts to ex- 
plain. Yet his practical appeals to the ungodly 
are often vivid, earnest, amd powerful. We rejoice 
that there isroom in London for one such man, 
and that he has the ear of the multitude. With 
all his egotism and susceptibility to flattery, one 
cannot question his sincerity, or doubt that his la- 
bors are blessed of God. Such preachers have a 
calling to a special work, and no man should gain- 
say them. But far distant be the day when our 
churches shall take satisfaction in such views of 
“the glory of God” as this which our eye now 
falls upon in the book before us : 

“You have seen night in her sable mantle wov- 
en with gems and stars—there they shine as or- 
naments worked with the needle of God in that 
brilliant piece of tapestry which is spread over 
our heads, like a tent for the inhabitants of the 
earth to dwell in. You have said, ‘O! how ma- 
jestic !—that star—that comet—that silver moon! 
How splendid! They are nothing but just along 
portion of the skirts of God that drag in the dust. 
But what are the shoulders—what is the girdle of 
divinity—what the bracelets of Godhead—what 
the crown that girdles His lofty brow, man can- 
not conceive; I could imagine that all the stars 
and constellations of stars might be put together 
end” threaded into a string—made into a bracelet 
for the arm, or a ring for the finger of Jehovah— 
but I cannot conceive what God is in himself.’”’ 

Most refreshing is it to turn from such ecarica- 
tures of the divine glory, to the deep and spiritual, 
yet clear and simple, musings of Tauler: 

‘*T have a power in my soul which enables me 
to perceive God ; I am as certain as that [ live that 
nothing is so near to me as God. He is nearer to 
me than I am to myself. It is a part of His very 
essence that He should be nigh and present to me. 
He is also nigh to a stone or tree, yet they do not 
know it. If a tree could know God, and perceive 
His presence as the highest of the angels perceives 
it, the tree would be as blessed as the highest an- 
gel. And itis because man is capable of perceiv- 
ing God and knowing how nigh God is to him, 
that he is better off than a tree. And he is more 
blessed or less blessed in the same measure as he 
is aware of the presence of God. It is not because 
God is in him, and so close to him, and he hath 


God’s presence and knows and loves him; and 





such an one will feel that God’s kingdom is nigh 


tainly, in some sense, true ; though the observation | at hand.” 


does not strike us as remarkably profound. Inas 
much as human existence must precede all human 
endeavor, (fora human endeavor presupposes a 
human being,) it eannot well be denied that “ the 
beginning of all human endeavor is existence,” 
but how existence is also “ the end of all human 
endeavor,” is not quite so clear. Nor do we get 
much light from the attempted distinction between 
ExIsT and sudstst, nor yet from the elucidation 
given out in the statement that existence are “re- 
lations”? mutually “ inseparable,” the “ foundation 
of existence” being “laid in the art of subsis- 


tence.”” Yet there are human beings with “ infi- 
S | 


nite possibilities and eternal destinies,” to whom 
such nonsense seems like amazing wisdom. 





Sermons Resumep.—We take up the thread of 
last week’s commentary upon volumes of sermons 
lately published. The next in order is Sermons 
preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, by the late 
Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, M. A. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Wedo not marvel that such 
sermons as these were deemed worthy of publica- 
tion,or that in a short time they have passed 
through three editions in London. Their thoughts 
are fresh and vigorous; their style is nervous and 
clear ; their spirit earnest anddevout. The fresh- 
ness of the thought and the directness of the style 
are doubtless both owing in part to the method of 
composition and delivery. These sermons were 
never written—not even in the form of notes or 
outlines. They were carefully premeditated as to 
the thought, but thé expression was often eoined 
under the fervor of delivery. After preaching, 
Mr. Robertson would sometimes write out a ser- 
mon from recollection, or dictate it to an amanuen- 
sis ; and thus, in a necessarily abbreviated and frag- 
mentary form, these sermons have been secured 
for the press. Except in one or two instances, 
there is no connection iu their topics, but they are 
brought together in the general chronological order 
in which they were delivered. 

The three Advent Lectures belong to a series 
which in this volume is left unfinished. For orig- 
inality of conception and treatment, these ate quite 
remarkable. ‘Their general design is to present 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Barbarians, and the 
Jews, as “ four departments of human nature, on 
which the true light shined.” The analysis of the 
Greek andthe Roman national character and histo- 
ry, and of the adaptation of Christianity to the’von- 
dition and wants of each nationality, presents some 
fine points both of thought and of style. One is at 
times reminded of Rebert Hall. 

In theology, these discourses frequently exhibit 
the strugglings of an independent mind, now with 
doubts upon the one hand, now with forms and sys- 
tems upon the other, sweeping away cob webs, break- 
ing over restraints,yet without coming toa broad and 
satisfactory basis of belief. This sentence in the ser- 
mon on Zaccheus was probably dictated by personal 
experience. “If you are in doubt, you cannot tell 
your doubts to religious people ; no, not even to 
the ministers ef Christ—for they have no place 
for doubts in their largest system. They ask, 
What right have you to doubt? They suspect 
your character. They shake the head, and whis- 
per it about gravely, that you read strange books, 
—that you are verging on infidelity.” 

Such, we are happy to believe, is not the gen- 
eral tone of ministers in this country, certainly 
not of Congregational ministers, toward those who 
are perplexed with religious doubts; and the rea- 
son of their larger charity is, that their training 
better fits them to resolve such doubts than does 
the ordinary training of a minister of the Church 
of England, under a private theological tutor, with 
the help of University lectures. Our Theological 
Seminaries ordinarily give to students a discipline 
in the analysis and the synthesis of doctrines and 
of systems, which makes them at home in the 
whole region of theological inquiry. 

Mr. Robertson betrays the want of this in his 
sermon, “ Caiaphas’s View of Vicarious Sacrifice,” 
an original, bold, and striking discourse, admira- 
ble in its way of freeing the doctrine of atone- 
ment from the misapprehension of Unitarians, but 
wanting in a clear and consistent theory of the 
atonement as set forth in Romans iii. 21-28. Had 
the preacher ever studied Edwards on the Atone- 
ment, he might have satisfied his own doubts 
while attempting to meet the doubts of others. 
Though Mr. Robertson appears to hold to an 
atoning sacrifice, we nowhere find in these dis- 

courses an express recognition of the divinity of 








Some of the sermons contained in this volume of 
selections from Tauler are remarkable for their deep 
spiritual tone, and are witnesses for the thorough- 
ness of what is sometimes called his re-conversion. 
In others there is a vein of mysticism and an oc- 
easional tinge of superstition, from which he was 
not wholly purified. But modern preachers may 
learn much from his meditative life, and his im- 
methodical essays on divine love and peace. 

We have the volume as yet only in the elegant 
and costly English dress in which it first attracted 
our eyes. But we are glad to learn from Messrs. 
Wiley and Halsted that their reprint, undertaken 
at our suggestion, is going forward rapidly under 
the supervision of Prof. Hitchcock, of Union The- 
ological Seminary. Prof. Hitckcock is admirably 
fitted, by his cultivated rhetorical taste, and by his 
studies in medieval literature, to edit a book which 
has already passed under the eye of accomplished 
English critics. The volume will be before the 
public in a few weeks. 

Of T'rench’s Sermons, lately published by Red- 
field, we have already spoken. But these five dis- 
courses in Christ on His nature, offices, and work, 
form a fit eulmination of the series under re- 
view. The style of the author is familiar to all 
students; his theology as expressed in these ser- 
mons is in accordance with the prevailing theolo 
gy of the New England churches. Take, for ex- 
ample, this view of the atonement: “ Without a 
satisfaction such as this the eternal interests of that 
righteousness whereof God is the upholder in His 
own moral universe, would not have permitted 
Him to be, as He now is, the passer-by of trans- 
gression, the justifier and accepter of the ungodly.” 
Our only regret is that these beautiful discourses 
are marred occasionally by the taint of Church- 
ism. 

We announced last week that a new volume of 
the series illustrating Pulpit Eloquence, prepared 
by Rev. Mr. Fish, of Newark, had just been is- 
sued by M. W. Dodd. This contains the dis- 
courses of living divines of all Christian nations 
and of all the principal denominations of Chris- 
tians. It is a portly octavo, of rich and varied 
contents. It has a threefoldinterest; the subject- 
matter of the discourses; their representative 
character, as related to schools and nationalities; 
and their homiletical merits as a study for the 
preacher. 

Many of these sermons were written expressly 
for this work; others were selected with the ap- 
probation of their authors ; and we venture to say, 
that no collection of sermons exists which embo- 
dies so many discourses of the highest excellence. 
The volume is illustrated by several portraits ; that 
of Merle D’ Aubigne is particularly fine and strik- 
ing—quite a new view of this remarkable man. 

The introduction by Prof. Park is a worthy 
porch te this great temple of sacred literature. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF IOWA. 








Church Fxtension—Home Missionary Action. 





Desvave, June 11th, 1857. 
Environs or Tut INDEPENDENT : 

GentLemen :—The General Association of this state 
met at Denmark, in Lee Co., on Wednesday evening, 
the 8d inst. About sixty ministers, eighteen lay dele- 
gates, and some forty strangers were in attend- 
ance, many of the latter being wives of the ministers. 
Rev. J. C. Holbrook was Moderator ; Rev. Messrs. O. 
French and J. W. Windsor, Scribes; Rev. W. Salter 
was elected Register; Rev. A. B. Robbins pr 
the Asseciational Sermon, on the “ Nature of the Min- 
isterial Work,” an excellent and timely performance. 
Sermons were also delivered by Rev. Mr. Foster, from 
Massachusetts, Rev. C. H. Gates, Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
and Rev. W. Carter, of Illinois. The Lord’s Supper 
was administered on the Sabbath, Rev. Messrs. Wil- 
kinsen and Magoun officiating. 

The meeting was interesting and profitable. Reso- 
lutions were passed, repudiating the opinion of Judge 
Taney in the Dred Scott case ; in favor of the Ameri 
can Congregational Union, after an address by Rev. 
I. P, Langworthy ; declaring the N. S. Presbyterian 
Church-Extension Scheme inconsistent with the ori- 
ginal principle of co-operation between Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians in the Home Missionary work, 
and recommending, # it ts to be persisted in, the calling 
of a Convention for the amicable dissolution of the 
Union between the two denominations in the A. H. M. 
Seciety ; and also one expressive of satisfaction with 
the recent action of the Executive Committee ef the 
A. H. M. Society, in response to a Memorial from 
this body in reference to aiding slaveholding churches. 

The number of local Associations im the state has 
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been increased during the past year from five tw eight. 
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Many new churches have also been formed, making in | 
all now one hundred and twelve, with one hundred min- 
isters. Not all the latter are pastors, however ; seve- 
ral are professors, agents, and without charge. A 
large number of efficient laborers is wanted, and could 
find | The largest churches are at Daven- 
port, Muscatine, Denmark, Burlington, and Dubuque. 
The church of Muscatine reported $8,000, contributed 
during the year for benevolent purposes ; that at Da- 
venport, $3,000; Burlington, $1,000 ; Denmark, $800 ; 
Dubuque, $1,050, besides $9,000 raised for a new 
church building. There has been religious interest at 
Dubuque, Davenport, Maquoketa, and Washington. 

Rev. J. C. Reed was requested to prepare a volume 
of historical sketches of the churehes. The next meet- 
ing will be at Dubuque, on the first Wednesday of 
June, 1858. The narrative, by Rev. J. P. Kimball, is 
an interesting document, and shows that the cause 
ef Christ is advancing in this state, in connection 
with our denominational movements. 

Denmark is a model settlement. Here is the old- 
est Congregational church in the state, founded in 
1888 by its present pastor, Rev. A. Turner, Jr., the 
patriarch of the Association. Alluding to his being 
called “ Father Turner,” he took occasion, during the 
meeting, to give some good advice to his “ sons and 
daughters” there assembled. This settlement is com- 
posed of independent farmers, with good farms and 
dwellings, with an excellent academy, and no gro- 
ceries or gaming-saloons, and is so anti-sla very that the 
Administration can’t afford them a mail more than once 
a week. If the people would vote right, they could 
get one daily. 

Rev. T. H. Canfield was chosen Asseciational 
Preacher for next year, and Rev. J. P. Kemball 
Alternate. On the whole, we feel greatly encouraged. 
Our churches are multiplying in number, increasing 
in size and efficiency, and there is every indication 
that the people will have Congregationalism, not- 
withstanding the most determined efforts to plant 
churches of another form “in advance of all others.” 











Yours truly, J. C. H. 
° 
Contributions to the Congregational Church 
Building Fund. 

From Am’t 
Congregational church, Pulaski...........-.6.-.0.aceeee $40 00 
Rev Wakefield Gale’s society, Rockport, Mass........... 20 00 
H. B. Balch, Meadville, Penn............. ag tic hens oth, ae 
First Cong. church, Bellevue, 0..........-. 26-64. -sse0es 75 00 
" " A eet er 29 63 
Plymouth " (in part) Brooklyn, N. Y..........-+«.-0« 592 27 
Cong. church, Tamworth, N.H.............-..-.:e00-0s> 425 
Previously amnounced.................065 6 enn 0h ia - 9,412 85 
Deposited with the American Exchange Bank...... $10,179 00 

June 13, 1857. R.S. Oakey, Cash’r. 





Harmar, Ohio, June 5, 1857. 
Mr. R. 8. OAKLEY: 

Dear Sim :—You will find enclosed a draft for twenty-néne 
dollars and sixty-three cents, ($29 63,) the contribution of the 
Congregational Church in Harmar, Ohio, to the Church Build- 
ing Fund. In addition to this sum, Douglas Putnam subscribed 
the sum of Five Hundred Dollars, payable in January, 1858, 
which he will forward you at that time. 

Please send a receipt for the draft, addressed to Rev. W. Wake- 
field, Harmar, Washington Co., Ohio, and oblige 
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By the Vanderbilt from Havre and Seuthampton. 


That part of the Atlantic Submarine Cable, lying at 
the factory of Glass & Co., Greenwich, had barely es- 
caped destruction by fire, some of the adjoining build- 
ings to those containing the cable having been burned 
down. 

Mr. Stevens, the English Consul at Teberan, arrived 
at Vienna on the 30th ult., with the ratified Anglo- 
Persian treaty, and left for London the same evening. 

One thousand three hundred houses have been 
burned down by a great fire at Constantinople. 

The Russian Grand Duke Constantine paid a strictly 
private visit to Queen Victoria at Osborne, arriving 
there at midday on the 30th from Cherbourg. His Im- 
perial Highness was saluated by the ships-of war as- 


frigate Susquehanna, then lying in the roadstead, took 
a prominent part in the reception, the Russian flag 
being run up at the main during the saluting, and 
the band on deck playing the Russian national an- 
them. The Susquehanna immediately afterwards sailed 
for Gravesend. The Grand Duke remained at Osborne 
no longer than Sunday evening at 11 o’clock, when he 
embarked on board the Queen’s steam-yacht Osborne, 
sleeping on board, and at 5 o’clock on Monday morning 
sailed for Calais, under salutes from the R. Y. S. bat- 
tery at Cowes and the fleet at Spithead. The brevity 
and privacy of his visit, as compared with the length 
and publicity of his sojourn in France, affords a topic 
for comment in the English journals. 

The recent sturms in France had occasioned great 
damage to the vines and crops in many of the com§ 
munes. 

Vague rumors were current of another attempt on 
the life of the Emperor, while on a visit to the Artillery 
Museum, but they were apparently unfounded. 


By the Europa at Halifax, Jane 16th. 


The London Times states that there is not the least 
ground for the report that the U. 8. frigate Niagara is 
not to take her share of the submarine cable. She was 
to leave the Thames on Monday for Portsmouth Dock- 
Yard, where some of her stanchions were to be taken 
out, and her ward-room altered to accommodate the ca- 
ble. This done, she would at once proceed to Birken- 
head and commence taking in the cable. 

At the Greenwich works about nine hundred miles of 
cable were completed, and the whole length would have 
been done but for the fact that the daily consumption 
of fine wire has been more than all the wire-drawers of 
England could furnish. 

he Agamemnon was to coramence taking in the ca- 
ble at Greenwich, on the 9th or 10th of June. Her 
tender is to be the steam-frigate Leopold. 

All the vessels will rendezvous at Cork harbor, where 
the final arrangements will be made. 

The war-steamer Cyclops is now taking soundings 
along the proposed deep sez. route 

The period for laying out the cable is the month of 
August. 

An appeal is put forth for funds to carry out Lady 
Franklin's Arctic expedition, which is expected to start 
by the beginning of July. 

Franee —The statement that during the late visit of 
the Emperor to the muster of Artillery an attempt was 
made upon his life, is reiterated, and the fact that the 
English journals containing any reference to this mat- 
ter, as well as tothe Government election plan, were in- 
tercepted at the French Post Offices, gives color to 
the story. 

It was expected that the monthly returns of the 
Bank of France, to be published in a few days, would 
show an increase iy: the stock of bullion, amounting to 
more than £1,000,000 sterling. 


Italy.—The Naples correspondent of the Daily 
News recounts a large number of continued barbarities 
on the paft of the authorities, and says that a placard 
addressed to the citizens, calling on them to rise, had 
been put in circulation. Tri-colored bills of an ynflam- 
matory nature, had also been freely distributed. 


Turkey.—The Vienna correspondent of the London 
Times says that the Porte has forwarded a memoir, 
drawn up by its diplomatic agents in Europe, demon- 
strating the necessity for some change in the treaties 
between Turkey and the Christian Powers. In the 
document it is’set forth that public peace and security 
cannot be maintained in Turkey so long as each sepa- 
rate legation and consulship have a separate right of 
jurisdiction. 





DOMESTIC. 





Another Scene of Political Rowdyism,—On 
Tuesday last, Daniel D. Conover, who had been ap- 
pointed on the Saturday previous by Gov. King to the 
office made vacant by the death of Joseph Taylor, the 
late Street Commissioner, appeared at the Street Com- 
missioner’s office and clai it as his. Deputy Turn- 
er refused to recognize him as “his successor.” The 
Mayor's Police, to the number of some two hundred, 
were in and around the office to sustain Mr. Turner— 
Mr. T. being the Mayor's man. Fifty-four pelicemen 
from the new were present to enforce the 
claims of Mr. Conover. There was no physical collis- 
ion until the hour for shutting up the arrived, 
when Mr. Turner ordered all hands to leave the 


office. As everybody refused to go, the strong- 
er party gradually to eject by force eac 
of the weaker. Captain Speight, of the new police, 


was carried out in the ome the old police, kick- 
ing, i ’ scratching, , but not i ’ 
6 es Mine came to ‘Mr. Gonocen, thay 


were very polite, but when politeness failed, they ¢ 
red hi , and with the greatest deposited i 
“outside. ‘The Sheriff's officers, to compl a 


outside, complicate the mat- 
ter more, during the day took possession of the office 
te at Becidhs Knenoenone At midnight, the 
still occupied the premises, a large force of 

peer mare it and all the entrances te it to S 

ents. ee ee were 
SS rus—eur Metropolitan 
ades has, thus far, enjoyed but a double-head, but 





sembled there for the purpose, and the American | 
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Fa esen Aap vn foreleg card of Aldermen. 


as 
mob of the Mayor’s friends, and a terrible fight ensued, 
which saothtad. in 


passing down Broadway, to embark on a pleasure trip 
to Boston—to draw up in front of the City Hall. After 
this there was no more rioting. During the day, Cap- 
tain Walling attempted to serve a criminal warrant 
upon Fernando Wood. The arrest was effected at last 
by the aid of the Sheriff. A writ of habeas corpus had 
been sued out, in anticipation of the Mayor's surrender, 
which was made returnable to his friend Judge Russell. 
The Judge inadvertently having left town, the Mayor in 
consequence was held prisoner all night—no bail in such 
cases being allowable. Ona third warrant, Mayor Wood 
is to appear before Recorder Smith at 10 o'clock this 
morning—five regiments of the militia being detailed to 
enforce his attendance. The city was full of rumors 
last night that Capt. Dilkes had died of his wounds— 
that Harry Howard had been terribly cut on attem ye. 
to pass the lines of the militia, and was captured an 
imprisoned for the night.- There is no truth in these. 
Proclamations from President Draper and Mayor Wood 
were issued late last night. The Aldermen yesterday 
confirmed contractor Charles Devlin, Commissioner of 
Streets, a few moments after the Mayor had put him in 

ssession of the office. Gov. King, who had gone to 
octen to attend the Bunker Hill celebration, was noti- 
fied by telegraph of the matters a in the city, 
and answered that he would be in town to-day. At the 
hour of going to press all things were quiet.” 

On Wednesday the Park was filled with anxious 
spectators, and with crowds of Mayer»Wood’s adhe- 
rents, eager for a fight ; but up to the hour of going #. 
press, there had been no serious disturbance. 

The Mayor is sustained by the Herald and the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, while the Post, the Courier and En- 
quirer, the Tribune, and Times, and the great body of 
respectable and substantial citizens, are strong in con 
demming the Mayor as the instigator of a riot which, 
but for the firmness of the military, would have pres- 
ently inflamed the whele city. How any respectable 
merchant with property and a family at stake in New 
York, can tolerate the incendiary articles of the Journal 
of Commerce, we cannot understand. 

We subjoin the two proclamations of Tuesday even- 
ing. The first is frem the instigator of the riot; the 
second from the head of the Metropolitan Police : 


Proclamation to the People of New York. 
New York, June 16—7 p.m. 

As if the usurpers of your municipal rights were not 
content with act after act of unjustifiable, illegal, and 
tyrannical encroachments, they have this day attempted 
to take life in an effort to degrade you through my per- 
sen. But for the efforts of myself and those ander my 
command, your streets would have been deluged with 
blood and your property destroyed. 

In this emergency, and at this erisis in the govern- 
meit of the city, I call upon you to remain calm—to 
observe the laws, to respect persons and property, and 
to avoid excitement and collision. Rest assured, as 
Chief Magistrate of New York, elothed with ample 
power to preserve the peace, there is nothing to fear. 
I shall continue at my post, regardless of threats or ille- 
gal attempts to deprive me of the means of executing 
the Jaws. So far, our people have borne, with patience 
and without resistance, these tepeated insults and inju- 
ries. Let us continue in the same spirit, trusting to 
the courts and the higher authority of the franchise, - 
which enables the American people, sooner or later, to 
rid themselves of insolent, corrupt, or imbecile leaders. 

Fernanpo merece Ce 

The Albany Commissioners have issued the following 

address to the citizens of New York : 


To the Cutizens of New York. 
Orrice cr THE Merropouitan Boarp or’Potter, 
New York, June 16, 1857. ; 

The unusual excitement now prevailing in this city, 
and the appearance of a military force to aid in the 
execution of the law, make an exposition of the cir- 
cumstances which have led to such a state of things 
proper, if not necessary. 

At about 11 o'clock a.m., this day, a warrant was 
sent to this office by the Recorder to be served upon 
Mr. Fernando Wood, (Mayor of this city,) who, with 
others, was charged with inciting a riot. This warrant 
having been placed in the hands of officer Walling for 
service, about two o’clock p.m, a requisition came from 
the Recorder for fifty men to aid in the execution of the 
warrant, which Mr. Wood refused to obey, and which 
he had resisted by force. This requisition being, of 
course, complied with, at about one quarter past three 
o’clock information was received at this office from the 
Recorder, that the men placed at his command had 
proved insufficient to serve the process, and while as- 
cending the steps of the City Hall had been assaulted 
by an overpowering force placed there to protect Mr. 
Wood against the service of the warrant, and claiming 
to be Municipal Policemen. The Recorder reques' 
that as the civil force had preved insufficient to serve 
this process, the military should be called upon to pro- 
tect them in the discharge of their duty, and to preserve 
the peace of the city. 

Upon repairing to the scene of riot, we found a great 
concourse of people, many of them in a state of 
tumultuous excitement, and about five hundred men 
armed with clubs to resist the service of the process 
upon Mr. Wood. Deeming that the peace of the city, 
the due service of process issued frem our Courts of 
law, and the protection of property, required the prompt- 
est and most decided measures, we at once exercised 
the power conferred upon us by law, and issued an or- 
der to Major-General Sandford to hold sufficient force in 
readiness to preserve the peace. He was in a position 
to comply with this order immediately, and did so. The 
Commissioners of Police have now at their disposal a 
force sufficient for that purpose. The City is now 
quiet, and the Commissioners are happy to state that 
hundreds of substantial citizens have offered their 
services as special policemen. A sufficient number of 
these have been accepted. Relying upon this indica- 
tion of the feeling of the citizens of New York, the 
Commissioners have confidence in their ability to se- 
cure preservation of order and the execution of the 
law. S. Draper, President Board of Police. 

The writ of habeas corpus sued out by Mayor Wood, 
was made returnable to the Mayor’s own office. The 
District Attorney protested against this, and put ina 
demurrer. The case was adjourned to the Court of 
Sessions, where the attendance of the Mayor will be 
compelled. 

At 12} o’clock, General Nye, one of the Metropolitan 
Police Commissioners, who had been sent for to the 
Recorder’s Office, arrived, and was in consultation with 
Gen. Sandford relative to the necessity of calling out 
the military. It was thought best that the Metropoli- 
tan force should be tried first, and if insufficient to en- 
force the presence of the Mayor at the Recorder's 
office, then the military should take the matter in hand. 


The Street Commissioner's Office.—This mora- 
ing Mr. Conover entered the Street Commissioner's 
e, entirely unattended. Jim Irving with his 
crowd were in the outer room, and followed Mr. 
C. to the door, but were restrained by Captain Ben- 
net, of the Third ward, who said: “ Keep back, gentle- 
men, there is no occasion for you here. Officers, you 
will see that no one enters the private effice. There is 
no necessity for interference.” 

Mr. Conover went up to Mr. Devlin, who sat at his 
desk, and said : 

“IT am the Street Commissioner by the authority of 
my appointment by the Governor,” at the same time ex- 
hibiting his commission under the seal of the state. 

Mr. Deviin—lI do not doubt you have such a warrant, 


but I do not ize you as Commissioner. I 
am the Strect Cameniosionee tp vitae of on point- 








‘and Supervisors were in caucus cus most of the day, in re- | 

















experienced Reporter, , Cows, aad 
Lambs, Veals and Swine, at all the sity market 4 


and 

Beeves. Cows. Veals. Lambs. Swine, 
At Allerton’s........... 2, 688 «= 1,622 056 
At Browning’s......... . 0 59 71 4,621 once 
t O’Brien’s.......... . 62 104 87 nodes en 
At Chamberlin’s....... 8&3 79 123) = 2,943 pati’ 

ee eer 2,492 270 969 «868,586 5 
Total previous week. 3,041 268 968 6,777 2,500 
Average @ week, 1854.. 3,257 252 #41,315 10,682 4,352 
p aetna 4 week, 1855 237 928 «12,322 6,117 


week’ 1850, 307 AT 






Average 328 «= 6,898 3=—_ 6,650 
PRICES OF BEEF AT FORTY-FOURTH STREET. 

by Last week. 
remium Cattle.......... BBMMIE ©. -. crcpeser. 
Piest onal Wo one 12% @13 124% @13 
Medium ~Sate ll @i2 ll @l2 
Poor quality...... : 10 @10% 10 @10% 
General sellin prices... - I @i2% ll @12% 
Average of all sales about........ 12 @12% 12 @12% 


BEEVES FROM DIFFERENT STATES. 
A.M. Allerton, proprietor of the Washington Drove Yards, 
44th st., reports the Cattle in market from the following states: { 


New York,..... bets sésoudy 237 | Virgimia...........-....45 
DNR o con cdyrvade - + saussene arr eo ° 
rer. re mocticut..........+-+ 
EE rN Pr Michigan ..............-00 
| Pe eee SEE FON on. 8K 0. 8 che iseicve 119 
New Jersey ...seeecceea coos 80 | Cherokee Nation.......... 


STOCK BY RAILROADS, &o. 
They also report Beeves and other Stock received by Railroads, 
&c., as foliows : 


Milch Sheep & 
Conveyance. Beeves. Cows. Veals. Lambs. Swine. 
Erie Railroad ............ 1,062 rn Sse cope) Oe 
Hudson River Railroad.. 35 
Hudson River Boats...... 


1,731 
Harlem sites 


Railroad... “28 688 = 1,022 
New Haven Railroad <a pe 5 ri 





The market has been dull, and though the stock is 600 head 
less than lest week, yet holders were unable to raise their 
prices. Butchers came forward slowly as the day progressed, 
and paid rates about the same as last week. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Have declined 50@75c. a head, under a large supply. We 
quote at $2 5C(@$5 50, or 9@12c. per Ib., dead weight. Lambs 
command $3@86, as to quality. The quality generally was be- 
iow: Soir, and some very common were on sale. 
MILCH COWS 

Continue dull, and prices »re barely sustained. Milk arrives 
plentifully by railroad, and pasture is abundant. Sales at $40 
@ e060. 

VEALS 
Have improved, and are in lively demand ; very few sell under 
7e., and for good and extra quality as high as 8@8}<c. has been 
paid. 

SWINE 
Have decreased, and are rather more active at the reduction. 
The arrivals are much larger. Sales at 6% @7%4c., as to quality 
Allerton had 3,056 head, and but few remained in the pens when 
we left in the afternoon. 


—_— 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET.—June 17. 








Ths Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected, 
weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be relied on as correct. 





Asnes.—Both kinds have improved, and the market closes 
steadily at $7 75 for Pearls, and $8 12@$8 25 for Pots. Salerat- 
us continues to sell at 7c. cash. 

Corres.—An active demand has prevailed for Rio, at an im- 
provement of 4c. @ %. The transactions have mainly been for 
export and on speculation—the trade have purchased little jor 
nothing. In other kinds there hag not been any change. The 
market has generally ruled quiet and prices have been fally sup- 
ported. The sales of Rio reach 14,000 bags at 104 @I11 kc. 
—mostly at 10K @10%c. At New Orleans and Baltimore the 
market for Rio has also shown activity and buoyany. At the for- 
mer place 28,000 bags sold on Saturday to exporters and specu- 
laters at full prices. 

Corrox.—A better feeling has prevailed, and Middlings have 
advanced \c., and are scarce. The news per Canada, and later 
per Vanderbilt, have exerted a more favorable influence, and the 
market closed firmly with moderate sales. The week’s business 
is 10,000 bales, haifintransitu. We quote: 

NEW YORK GLASSIFICATION. 


Uplands. Florida. Mobile. N.O.&T. 
O@rdinary........-.+- 2 12 12 2 
Middling ............ 14 14 14% 14 
Middling fair........ 1436 14% 14% 15 
BET ce sasienesecs cies 14% 14% i5 15 


Fiovur aNp Mgat.—The transactions in Western Canal Flour 
since this day week have been moderate. Prices have varied 
iderably, d favorably at the close of last week by 
the serious breaks in the canal, and the newsfrom Europe. Since 
then the intelligence from Great Britain proves to be unfavora- 
ble, and now that the breaks in the canal are repaired, dealers 
anticipate larger receipts, and have consequently purchased 
sparingly ; and shippers have held off altogether—the current 
prices being far above their limits, which have been reduced by 
recent arrivals. Hence, since Monday, we have had great depres 
sion in common and medium brands, while choiee do., owing to 
their scarcity, are well maintained, but do notsell so freely at the 
close. At this season of the year,the trade generally supply 
themselves cautiously, and in small lots to meet their immediate 
wants. As the warm weather sets in, itis not prudent to hold 
any considerable stock, and holders of very common brands find 
it difficult to effect sales, even at a large abatement—the quality 
of much of this Flour is so very inferior, so entirely unfit for food, 
that it is difficult to find a market for it. There have been sales 
during the early part of the month of this very “ common stulf,’’ 
for this and next month's delivery, and an effort is making by 
parties to these contracts to depress the market, and they will 
doubtless succeed. The decline since our last is 30@40c. per 
bbl., at which the market closed heavily. 

Canadian Flour has been sparingly offered, but at the close 
was more plentiful, and has declined in sympathy with the falling 
off in Western brands, and closes dull at a decline of 20@25c 
per bbl. Southern Flour improved considerably immediately 
subsequent to our last issue, but since then the demand for the 
low grades entirely subsided, and prices have fallen off 25 @35c. 
per bbl. on common brands, and 25c, per bbl. on choice extras. 
Rye Flour has again improved, and is firm, owing to the very 
light stock. Corn Meal is lower; the inquiry is moderate for 
shipping. 

Grain.—The Wheat market since this day week has been sub- 
ject to considerable fluctuation. The arrivals have increased, and 
with less favorable news from Europe by the America and Vander- 
bilt, and a strong prospect of liberal supplies from the Lake at 
an early day, the buoyant feeling which has distinguished the 
market for some weeks past has subsided, and with more encour- 
aging prospects for the crops here ; and in Europe there is a 
stronger disposition to realize, as our present nominal prices are 
far above the limits of shippers’ orders, and the business is mainly 
confined to millers ; and choice qualities are most sought after, 
bat being comparatively scarce and saleable at full prices—al- 
though at thecluse they sympathize with common descriptions — 
these are arriving freely at the Lake ports, but the wants of this 
State and Canada are so large (somewhat larger than expected) 
that the quantity reaching “ tide-water” cannot be large, and 
the season being backward we cannot look for low prices in Au- 
gust ; inthe meantime we shall have liberal supplies, and lower 
prices are quite probable. At any considerable abatement, how- 
ever, shippers would purchase freely. At the close our quota- 
tions must be taken as entirely nominal. Rye has fluctuated 
considerably since this day week, and closes quiet at $1 25@81 
80. Barley and Barley Malt are scarce and nominal. Oats have 
declined rapidly, and are quite plentiful, and tend downward at 
the close. Corn has lost the buoyancy noted in our last. The large 
arrivals in prospect have checked the speculative inquiry, and 
prices close 4(@€c. lower. The news from Europe restricts the 
local as well as the shipping demand. 

Hops—have not varied materially since our last. The demand 
has been very inactive, except at the close, when 490 bales were 
taken on speculation, at about 10c. cash, for ordinary quality. 
The total sales are 500 bales at 7@1lc. for common to gvod qual- 
ity, and 12c. for choice. Old are quiet, and if offered would 
probably bring from 4 to 7c., as to quality. 

Metassza,—All kinds are quite neglected. The offerings ar: 
moderate, though the stock is large. Prices are nominal. 

PRovisions.— Very little of interest has transpired in onr Pork 
market during the past week; the demand has been confined to 
the wants of the home and Eastern trade mainiy. The current 
high prices limit the transactions for shipment, and to effect 
sales holders have been compelled to yield slightly from day to 
day, the business being almost entirely confined to Mess. New 
arrivals have been limited, and the trade have supplied themselves 
sparingly in expectation of large supplies at an early day from 
the canal. In this they have Leen mistaken and are likely to be 
so, asthe receipts thie season will net probably exceed 20,000 
bbis., against 68,000 bbis. last year. The decline is about 30c. BR 
bbl. on Mese, and 50c.on Prime. Other kinds are without material 
change. Beef has been in moderate demand, aud with fair arci- 
vals, prices slightly favor the buyer , they are, however, without 
quotable change. The sales have been confined mainly to good 
repacked Mess. This is now in reduced supply and is concentrat- 
ed in few hands. Prime Meas Beef is held less firmly, but as there 
is little or nothing new, the news from Europe exerts no influence 
here. Beef Hams are lower and still at the decline. Bacon is 
quiet : English is out of market. Western smoked is in fair de- 
mand at 13@13%c. Cut Meats have ruled firmly, with a fair 
demand for the home trade. The stock is small, and holders firm. 
Lard is rather easier, but does not sell freely ; the stock is ample 
and the arvivals light. Butter is more plenty and is lower, and 
the tendency is downward atthe close. Cheese is offered freely, 
and is lower and inaetive at the close. The inquiry is mainly for 
the home trade. . 

Rsez.—A good demand prevailed until mear the close, when 
the market became quiet. Prices have been sustained. Sales of 
1500 tes., at 434@5%c. for common to prime; one-third taken 
on speculation. 

Svcars.—The position of buyers and sellers has not altered; 
the former have not been disposed to meet holders at their ex- 
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o make 
concessions. The sales are Refined, par « 
the dullness in the raw market, has ruled nominal. th ae 


tion issmal!, and the feeling generally depressed. 

Tuss.—The opening of new invoices, per late arriy ils, caused 
& more liberal business for a few days, and prices we-e fully sys. 
tained. Toward the close, however, there was les, doing, but 
prices continued firm. 

Tosacco.—Leaf has continued firm; the demand has, how. 
ever, been generally confined to pressing wants. An inyoice of 
212 bhds. Kentucky sold to a manufacturer for cutting, and » 
few hhds. fer coast of Africa, comprise the week's business in 
Kentucky descriptions. Havana is dull, some few sales have 
been made, partly for export. Manufactured has been quiet, but 
prices have not shown any marked change. 

Woou.—The market for all kinds is imactive, as the attention 
of all parties interested is diverted toward the woo! growing 
districts. On account of the inclement spring weather, how. 
ever, the shearing is backward, and scarcely enough has trans. 
pired in any locality, as yet, to form a regular currency, The 
general impression is, that the opening prices of last season wi) 
be fully maintained, and in some instances the belief is, tha¢ 
higher rates will be paid; but no prudent dealer will purchayg 
at prezent, so long asthe future holds out no good prospect for 
the manufacturer. The sales of domestic fleece and pulled 
wools aggregate some 65,000 Ibs. super and extra, at prices with- 
in our range. Foreign is quiet, but firm. A good demand ig 
anticipated soon. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


CORRECTED WEDNESDAY; June 17. 











Ashee—Dury : 20 @ ct. ad val Bar, Fork Stps— — a— — 
Pot,istsort,100® 8 12 42825 Bar, Rus. PSi..—— a— — 
Pearl, lst sort...— — @7 75 ‘Bar, Rus. NSab— — e- — 
Bark (Quere’n)—Dorr: 20 $ Bar,Sw.orsixes100 00 a— — 
ct. No. 1, @ton at Phil.— 36 (Bar, Am. rolled 80 00 a— — 
Beeswax—Dvutr: 20 # ct. ad Bar, Evg.rcfid 57 50 460 00 
yal. ar, Eng. vom. .52 50 a55 00 
Amn. Yel’w, @B— 29 a— 30 heet, Ku:ssia, lat 
Bread—Duvury: 20 @ct.ad.val; qual.@b....— 13 a— 13% 
Pilot....... BB—— a— 5 Sheet,En.&Am.— 3%a— 4% 
Fine Navy..... — a— 3% \Lead—Dorr: 20 @ ct. ad val. 
et Dee — @— 3 Galena, #100B.— — 47 25 
Crackers....... 5 a— 8&8 (jSpanish........ —— 264 
Bristles—Durr : 5 Pct.ad val.|Bar ...........— 6%a— 6% 
Amn. grey&wh.— 36 a— 40 Sheet & Pipe...— 6%a~— 7 
Candles—Dory : 20 ® ct [Leather (Sole) —20 ® cent. ad 


Mould Tal. @b.— 12%a— 15 |, val. 
42 (Oak (S1.) Lt. @B— 34 a— 35 


Sperm........- —_—_— a 

Do. pat.Kings’*ds— — a— 52 (Ouk, Middle....— 34 a— 34 
Do.do.J'’d& M’y— — a@— 52 ak, Heavy ....— 30 a— 4} 
Adam’tine, City — 23 a— 25 (Oak, dry hide..—— a— ~— 
Ceoal—Dury: 30 @ ct. ad. val. (Oak, Ohio......— 38 a— 46 
Liv.Orr’l. @ch’n 6 50 a7 00 (Oak,Sou.Light.— 28 a— 32 
Sidney......... —— 4575 \Oak, all weights.— 40 «— 42 
Pictou a550 (Hemlock, light.— 25 o— %6 


Anth’e, $2000 425 a5 50 {Hemlock. mid..— 25 a— 2 
Cocoa—Dvrr: 10 ® ct. ad val.fHemlock, heavy— 23}ga— 24' 
Marac’o in bd. B Hemlock, dam..— 18 a~ 2) 


Guayaquilinbd.— — a—— ‘Hemlock, pr.do.— 15 a— 16% 
Para,in bond...— 144%a— — HLime—Doryr: 10 @ ct. ad va) 
St.Dom’o, inb’d— — @a—— Rockland,com...— — a— 8) 
ofle e— Lampi.s.ts.... —— 412 
Java, white, @ B— 15y%a— 16% Lumber—Dury: Timber and 
ED ondbo sie oa —— a— 16 Firewood, 20; Boards, Tim. 
Brazil..........— 103a— 11%) ber, &c., shaped for use, 30. 
Laguayra ...... — 124%a— 12%) Boards, &c., rough, 20 B et 
Maracaibo...... — 12 a 13 | ad val. 
St. Dom’o,cash.— — a— 11%\Timber, WP, B 


Copper “ 
Bolts and Brasiers’, 20; Pig, orBms®#M.ft.16 00 al7 50 
Bar and Old, 5 ® cent. ad val. Timb’r,oak Pc.f.— 22 a— 2 
Sheathing FREE Timber,G?1.W0..— 35 a— 40 
Sheath’g, new, @B.29 a— 29% 'Timb’r,OS PMIt.30 00 440 00 
Sheath’g, old...... 24 a—- 24% Timber,Geo. YP 
Sheat’g, yelow....254a— 27 | (bycar) Bc. ft.— 26 a— 32 
Pig, Chile.........Aka— 26 ‘Plank,GYPwotd— 30 a— 35 
BAN inesg: ss: G— |Piank, GYP,an.24 00 a28 09 
Domestic Werd--- Pik. & kde NR.el.40 00 @47 50 
Sht'gsbn.%Pyd— 7 a— 8% Pik. ABis NRugse wv «990 


Shirt’gs, bid — 9 a— 12 |Boards,NR.box.17 00 als 00 
De. 8.1. do..— 7%a— 11 (|Bds.Alb.P.@pce.-- 16 a— 22 
Shetgsbr. 4-4...— 7%a— 9%\Bds.city work’d.— 22 e— 23 
Shetgsbr. 5-5...—- 10a— 14 Bds. city worked 
Do. bl. 4-4...— 9 a— 16 nar.cl’rceil’g.— 20 a— 22 
Do. bi. 5-4...— 12%a— 17 ‘(Plank,Al».Pine.— 23 a— 
Calicoes, blue...— 6\a— 9 (Plank,citywkd.—20 g— 23 
Calicoes, fancy .— 6a— 10% Plank, city wkd. 
Br. Drilis.......— 7%a— 9 nar.cl.flooring— 23 a— % 
Kent. Jeans....— 12x%a— 25 |Plank,Alb.Spre.— 18 a— 20 
Satinets........ — 30 a— 75 (Pik.citySp.wkd.— 20 a— 22 
Checks, 4-4.....— 7ia— 16 (Shingles,@bch.. 250 4 3 25 
Cot. Os.80.No.1— S%a— 10 (Do. Ced. 3 ft. Ist 
Cot. Os. 80.No.2— 10 a— 12 qu. 8 M 26 00 +428 00 


Cot. Batts...... — 7 a— 10 \Do.Oed.3ft.2dqu 30 00 436 00 





Cot. ¥n.5al29RRB— 14 a— 16 Po.Ced.3ft 2iqu 39 00 436 00 
Cot. Yn. 14220.— 20 a— 21 (Do. Comp’y, 3ft.40 00 a— ~— 
Cot. Yn. 20&up.— 23 g— 25 Do. Cypress,2ft.22 00 a— - 
Drugs and e- Do. Cy #,3ft.28 00 «— — 
Alcohol, @ gal..— 70 a— 76 |Laths,E.& M.. 131 ail 38 
Alum. ; — 2 a— 2% /Staves,W0 Pine. — a® 00 
Antimony, cr’e.— — a—— (Do. WO. bhd...65 00 278 00 
Do. Reg. of..— 16 a— — (Do. WO. bbi 4800 455 00 
Ginseng (cash).— —- a— 40 (Do. RO. hhd 45 00 a65 00 
Feathers—Dvcrr: 25 ® ct. Heading, WO. 7200 g— — 
L Geese, pr. @b— 52 a— 55 Molasces—Dury: 30 ® cont 


ad va! 
N.Orleans, @gal.— 70 a— 75 


Tenessee.......— 530 a— 5&2 
Fish—Dvury : 20 ® ct. ad val. 








Dry Cod, @ cwt. 3 50 a4 00 (Porto Rico -— 60 a— 67% 
Dry Scale......— — @9 00 (Cuba Muscov _ a— 5 
Pick’d Cod, @®,. 425 a 450 (/Irinidad, Cuba.— 52 a— 60 
Mackerel, No.1.21 00 @22 00 Card. &. sweet.— 50 a 
Mass., new.....13 00 al3 50 (Nalls—Ovrvy: 30 ® ct. ad val 
Mack. No.1, Hal.22 00 4223 00 ut, 4dakd ® D a 

Mack. No.2,M.n.12 00 al3 (CO Wr’ nan.— 7 «a + 
Mack. No.2,Hal.12 00 a@i3 00 A 
Mackerel, No.3.— — e— — i 

Mackerel,No.3.— — a- (Thick round 3000 a3l 
Salm’n,Pic.N.1.22 50 a23 50 Naval Stores—Duty: ® @ 
Fal. Pic. Bice...31 00 g34 WO cent. al val. [ALL Cags.] 
Shad, Conn., No. Turpentine.S’ftN 


1, @hf. bbL..—— all 50 Coy, #280. 3 87}¢0 4 00 
Shad, Con.,N.2.— — a0 50 ‘Turp. Wilming'n 3 873a 4 09 
Shad,Sou.Pbbl.— — a—— (Tar, Do. ®bbI.. 200 a2 62% 
Herring, Pick’d. 425 @ 450 (Pitch 200 a225 
Herr’g, 8c. @b’x— 37 a— 38 |Rosin, com. old. 190 @ 1 92 
Herring, No. 1..— 27 a— 28 |Do.wh. B280B,. 3090 a7 50 
Flax— Dry: 15 @ct.ad val. Spirite Turp > 2. 2 
American, @B.— 8 a— 10%)Oils—Durr: Palm 10; Olive3d 


Flour and NM« +l—Dury: 20, Linseed, Sperm (foreign fisher- 


PR cent. ad val ies), and Whale or other Fish 
Bouf....—..-.-. $4158 @€C PR (foreigu) 30 @ ct. ad val 
Superfine, No. 25 50 @620 (Flor. 399 -_— a~ 
State, com. br.. 6 30 a 6 50 (Olive,l2b.b.&bx. 350 a4 62% 
State, stct. br.. 6 60 a@675 live,inc.Bgal 120 @12 
State, fav. br...— — 2685 (Palm, B® —10 a—! 
West, mix’d,do. 6 40 a6 55 (|Linseed.cm.@g.— 80 a— &i 
Mich.&In.st.do. 6 60 a@675 (Linseed, Eng....— 8) a— 8! 
Mich. fan. bds.. 6 80 @690 ‘Whale —=71 @e— 72 
Ohio, good bds.. 675 @7 00 (Do.refin. Winter— 83 a— 85 
Ohio,rd.-hp.com. 6 80 4690 (|Do. refin.Spring~ 81 a— 83 
Ohio, fan. bds..— — @— — (Sperm, crude 125 a1 30 
Genesee, do..... 700 a 7 50 Do.Wintermnbl. 1 40 4 1 45 
Ohio, ex. bds.... 7 00 a9 25 (Do. Bleached 150 4153 
Genesee, do..... 7 60 al0 00 |Eleph. ref. bi’ch.— 86 a@— 88 
Canada........ 650 @900 Lard Oi,S.&W. 115 41 2 
Brandywine....— — a8 2 Provisions—Dvry : Cheese 30 
Georgetown .... 7 50 a 9 50 all others, 20 ® cent. ad val. 
Petersburg City.— — a 9 50 Beef, Ms.cp.Bbdl.14 00 al5 00 
Rich. Country.. 8 25 @ 875 |Do. do. City....16 50 a18 00 
Alexandria .... 740 @ 900 (Do. Mess, extra.17 50 418 00 
Balt. Howard st. 750 @ 8 50 ‘Do. Prime.ctry.— none. 

Rye Flour ..... 450-4650 (|Do. Prime, City.— " 


Corn Meal, J’y.. 400 @4 10 


Do. do. Ms. Ptce.28 00 aBl 00 
Do. Brandywine 4 30 a 4 40 3 


/Pork, Ms. bbi...23 30 a 


Do. do. Punch. .18 50 @18 50 (Do. Prime ..19 20 @l9 29 
Fruit—Doryr: not d’d, 30; Dry Do. de. Megs....19 75 a29 00 
F., 40 ® ct. ad val. Do. clear 25 50 «26 00 
Rais. Sun. @csk.— — e@— — (Lard,OP.inb.@m— — a— 14% 
Rais. Bch. @ bx. 4 75 a 4 80 (Hams, Pickled..— 11 a— 11% 
Cur'nts,Zte.PR— — a— 1634 Shoulders, pkid. 10 a! 
Citron .. -+se 183¢e— 19 Beef Hams in 
Alm. Mar. sft.sh.— 20 a— 21 | Pickle, @bbi..23 00 a%3 25 
Do. Iviea,8....—— a— 21 Beef,smoted, B3— 13 a— 14 
Do. Sic. ss...... — 16 a— 16% Butter, Oran.Co.— 24 a— 25 
Do. shelled... .. — 27 a— 29 \Do. 8t.fairtopr.— 18 a— 23 
Furs and Skins—Dovrr: 2) Po. Ohio. ..... 17 a— 2! 
® cent. Cheese ‘ —- 6 aw 10% 
Reaver,pcht. 8B 125 a1 50 |Riee—Dury: 20 ® ct. od val 
Do. North, @sk. 125 a—— (Ord.tofr.@l00m— 4 a— 5 
Do. Southern... 125 a—— (Good toprime..— 5 a— 5% 
Do. Western....— — a— — /Salt—Dury: 20 ® cent. ad val 
Otter, North, pr. 250 a 400 (Turk’s Ils. @bu..— ~— a— 22 
Do. Southern... 225 a—— (St. Martin’s....—— a— 21 
Red Fox, North. 1 50 a2 25 |L’pool,Gr.Psack~ a— 75 
Raccoon, South.— — a— — ‘Do. Fine 118 «1 43 
Do. West’n, com.— 25 a— 75 |Do.do, Ashton’s.— ai43 
Do. Detroit.....— 40 a— 75 |Seeds—Dwry: Clover and Tio 
Mink, Northern. 1 25 a 250 | othy, Free; Linseed, 10; Flax 
Do Southern... 1 25 a— Seed, 20 ®@ cent. ad val 
Martin, North.. 150 a 175 ‘Clover, Bh — lWika— 11% 
Fur Seal, cl’s.s.— — a4 25 /Timothy, @tce..24 00 426 5) 
Hair do. .— 2% al |Plax.Am.r ugh | 69 a- 
Goat, Curacoa..— 60 a— 64 jthot —Dery: 20 ®ct.ad va! 
Do. Mexican....— 38 a— 40 ‘Dr’p&RBek(c)PR— -— a— 6% 
Deer, Texas % D— 20 a— 22 \Buck comp.(dg)— 7a 
Do. Arkansas...— 25 a— 30: Soap—icry; 30 @ ct. ad. val 
Do. Florida.....— 25 a— 2 New Yota,BD— 5 a— 6% 
Grain—Dorr: 20 ® cent. ad. Castile —— «lid 
Spelter(Zi8K)—Dory: In Pigs 


vai. 
Wheatw.GPbu. 1 75 a 


i 98 Bars, and Plates, 5; Sh’ts, |! 
Do. de. OC. -6<6s 170 @1 9% B cent. ad val 
Do. Ohio . 165 @175 |Plates, R1A0D Tka— 7% 
Do. Mich. wh... 165 @1 75 {Plates,Ph.6mos— 74a— 7 
Do.rd.&mix.w. 150 @174 |Spices—Dory: Pepper, 2). al 
Rye, Northern.. 120 a i 28 other, 40 ® cent. ad val 
Corn, rd yel....— 94 @— 97 Caassiainmts,Bb— — a+ 45 
Do. do. white...— 94 a—95 Ginger, Race...— 5 a— 5% 
Do. South. wh..— 93 a— 97 Mace — 65 a— 70 
Do. do. yellow..— 94 a— 65 Nuimegs, No.1 — @— 75 
Do. do. mixed..— 92 @— 93 Pepper, Sumat..—— a— 12% 
Do. West do.....— 92 e— 92% Pimento, Ja (c a— 10% 
Barley ... ... 1 55 @1 80 (Cloves (c) 10\%a— 11 
Oats, Canada...— 54 a— 62 Sugars—Dury: W Pcent 
Do. Canal...... — 56 ao— 65 &t. Croix, AS .—— a—- 
Do. Ohio....... — 54 e— 64 New Orleans....—— a -— 
Do. Jersey ..... — 60 (Cuba Mascova..— 9a 4 
Peas, bl.e.@2ba. 375 e— — Porto Rico —19 ai 
Gunpewder—Dortr: 20 ® ct. Havana, White. — 13 a-°", 
Blasting, @ 25.300 a— — (Havana, B.&Y.— Wka- \-* 
Shipping....... 350 4375 Manilla. a — a 10% 
Si Genekn nats §00 4525 Stuarts DRL..—— oa :i% 
Hay— /Stuarts’do.do.c—— a— 1% 
N.B.inbis.P100b— 75 @ 85 |Stuarts’do.do.g—— «— !°* 
Hemp— Stuarts’ (A)c...—— a 4 
Russia,cl. #ton 275 00 a— — Stuarts’ ground ext sup 
Do. outshot.....—— a— — (Tallow—Drrr: 10 act al v. 
Manilla, ®D...— 9 «a 9%/Am. prime, BB — il a-/'* 
Sisal .......... — 4%e— 44 /Teas— , 
Italian, ton. .260 00 a — — Gunpowder.....— 35 ° 
Jute ..........110 00 al15 00 Hyson = 5 
Amer. dew-r...170 00 4200 00 =(Y. Hyson,mixd.— 25 «4 D 
Do. do. dressed.230 00 2250 00 |Hyson Skin....— 15 @- # 
Hides—Dory : 5 @ ct. ad val. [Twankay......— 15 «- % 
R. G. & B. Ayres Ning & Oolong..— 40 «- 
20424 PH...— 29 a— 29% Powchong — 2 « W 
Do. do. gr.s.C..— 15 a@—16 \Ankoi..........— 30 a— 5 
Orinoeo......... —— a—27 |Congou = 2 eo & 
San Juan ...... — 4Xa— 2 (Tim (Zixx)—Dorr: Pigs, Bars 
Savanilla, &c...- 22 @— 22%) and Block,5; Plates & Shots 
Maraeaibo,s.&£d.— 23ka— 24 15 ® ct. ad val . 
Maranh. ox, &c.— — a— 19 Bancacash BD — 35%e— % 
atamoras .... 25 Straits time..... —34 a 4 
P. Cab. (direet).—_ — a— 24% English .. —— o--— 
Vera Orus...... _ a— 25 \Plates,1-3X @bxi2 00 al? 25 
Dry South...... — 15 o— 16 |Plates,IC......1025 al0 4% 
Calcutta Bef... — — a— 16' Wool—Doerr: 30 @ ot. ad = 
dry, B pee.. 1 @190 |A-Sax Fiice,Bh— 54 o- % 
Do. gr.salted... 1 35 @ 145 |A. F. B.Merino— 50 #- > 
Do. do. slangh.. 160 a 19) A. 4 & % Me'no.-- 15 os 
Honey—Dorr : 30 Pet. ad val.A.N.& 4 Me'no— 42 2~ 
Cu gal... .- a1 02 (Sup. Pulled Co.— #4 ~* 
H ope—Durr ; 20% ot. ad val. \No. ! Pailed Co.— 35 @- © 
1656, Keat& Wt.— 4 a— 7 )Extralalied O.— 42 @— > 
1856, Bast& Wt — 7 e— 12 Perny. Wash...— 322 @ pa 
u Durr: @ of. ad val. a 
Ox, B. A. & R. 
Cy. 800 aid 00 
Ind : 10 Pet. ad v. 
Bea ee... 1 aia 
Madras...,.....— 75 4100 
Manilla.......-—- 4 @ os 
Careeas.......-— 9 a1 0 
Guetemm@in......110 21% 
og «oO 4 eehmatage 
eo roe 00 «81 0 
Ber. Nee WE — on 
Bar. New -—— = 
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in word, the same is @ 
to bridle the whole body,” 
prised. 
in a very little thing. %4* 
life would change our opinion. 
the exponent of the soul. It is ' , 
it issues, as lightning is the tongue of the clon 
It is the sword of anger, the club of brutai r 
the sting of envy. It is the soul’s right hand 
which it strikes with wasting power. 
other hand, the tongue is the soul's 
the string ‘on which its love vibrates as music ; 
pencil with which it fashions its fairest pictu 
the almoner of its gifts; the messenger of its be 





— and makes its nest in the heart, as birds d 
trees. This is remarkably exemplified in Max 
and Proverbs. A generation of men by their 
perience prove some moral truth. and all kno 
as a matter of consciousness. By-and-by s 
happy man puts the truth into words, and 
thousand people say, He got that from me; f 
proverb is a child born from ten thousand par 
Afterwards the proverb has the liberty of 
world. A good proverb wears a crown, and 
fies revolution or dethronement. It walks up 

@ down the earth an invisible knight-erraut, hel 
the needy. A man might frame and set loc 

; star to roll in its orbit, and yet not have dor 
memorable a thing before God, as he who let 
a golden-orbed speech to roll tirougt : 
tions of time. The tongue may be cened t 
organ, Which, though but « ustrument, 
within it an array of different pipes and stops, 
discourses in innumerable combinations 
one man sits before it, not skilled, to cor 
its powers, he shall make it but a monstrous jar 


| 
| 





ee 





i= Ehe Andependent 


be found on seventh page. __ <a 
alice at 


A RHAPSODY OF THE PEN UPON Ti 


ties. 


and without. 
king’s hand as the soul hath in a ready tong 
which also has this advantage, that well utte 


words never die, but go sounding on to the en 
world—not lost when seemingly silent, but ri 
and falling between the generations of men 
ships rise and fall between waves—hidde: 
times, butnot sunken. A fit speech is like a s\ 


and favorite 
sung or played for ever 


control of its powers, then it becomes a mou 
of melody, and one might well think he h 
tongue is the key-board of the soul. But it m 
men.” It 


than a serpent’s tooth. It is 


upon it, by Love, Joy, 


} other ;——a brook that brings down the greetu 
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TONGUE. 
Wuenr St. Jaines says, “ff any man offend 
perfect man, and able a 
one is at first s 
It would seem to place the sum of vir 
But a larger experienc 
The tongue is 


the flame wh 


On 


voice of me 


By speech a man may touch human life wi 


No scepter has such power 


tune. Once struck out, it may 


]t flies from man ton 


But when one comes who knows its ways, an 


the city of God in the hour of its singing. 


a world of difference who sits to play 
“ Therewith bless we God, and therewith curs 
is sweeter than It is bit 
Itis balm and consolation. It 


upo 


honey 
than gall. is sh 
a wand that tou 
with hope, and lifts us up. It is a mace that 

us down, and leaves us wounded upon the gro 
blasts b 


Hatred, P 


One trumpet, but how different the 
Humility, 
Anger ! 


A heart that is full of goodness, that 
and pities, that yearns to invest the riche 
its mercy in the souls of those that need it,— 
sweet a tongue hath suchaheart! A flute so 
ed in a wood, in the stiliness of evening, and 


ing up among leaves that are not stirred b 
moonlight above, or by those murmuring so 
beneath ;—a clock, that sighs at half hours. a 
the full hours beats its silver bell so gently th: 
know net whence the sound comes, unless it 
through the air from heaven, with sounds as s 


as dew-drops make, in heaven, falling upon flow 
—a bird whom perfumes have intoxicated, s 
ing in a blossomed tree, that speaks in its s 
with a note so soft that sound and sleep striv 


gether, and neither conquer ; but the so 


itself upon the bosom of sleep, ea 


ind r 
harmin 
anda 


the mountains to the meadows, 


Sings 2 


nade ali the way to the faces that watch tl 
selves in its brightness. These, and a hun 
like figures, the imagination brings to liken th 
unto the charms of a tongue which leve 
upon. Even its silence is beautiful. Und 
green tree we see the stream so clear that no 
is hidden to its bottom. We cast in round, 
pebbles to hear them plash, and to see the er 
eyed fish run in and sail out again. So the 
some whose speaking is like the fall of j 
stones upon the silent river, and whose sti! 
follows speech, as silent fish that move like d 
beneath the untroubled waters ! 

It was in some such dreaming mood, met! 
old Solomon spoke: “ A wholesome tongu 
tree of life.’ And what fruit grows there 
explains when he afterwards says, “ A wor 
spoken is like apples of gold in baskets of sils 
beautiful when seen through the silver ne 
of the sides, or looked upon from above, r 
their orbed ripeness upon the fretied edge « 


silver bed. 


-e- 


THE accompanying paragraph has been 
sent to us in one week As it seems to do 
body a great deal of good, we will help th 
give it currency 

“* The Devil,’ says Luther, ‘h \ great ant 
ry, at which his emissaries were convened to rey 


ed re] 
I let loose t! 


aravan of 


result of their several missions 
beaste of the desert.’ said on 
tians, and their bones are now bi aching 
‘Pshaw,’ said the Devil 
a | drove the east wind,’ ‘said mother zatnist 
freighted with Christians, and the y wer “all dro 
* What of that!’ said the Devil, ‘their souls w 
saved.’ * For three years,’ said a third, ‘I cu 
an acquaintance with 
Gospel ; at last I became on very inti 
him, and then I persuaded hin 
me away his Bible!’ ‘ Then,’ continues Luth 
evil shouted as the Devil can only shout, and th 
stars of hell sang for joy.” 


, ona 
on the 


‘their s s were all 


an independent prea her 
iate tern 


1 to preach polit 


This is meant to hit those ministers who 
ethics as well as theology ; who believe tha! 
trine must be 50 preached as to produce 

ow there are several reasons why the arr 
this case does not hit the mark. The p 
Preaching of Luther's days was the preact 
ministers in favor of “the powers that be.” 
saree Were higher-law men. But th 
living the clergy were fervent believers 

ti a of Kings, Emperors, ang 
in - , ©y wero just like the same sort o 
aad y, for ever preaching in favor 
8, and calling it Gospel ; and when an 
Preached in behalf of the weak and the poo 


Ww ® . . 
ere oe against as not preaching th 
. t) 


Uphold tyranny, to rivet autho 


